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Book and Journal Exchange 


We have a large number of incomplete journals in our library and a 
large number of duplicates. We have been fortunate enough to obtain 
some we needed through the Book and journal exchange of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. If it is possible we should very 
much appreciate publication of the following list: 

Wants: American drug manuf. assoc. Proceedings, v. 1-7; v. 11, 1922. 
Analyst, v. 59, Feb. 1934. Annales des falsifications et des fraudes, v. 28- 
30, 1935-37. Apothecary, v.41, Nov. 1929; v.42, Jan.-May, July-Nov. 
1930; v.43, Jan.-May, July-Dec. 1931; v.44, Jan., Mar.-Aug., Oct., Nov. 
1932; v.45, Jan., Feb., Mar., Aug.-Dec. 1933. Archiv der pharmazie, 
Jan. 1902; v. 252, 1914; v. 258, 1920; v. 259, 1921. Berichte der Deutsche 
pharmazeutischen gesellschaft, v. 8, July 1898. Bulletin of pharmacy, v. 
13, Jan., Feb., 1899; v.15, 1901; v.16, Jan.-Mar., 1902; v.20, Feb.-Oct. 
1906; v. 21, Jan.-June, Oct., Nov. 1907; v. 22, Jan., Feb., Apr., June-Dec. 
1908; v. 23, Feb.-Dec. 1909. Chemical abstracts, v. 8, Nov. 15, 1914. Chimie 
et industrie, v. 16, July-Sept., Dec. 1926; v.17, Apr. 1927; v. 24, Oct.-Dec. 
1930; v. 25-26, 1931. Deutsche apotheker-zeitung. Volks gesundheits 
wacht, Oct. 1934; Mar. 15, Dec. 1, 1936. Drug bulletin, v. 55, June-Aug., 
Nov., Dec. 1933. Drug topics, v. 42, Oct.-Dec. 1926. Drug trade news, 
v. 4, Nos. 1, 8, 1929; v.6, No. 14, 1941; v. 7, No. 23, 1932; v.8, No. 20, 
1933; v. 9, Nos. 2, 4, 8, 12, 1934; v.10, No. 27, 1935. Farmacevtisk revy, 
v. 27, Nos. 11, 13, 14, 1928. Joural de pharmacie et de chimie. Series 8, 
v. 5, June 15, Nov. 1, Nov. 15, 1927. Merck’s jahresbericht. v. 43, 1929. 
Pharmaceutical journal and pharmacist, v. 105, No. 2980; v. 106, No. 2991; 
v. 113, No. 3171; v. 115, No. 3222. Pharmaceutical rundschau, v. 12, Jan., 
Sept. 1894. Pharmazeutische zentrahalle, v.76, No. 20, 1935. Practical 
druggist, v.39, Apr. 1921; v.40, Oct. 1922. Societé de pharmacie de 
Bordeaux. Bulletin des travaux, v. 66, No. 4, 1928; v.67, Nos. 2-4, 1929; 
v. 68-v. 29, 1930-31. Svensk farmaceutisk tidskrift, v.30, Nos. 4, 5, 9, 12, 
24, 28, 29, 35, 1926; v. 32, Nos. 2, 16, 20, 1928. 

Duplicates: American chemical society. Journal, 1902, 1906, 1912 
complete; 1913, Jan.-Oct., Dec.; 1914-1926 complete; Feb., June, Sept., 
Oct., Dec. 1928; 1929-1933 complete; 1935 complete; Jan.-Aug. 1936. 
American journal of pharmacy, July, 1908; Oct. 1913; July, 1914; Sept.- 
Dec. 1918; 1920 and 1921 bound v.; Feb.-Dec. 1922; Jan., Mar.-June, Aug. 
Nov. 1923; 1924-1928 complete; Feb.-Dec. 1929; 1931-32 complete. Am- 
erican perfumer, Aug. 1934; Nov., Dec. 1939. American professional 
pharmacist, v. 1, Nos. 1-5, 7, 10, 11; v. 2, Nos. 1-9; v.3, Nos. 2-12; v. 4-6 
complete. Apotheker-zeitung, N. Y., Feb. 1928; May, Sept. 1930; Mar. 
1931; Jan. 1932. Archiv der pharmazie, Jan.-Apr., Sept., Oct. 1926; Jan., 
Feb., May, June, Oct.-Dec., 1927; Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. 1928; Jan.-June, 
Nov. 1929; Jan.-May, July, Oct.-Dec. 1930. Archiwum chemji i farmacji, 
Jan. 1937; Bulletin des travaux de Societé de pharmacie de Bordeaux, 
v. 70, Nos. 1-4; v.71, Nos. 1-3; v.72, Nos. 1-4; v. 73, Nos. 1-3; v. 74; Nos. 
1, 2; v.75, No. 2. Chemical abstracts, send wants 1915-1936. Chemist 
and druggist, Nos. 2264, 2290, 2291, 2292, 2712, 2813, 2850. 3057, 3059, 
3060. Chimie et industrie, Mar. 1927; Jan.-Apr., Index, 1935. Liebig’s 
Annalen, v. 474. pt. 2, 3, 1929. Pharmaceutical era, July 1, 15, Aug. 1, 
Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 1893. Pharmazeutische zentralhalle, No. 24, 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Modernize Your Library 
With These Practical Texts ... 


Synopsis of MATERIA MEDICA, TOXICOLOGY and 


PHARMACOLOGY —by Forrest Ramon Davison, B.A., 
M. Sc., Ph. D., M. B., Assistant Professor of Pharmacology in 
the School of Medicine, University of Arkansas, Little Rock. 
633 pages, 45 illustrations. Price, $5.00 


APPLIED PHARMACOLOGY. by Hucu ALISTER McGUvuIGAN, 
Ph.D., M.D. F.A.C.P. Professor of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, University of Illinois, College of Medicine. 914 
pages, 41 illustrations. Price, $9.00 


EXPERIMENTAL PHARMACOLOGY and 
MATERIA MEDICA—by Dennis L. Jackson, Professor of 


Pharmacology and Therapeutics in the University of Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine. 906 pages, 892 illustrations, 56 color 
plates. Price, 10.00 


The C. V. MOSBY Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


1930; No. 25, 1935; No. 18, 1938, Nos. 28-43, 1938; No. 28, 1939. Svensk 
farmaceutisk tidskrfit, No. 26, 1928; Nos. 10-13, 1930; No. 20, 1931; No. 
20, 1938. Wiener ph rmazeutische wochenschrift, v.71, Nos. 32, 37-39, 
1938. 

If any of the above can be supplied, please communicate with us 
before sending. 

These lists represent only a small selection from both groups. We 
shall be glad to send longer lists to any library interested and to check 
another library’s want list. 

I am sure if you find it posible to publish all or part of these lists, 
we shall find it a great help in completing our journal files. 


THELMA WILES, Librarian 
University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy. 


The School of Pharmacy of the University of Georgia has duplicate 
copies of the Year Book of the A. Ph. A. for the years 1926, 1929, and 
1933 (Volumes 15, 18 and 22), to exchange for copies of the Proceed- 
ings of the A. Ph. A., 1852-1856 inclusive. If no exchange is possible, a 
fair price will be paid for the Proceedings. 
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Rudolph Andrew Kuever 


The Kuevers of Iowa have a Hanoverian ancestry, the 
beginnings of which date back more than three hundred 
years. The father, August Andrew Kuever, was born in Ot- 
terndorf, Hanover, on May 7, 1856. To elude the iron heel of 
militarism, he crossed the Atlantic on a sailing vessel that 
took weeks to make the run. He landed at New York on May 4, 
1880, but his pilgrimage did not end until he found the land 
of great vistas where the soil was deep and black and where 
the corn grew tall. Lowden, Iowa became his home and there 
on November 27, 1881, Carolina Margaret Hensch, also a 
native of Otterndorf, born July 29, 1861, became his wife. 
The making of artistic things out of wood, was Mr. Kuever’s 
trade and this he followed at Lowden for a time. Then he 
entered the general contracting field and became the builder 
of barns and houses and whatever the community needed, as 
it grew. 

But of even greater worth to the community and to the 
State of Iowa and to us who read this Journal, was the home 
that the Kuever’s built. To that home on February 25, 1882 
came Ida Louise. Two years later she became a cherished 
memory, but one that never ceased to be a part of the Kuever 
household. Then on February 12, 1884, came the second 
daughter, now Bertha Margaret Kuever Reinking. The first 
son, Rudolph Andrew was born on October 29, 1886 and a 
second son, Herman C. on November 23, 1888. Herman gave 
his life in the first world war in defense of that liberty which 
his parents sought and found in the land of their adoption. 
Briefly ; such is the history of the character of the ancestry 
which built the House of Kuever. 

Outside of the paternal home, Rudolph Andrew Kuever 
received his early education in the public schools of Lowden 
and in the Evangelical Zions Academy. Like many mothers 
of the great plains country, his mother had a great longing 
that he might enter the ministry. While attending the acad- 
emy, young Kuever made his first contact with pharmacy by 
working at odd hours in the drugstore of Peter H. Jurgensen. 
Having the benefits of an able preceptor, he soon became 
greatly interested in pharmacy and in September 1905 entered 
the College of Pharmacy of the State University of Iowa. 
He received the Ph. G. degree from that institution in 1907. 
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During the next four years while serving as a pharmacist in 
the University Hospital and as a laboratory assistant in the 
College of Pharmacy, he pursued advanced work in phar- 
maceutical chemistry and bacteriology and in 1911 was a- 
warded the Ph. G. degree. 

In 1914, Prof. Kuever married Ruth Wilburta Hindman. 
Two daughters, Gretchen Louise Kuever Merritt of Rock 
Island, Illinois, and Mary Carilyn, a senior student at the 
State University of Iowa, make up the family. There is one 
grandson, William Kuever Merritt, one year of age, who the 
writer hopes will follow in the footsteps of his distinguished 
grandfather. The Kuever home is one of the beauty spots of 
Iowa City and personifies the artistic sense of the Kuever 
ancestry. 

In the years following graduation Prof. Kuever allied him- 
self with his Alma Mater and held various professional ranks, 
becoming professor of pharmacy in 1925 and dean of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in 1937. He has been a member of the 
Board of Control of Athletics since 1916 and a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs since 1918. During the world 
war he was with the SATC at Fort Sheridan, Wyoming. As 
a consulting chemist he has been associated with many of the 
leading manufacturers of pharmaceutical and chemical pro- 
ducts, foods and cosmetics. As a research chemist in the same 
field he has made many discoveries and holds many patents. 
He has written and published in standard journals numerous 
scientific, professional and educational articles. The long list 
of scientific, educational and civic organizations and fraterni- 
ties,—academic, professional and honorary, one may read in 
American Men of Science and the various Who’s Who published 
in America. He plays a good game of golf, he likes to travel 
and he handles the rod and reel with skill. Above all he is a Re- 
publican and a Presbyterian and has served his church as a 
member of the board of trustees for the last fourteen years. 

The office of President Elect was created by an act of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy at the Rich- 
mond meeting in 1940. Dean Kuever was the first person ever 
to have been so elected. At the Detroit 1941 meeting as a 
matter of course, he assumed the president’s chair and his 
message as the incoming president gives evidence of his clear 
and logical thinking and the breadth of his vision. In thumbing 
over an Iowa News Letter some time ago, the writer discov- 
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ered a statement made by Dean Kuever, which he immediately 
reserved as worthy of a place on the cover page of the Journal. 
However, it will serve even better as a text for the year and 
for many years to come. It reads,—‘“The aim of present day 
pharmaceutical education is to produce skilled practitioners 
who will direct their energies and scientific training toward 
making the drugstore more vital and of greater importance 
in the public health service of the community.” President 
Kuever will find that he has the rank and file of the asso- 
ciation behind him as he labors to accomplish that objective. 
Rufus A. Lyman 


A Message from the President of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


It is the natural order of things that a presiding officer 
must prepare a presidential address. Never before, however, 
has the president-elect of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy planned a message for his installation. Nor shall 
I, on this occasion, break the precedent established by tradition 
over a period of forty-one years, 

With proper humility I am deeply sensible of the high 
honor of this office, and I am not unmindful of the many respon- 
sibilities which go with it. As there is no doubt in my mind 
concerning my shortcomings, I am grateful to you for this 
expression of confidence, and I pledge you my best endeavors 
in the administration of the duties of this office. 

This Association held its first meeting at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in the year 1900. Meetings have been held each year 
since. This is the second time we have come together in this 
city famous for its pharmaceutical and other industries. The 
meeting in 1914 was held here while the first World War was 
in its inception. May the splendid meeting that is just closing 
here be an omen that the present world conflagration will be 
no longer in duration and no more devastating to our country 
than was the one which began in 1914. 

I shall not here review all the problems that were then 
before the convention. To reflect upon the magnitude of the 
Association’s accomplishments let it be said that the following 


questions received major attention: 
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1. Will it be advisable to require two years of high school work 
as preliminary education for entrance to colleges of pharmacy? 

2. Is it desirable to require graduation from a college of pharmacy 
as a prerequisite to the licensing examination? 

3. Has the time arrived when the regular two-year college of phar- 
macy course may be increased by one year, thus making it a 
three-year course? 

4. Shall the approved standard degree in pharmacy be Doctor of 
Pharmacy (P. D.)? 

5. How much drugstore experience shall colleges of pharmacy de- 
mand as a requirement for graduation? 


An association may be defined as a system which, function- 
ing in its collectiveness, does many things and some of these 
things are right. The things that are right in the aggregate 
are the ones that spell progress for the association. 

The forty-one years since this Association was formed 
have been years of fruitful achievement, and as we view the 
record of the work done during this period we cannot doubt 
that it has more than fulfilled the hopes and expectations of 
that earlier day. Since its organization many of the ideals of 
its founders have been slowly but steadily achieved. 


The progress that pharmaceutical education has made 
since the turn of the century is probably unparalleled in any 
other field of education. The developments that have appeared 
from time to time are well-known to you. However, some are 
still new enough in the broad expanse of time and still suffi- 
ciently worthy to be mentioned again. They are: 

1. Graduation from high school, or its equivalent, as a require- 

ment for entrance to colleges of pharmacy. 


2. The degree in pharmacy as a prerequisite to the licensure. 
3. The four-year curriculum. 
4. The adoption of a standard recognized degree, Bachelor of 


Science in Pharmacy (B. S. in Phar.). 

5. Recognition of the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree by 
the graduate colleges, thus making post-graduate work in the 
pharmaceutical area possible. 

6. Progress in reciprocal registration accomplished jointly by the 

boards and colleges. 

Joint district meetings of boards and colleges. 

8. The founding of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 

tion. 

The interest in and the sympathy with pharmaceutical educa- 

tion on the part of university presidents. 

10. And as a final item I would mention last but by no means least, 
the formation of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 


tion. 
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If anyone doubts that progress has been made, let him look 
back and see where this Association came from. 

Pharmacy is neither a secret society nor a political party. 
It is not an association of pharmacists, managed and pro- 
moted by pharmacists for the benefit of pharmacists. Phar- 
macy is an authorized and accredited instrumentality for 
public service, open to public scrutiny, subject to public regula- 
tions, and subordinated to public opinion. Pharmacy is one 
of the most varied, useful and. responsible divisions of the 
health professions. 

If this be true it clearly reveals the social implications of 
pharmaceutical practice. It centers our vision on the ultimate 
purpose of professional endeavor—the public welfare. It 
directs our attention definitely to public service which should 
be the first consideration in any educational program. 

3ut before considering the steps that within the relatively 
near future will be necessary for further progress, let us 
pause to ponder the most important events of our world today. 
It bids us beware of our heritage, our birthright as Americans 
and pharmacists, and to keep sacred that heritage for genera- 
tions yet to follow—the American pharmacist of the future. 

The phrase “make the world safe for democracy,” coined 
twenty-four years ago, summarized the World War as a great 
crusade. Today the import of that phrase has clarified and 
taken on greater meaning than ever before. Twenty-four 
years ago it was an ideal, a lofty phrase in the minds of the 
American people. Today it is a stern, stark naked reality. 
Today, whether we believe that our line of defense is in Europe 
or on our own seaboards, whether we are isolationists or inter- 
ventionists, our democracy stands with its back to the wall, 
facing the arch enemies of all that we, as American citizens, 
have held dear. And the great danger may lie in complacency 
and indifference. We may be taking the blessings which we 
have enjoyed in this land toc much as a matter of course. We 
should be aware that the best show of patriotism which we 
can give is the full use of our common intelligence, constructive 
powers and courage. This is a nation which is run by the 
people, for the people. We are the people, and we must wake 
up to the needs around us. 

Striking is the similarity between our meeting in Chicago 
in 1918, our first year in the war that was then raging in 
Europe and the one that has just been held here in Detroit. 
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At that meeting we were unable to free our thoughts of the 
horrors of war. We saw the flames, heard the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of men in uniform. We had before us the faces of 
mothers, wives, sweethearts and the bleak tragedy of children. 
The gloom of the great conflict was continually present per- 
meating every activity because of the problems that arose 
from it. Vividly can it be recalled how necessary it was to 
put aside non-essentials for essentials and how the policies of 
our Association had to be modified for the emergency. Again 
the headlines scream. There are once more the injured, the 
dying and the dead on the battle fields of Europe. They seem 
to sneer in mockery at the peace and happiness for which the 
1918 conflict supposedly was fought. However, the present 
is not atime for acynic. It is a time for great courage. That 
the present world situation is gloomier than the one we had 
at the Chicago convention must freely be admitted. There is 
much in it to cause pessimism. And I warn that, unless you 
and I do our work, individually and collectively, to the very 
best of our abilities, this Association, every institution of phar- 
maceutical learning and every pharmacist in the land may 
suffer irreparable damage before finally the war lords begin 
once more to beat their swords into plowshares and the sun- 
shine of peace returns to us. 


It may be that our Association will once again have to 
put aside important tasks for more important ones brought 
on by the national emergency. Only time will tell. As our 
country goes forward with unprecedented policies of military 
preparedness, it should be remembered that along with it 
must go intellectual and moral preparedness. A sincerity of 
purpose, courage, fortitude, loyalty and a spirit of sacrifice 
such as we have never before known will be demanded during 
the critical year that lies ahead. 

And this brings us to some of the issues and problems that 
our Association faces. The principal purpose obviously of 
pharmaceutical education is to prepare men and women for 
the practice of pharmacy. The future progress of pharmacy 
will depend largely on the success of the colleges of pharmacy 
in preparing men and women to deliver service on a profes- 
sional basis rather than on the basis of commercial achieve- 
ment. This point of view definitely regards pharmacy as a 
health service. One who proposes to practice pharmacy on 
this basis must obviously have a scientific background and be 
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technically competent. A college of pharmacy has not done 
its whole work, however, when it has sent forth well-trained 
pharmacists to take up the practice of their profession. The 
pharmacist of tomorrow has more to do than merely to earn a 
livelihood and faithfully supply his patients with medicines. 
He has a creative task before him that is more important in 
the century that is upon us than it was in the century which is 
past. The state maintains a college of pharmacy that such 
pharmacists may go forth from its walls, but the task of the 
college of pharmacy is not done even when it has developed 
such pharmacists. It must learn to do the work of phar- 
maceutical research. It must learn to organize and carry for- 
ward this pharmaceutical research which must supply the 
much needed new medical materials of the future. 

The college of pharmacy of a state university should be the 
institution to which as a matter of course the members of the 
other health professions and the public turn for new medicines 
of greater effectiveness for the treating of disease. And never 
more timely is this than it is today. As the battle of Waterloo 
is said to have been won on the playing fields of Eton, so may 
this war be won in the laboratories of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

A major problem therefore in pharmaceutical education 
is to help the independent college of pharmacy to become a unit 
in a university educational system. Pharmaceutical education 
is as truly a university function as is any other phase of health 
education, and deserves the same generous financial support 
from state appropriation that other constituent colleges of the 
university receive. 

Another problem which has in recent years had some con- 
sideration is: What can this Association do to improve the 
teaching in colleges of pharmacy? Pharmaceutical education 
is becoming more and more attractive as a life’s work as this 
field is slowly but gradually being extended. Better trained 
teachers are making their appearance and with their improved 
pedagogy are making their influence felt. There is no better 
place than the coleges of pharmacy to mold, improve and in- 
fluence the type of future practitioner. There is no better 
opportunity than these annual meetings for teachers to acquire 
instruction, self-improvement and advancement. We must 
encourage teachers of our faculties to attend these meetings. 
We must make them feel that this is their Association and not 
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one conducted for or entirely composed of deans and admin- 
istrative officers. 

Still another problem in pharmaceutical education is: Who 
shall be admitted to the colleges to study pharmacy? This 
problem deserves more attention than it has had. The require- 
ments for admission have steadily risen and certainly are high 
enough for the near future. But these requirements in them- 
selves are not sufficient to assure the proper type of pharmacist 
for the future. More attention must be given to character and 
those other personal qualifications which make men and women 
desirable pharmacists. Some applicants are now being re- 
jected by various colleges on grounds other than insufficient 
preliminary educational qualifications. Not all colleges of 
pharmacy accept with open arms all those who apply. How- 
ever, this sifting process can be made more efficacious if the 
number of students applying for admission can be increased. 
This is one of the reasons why pharmacy is greatly in need 
of a favorable publicity program which, however, in no sense 
should be a recruiting effort. It should supply in an infor- 
mational way the advantages, the opportunities, the emolu- 
ment, the rewards and the mental and material perquisites of 
a life devoted to the ideal of service. It should present phar- 
macy as an opportunity in a manner that is intended to aid a 
professionally inclined young person in deciding for himself 
whether he desires to pursue a course in pharmacy. 

Perhaps the matter of favorable publicity for pharmacy, in 
the interest of modesty, is a task not for this Association, but 
best attempted by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. In dentistry the Council on Dental Education 
seems to be making some progress in this direction. 

Incidentally, it should be recalled that many agencies, in- 
cluding federal and state and the American Red Cross, are 
still thinking of pharmacy in terms of two-year courses and 
Ph. G. degrees. 

Favorable publicity for pharmacy is also of value in con- 
nection with another problem which has faced this Association 
and pharmacy generally for some time. I refer to the securing 
of bequests and endowments for pharmaceutical education 
and for colleges of pharmacy. Other schools and other fields 
of education are annually receiving large sums. Pharmacy 
can show that it is equally deserving and justly entitled to 
consideration along these lines. 
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But the problem that is uppermost in our minds today is: 
How can we, as an association, cooperate fully and in a sin- 
cere manner with our government in the national emergency ? 
Our first task, of course, is to furnish a full quota of phar- 
macists to the army and the navy and the other defense forces. 
Our second task is to be ready to aid in any other way in the 
defense program of our country to the full extent of our re- 
sources and abilities. 

That this Association will do its part I have no fear. To 
this end every member college, every committee and every 
individual teacher in pharmaceutical education is urged to 
work with greater loyalty and diligence. 

The year ahead will be one in which we shall have to do 
first things first. 

Rudolph A. Kuever. 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


In my address as president of the Association, I called 
for thought and planning which would lead at the proper 
time to a requirement of college credits for entry to a school 
of pharmacy. The advantages to the individual, the profes- 
sion and to society are so obvious that I am confident the 
establishment of such pre-requisite will be delayed only the 
time necessary to condition pharmacy for such change in 
admission standards. 

Of equal importance and corollary of that proposition 
is the greater development of pharmaceutical education on 
the graduate level. The lag in our program during the years 
when long forward strides were being taken in the related 
professions lost for us a large part of the field of research 
and other activities which require the knowledge and skill 
of the worker with additional or superior education. We saw 
the best positions in the creation and production branches 
of the drug industry go to the product of the graduate depart- 
ments of the universities and engineering schools. 

We have started to reclaim this field. We must do so by 
the soundest methods only, which precludes hurry; but with 
entire safety accelerated speed toward this objective is pos- 
sible and should be employed. Necessary equipment and 
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strengthened faculties will contribute to a more rapid develop- 
ment of graduate study. 

It is our duty to give the time and thought to this impor- 
tant matter. There is no reason why pharmaceutical educa- 
tion should not supply the total brain power needed by drug- 
dom; in fact, as an integral part thereof it is its duty to do 
so. Let us discharge this duty promptly. 

H. Evert Kendig 


A Message from the President of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


It is a privilege to extend greetings to the members of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and commend 
you for the wonderful work you are doing. 

Prior to the first World War, progress in pharmacy was 
slow and we hardly noticed the changes taking place. We 
seemed to accept the hit and miss methods of instructing 
embryo pharmacists as all we could expect for one preparing 
himself for a life in what was looked upon as a secondary 
profession. 

However, during the last two decades, progress in all lines 
of endeavor has gone forward at a speed far beyond all imagi- 
nation, and the changes are so rapid that one lives in a con- 
stant state of bewilderment, wondering what is going to hap- 
pen or be discovered next. 

It is gratifying to note that transition of our profession 
during this period has been progressing steadily for the best, 
and credit for this advancement is primarily due to the un- 
tiring work and research by the men in our college labora- 
tories. This tedious and laborious work has enabled the pro- 
fession as a whole to meet the demands made upon it by the 
government, the doctors, and the public as a whole. 

The boards of pharmacy of the various states have endeav- 
ored to keep apace with the colleges and have sponsored legis- 
lation so that the public might be protected and given the ser- 
vice it has a right to expect and demand. 

We have heard murmurings by some in regard to the 
(claimed) shortage of pharmacists advocating that the bars 
be lowered. Members of both of our groups must not allow this 
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to happen. I want to urge as many as possible to attend the 
district meetings to discuss this vital matter that we may hold 
fast all of the progress we have made, and plan to go forward 
and upward in the future. 

Paul Molyneux 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


The present unprecedented emergency makes it more im- 
perative than ever that our college and board men confer fre- 
quently during the coming year. Even in normal times phar- 
maceutical progress has been greatest when there has been 
joint collaboration between our two important groups. 

This is substantiated by the splendid results obtained by 
our Syllabus Committee, and the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. In this way progress has been made 
step by step in our profession with a regularity and precision 
that appears amazing to those who understand the work re- 
quired to accomplish even minor reforms. 

The national emergency has rekindled the danger of lower- 
ing educational standards to provide for the problem of a 
threatened shortage of pharmacists. It has brought to the 
attention of boards of pharmacy the need for accurate surveys 
to determine exactly how many pharmacists are actually avail- 
able for active civilian service. 

From an estimate based on Wisconsin registration figures 
conservatively arrived at and applied to the national situation, 
it appears that there are a sufficient number of registered, 
non-active pharmacists, who would be happy to return to phar- 
macy, to relieve any shortage that may arise. Thus the appar- 
ent shortage need not become real if veteran pharmacists will 
re-enter the professional field to do at least part-time work 
during the national emergency. 

I would recommend therefore that each of our member 
boards be encouraged by the colleges to make definite surveys 
so that rumors of shortage which may lead to a demand for 
lowering of educational standards be dissipated. The yard- 
stick of safety which we have applied in measuring a candi- 
date’s ability should remain as rigid as ever. Let us never 
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do anything which will in any way make it possible for us to 
lower our educational standards and lose the ground we have 
striven so hard to gain. 

In line with this policy of collaboration, we have urged 
board members to encourage colleges not now on the eligible 
list for reciprocity after July 1, 1944, to qualify by meeting 
the standards set up for accreditment by the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education. The list of colleges approved 
to date may be supplemented with the names of other colleges 
which qualify through reinspection between the present time 
and the effective date in 1944. 

We have in the past deplored the lack of professional in- 
terest on the part of our pharmaceutical practitioners. In 
the past four years, the practitioners themselves have taken 
the lead in establishing a program of professional education 
under the provisions of the Federal George-Deen Act. 

Our two national associations are officially represented on 
the important Subject Matter Committee to develop a suitable 
curriculum. But what is being done by our individual college 
and board men to encourage our practitioners in their noble 
and self-stimulated attempt to emancipate themselves profes- 
sionally? I see room for great improvement in this direction 
and recommend such interest on the part of our members if 
this splendid movement is to be perpetuated. 

Practitioners have pointed the way by their interest in the 
work already done. They recognize the need for well-trained 
men, with a professional attitude toward their jobs, who keep 
abreast of current developments. This applies not only to the 
college graduate, but it refers also to the practically trained 
pharmacist who, in addition to keeping up-to-date, needs train- 
ing which will in some measure provide the technical knowl- 
edge necessary to compete in the modern business world. 

The time is ripe to raise the level of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion to higher and wider growth and further our service to 
the profession and the public by cooperating in organizing 
this program of study based on current needs. College men 
and practitioners cannot go about their business unmindful of 
each other. Each needs the cooperation, counsel, and advice of 
the other, if the process of growth is to be complete and steady. 

The movement for continuation study on a circuit basis 
has stimulated an increasing number of colleges of pharmacy 
to offer extension courses in this field. We welcome this type 
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of activity as a supplement to our circuit methods, because 
everyone working to capacity will not adequately fill the need. 
Continuation study, as outlined by the Subject Matter Com- 
mittee of our four national associations, deals primarily with 
the practical problems of men actually engaged in pharma- 
ceutical work and in no way interferes with the educational 
work of any other agency. There is no attempt to give aca- 
demic credit for such work. That is a college responsibility 
and prerogative. 

Until current pharmaceutical education is fused with every 
day pharmaceutical practice, we will not accomplish our aims 
for an ultimately better public service. Methods which have 
been found attractive and useful in the past may have to give 
place to those more peculiarly suited to the circumstances of 
the present. We must be realists and recognize the new day 
and the new demands which that day brings. 

The profession is becoming fully cognizant of the fact that 
the most enlighened pharmacist is the safest pharmacist, and 
I have no doubt that in the coming year our colleges of phar- 
macy throughout the United States will have a large part in 
developing, both in the college and among our practitioners, 
pharmacists with the knowledge and ability essential to pro- 
tect the health of our people both the military and the civilian 
population. Then the work of every pharmacist in his own 
community will be a testimonial of the value of his education 
and the dignity of his profession. 

In order that “Continuation Study for our practitioners” 
be given the thoughtful and constant attention of our college 
and board men, I recommend that this subject be placed on the 
program of all annual district conferences of boards and col- 
leges. 

Such attention will ultimately assure an enlightened and 
more efficient pharmaceutical practitioner. 

Sylvester H. Dretzka. 


A Message from the President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 


Students in colleges of pharmacy today have more to learn 
than those of ten years ago. Many new developments and dis- 
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coveries have been made in the past decade which present day 
students must learn and apply. A goodly proportion of these 
are based on new and complicated scientific processes and pro- 
cedures which are more difficult to master than those in use ten 
years ago. Both scientific and legal standards governing purity 
and potency of drugs and medicines have become more specific 
and exacting and, hence, accuracy to the minute details has 
become imperative. 

Modifications in pharmaceutical practice during this period 
have also placed additional responsibilities on the students of 
today. The employer is no longer inclined to serve as preceptor 
to his clerk. The employer of today looks upon the college 
graduate as a trained and educated professional recruit with 
an earning capacity and ready to go to work. The public ex- 
pects a more scientific type of pharmaceutical service; the 
physician expects a more technical service from the phar- 
macist; and the community, the state and the nation expect 
more active participation in community, state and national 
health programs. 

These considerations place added responsibilities on the 
colleges of today. To give the kind of education that is de- 
manded requires better schools of pharmacy—more labora- 
tories, better scientific equipment and better teachers. This 
will also require a re-study of the college program, a revision 
of the courses and modifications in the curricula. The colleges 
must offer a different type of instruction than that which was 
offered in the past. To give the student the kind of training 
that is demanded the colleges must provide means such as 
practice drug stores, dispensing laboratories and manufac- 
turing laboratories wherein students may obtain instruction 
and work experiences under conditions simulating those they 
will meet in actual practice. 

To give the kind of education that is demanded by the em- 
ployer and the pharmaceutical public the colleges must have 
well-trained teachers. Pharmacy needs more men with ad- 
vanced educational training—training beyond that repre- 
sented by the Bachelor’s degree. We need such men as teach- 
ers in the colleges. Teachers of pharmacy should possess 
qualifications with reference to ability, training and experience 
equivalent to those required of teachers in other scientific 
fields and professions. Because of the scarcity of such men 
one college robs another and vicious circles are set up. Either 
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more colleges should offer graduate instruction or more ad- 
vanced students must enroll in colleges offering graduate in- 
struction. Such instruction requires expert teachers and 
special facilities in the way of equipment, supplies and labora- 
tory facilities and, hence, it is not possible nor advisable for 
every college to attempt such programs. However, colleges 
which can provide the necessary facilities should assume a 
share of the responsibility of providing well-trained college 
teachers. 

Pharmaceutical education must meet the demands of phar- 
maceutical practice. The young men and women of today 
must be given the opportunity to obtain the kind of education 
which the times demand. This is the responsibility of the 
colleges. 

Bernard V. Christensen. 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 


As this is written, less than a month has elapsed since 
the largest attended meeting in the history of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was held in Detroit, Michigan. 
Not only did the registration set a new record, but the increase 
in membership for the year and the total membership was the 
largest in the history of the Association. These three records 
established at the 89th convention, even to the casual observer 
indicates an increased interest in pharmacy by the many 
branches of the profession that go to make up the A. Ph. A. 
and its affiliated bodies. There are many reasons for this 
increase in membership and interest in pharmaceutical affairs. 
The most noticeable increase by all odds has been among the 
retail group. While our contact work by A. Ph. A. officials 
covered only scattered sections of the country, yet through 
letters by the officers and messages in the Practical Edition 
of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and otherwise, pharmacists and students were made to feel 
that they were wanted and needed in Association work if 
pharmacy was to go forward. From the endorsement of 
all presidential recommendations, from interest manifest at 
the convention and from reports and letters since, it is very 
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clear now that there has been an awakening on the part of 
those who have closed their eyes to the possibilities for 
strengthening the Association from the retail group. The 
key to our future growth rests in the hands of our retail phar- 
macists and students. The A. Ph. A. must encourage these 
men and women. 

The acceptance of our service by the people in our respec- 
tive communities is based upon the character of our profes- 
sional practice. It therefore behooves everyone connected 
with any phase of pharmaceutical endeavor to continue the 
work started this year among our retailers. This branch being 
the foundation of the structure, it is after all the basis of 
appraisement by the public of the character of our pharmaceu- 
tical practice. To continue this work I again emphasize the 
main objectives as pointed out in my presidential address and 
recommendations. I trust that the mandate of the Association 
will be carried out by the Council at the coming meeting within 
the very near future. I urge the support by the members of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy in the 
-arrying forward of this program. 

1. To employ an assistant to Secretary Kelly. 

2. To sponsor a meeting at the American Institute of Pharmacy 
of all pharmacy organizations to coordinate pharmaceutical 
activities. 

3. To follow through in the work begun looking to a closer re- 
lationship between medicine and pharmacy. 

4. To continue efforts towards passage of state and federal legis- 
lation restricting the sale of drugs and medicines to licensed 
pharmacies. 

5. To make an aggressive fight now for a separate pharmacy corps 
in the Army and Navy. 

6. To push actively all committee work instead of stopping with 

reports at annual meeting. 

7. To name a full time editor of the Scientific Journal. 
For complete details on these objectives refer to address. 


~ 


As this message is directed primarily to the membership 
of the A. A. C. P., may I take this opportunity to express my 
appreciation for your splendid cooperation given me during 
my administration. At the same time, I would bespeak a con- 
tinuation of your loyal support to my successor. 

Robert Hall Evans. 
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Address of the President of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy” 


H. EVERT KENDIG 
School of Pharmacy, Temple University 


Anyone elected to the presidency of an association for edu- 
cation in this twentieth century, is expected to give his thought 
and devote his energies to the promotion of the aims and ideals 
for which the society was formed,—those purposes which jus- 
tify its existence. This is a truism. 

I wish you would glance with me for a moment at the his- 
tory of education. I cannot take the time to even touch upon 
an outline, much less to fill in the details, but out of your 
knowledge let pass before you a panorama beginning with the 
sarly efforts of the Jesuits, to Comenius, the founder of modern 
education. Come over to Harvard, William and Mary, down 
through a succession of educational foundings to the land- 
grant colleges, the beginning of university education at Johns 
Hopkins, our modern public and private school systems, and 
the present large number of colleges and universities offering 
instruction in every conceivable field of human endeavor and 
interest. Visualize with me a procession of educators, the 
development of learning, the progress in devising newer sys- 
tems of instructional procedure. See the resultant intellectual 
regeneration, enlightenment, clearer thinking, sounder evalua- 
tion of men and motives, things and their functions. 

The continuous scene depicts the efforts and advancement 
in this field through one century after another and pictures 
men by ever increasing knowledge raised from the crudeness 
of bare existence to heights of comfort in a new social sys- 
tem of which no one had dreamed when the first gropings for 
intellectual light inaugurated modern educational methods. 

With vour mind focused on this bird’s-eye view, and re- 
calling the statement I designated as a truism, I believe you 
will see with me a curious, a sadly interesting commentary 
on the basic, fundamental effects or results of these many 
generations of educational strivings in the fact that, three 
hundred years after Comenius, the president of the associa- 
tion was forced by the present chaotic state of society through- 
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out the world to devote his thought and time during his incum- 
bency, not to the advancement of learning, not to constructive 
endeavor, but to its very antithesis, the wholly and totally de- 
structive force called war. War, a war in which human slaugh- 
ter and material destruction have run rampant and which for 
sheer brutality cannot be matched, unless we inquire prior to 
the history of modern education. Only a year ago when I 
was inducted into office, we were little affected by this cruel 
thing which is now reaching out with its tentacles, touching 
us at every turn and interfering in so many ways with life’s 
normal course. I am uttering the plaint of frustration, the 
thwart of intention and opportunity. 

I wonder to what extent we, responsible in this great 
country for the educational process which trains for one of 
societies most important requirements, may unwittingly have 
contributed to this holocaust of war. We may affirm that we 
are not responsible for the creation of the juggernaut which 
is rolling over the birthplaces of civilization; but mankind 
has one common foundation in moral obligation, and the in- 
tegrity of the foundation can only be preserved by universal 
devotion and concerted effort. We of this Association have our 
part to play. 

Until the adoption of the four year curriculum, pharma- 
ceutical education was concerned chiefly with a professional 
education too narrowly conceived. We were turning out com- 
petent technicians, but in doing so sacrificed or neglected other 
equally important values. This procedure was not peculiar to 
pharmacy alone. The other related and collateral professions 
erred in the same way. 

Ten years ago we effected an important change by intro- 
ducing into an enlarged curriculum a few subjects designed 
to broaden the horizon and thereby enable the graduate to 
better deal with the complexities of modern life. But the list 
of such subjects is inadequate and even some of those intro- 
duced are optional. We make a better scientific worker, but 
are we doing our duty in training for citizenship and for a 
useful part in the complicated social, political, and economic 
life which surrounds us? 

All observers agree that scientific achievements have made 
possible the world’s material progress leading to mechanical 
comfort and ease on the one hand, and to the engines of destruc- 
tion on the other; this tremendous development in the realm 
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of science has been accomplished without corresponding effort 
and effect in spiritual areas. The result has been a lack of 
balance in our social growth, with the weight heavy on the 
material side and with corresponding lightness in things of 
the intellect,—culture, refinement, restraint, and all of the 
attributes controlled by the higher cerebral centers. 

A chain, whether it be of steel or in human relations, is no 
stronger than its weakest link. Pharmacy has its function to 
perform in the establishment of a kindly world order. At no 
time in its 4,000 years of service has it faced greater respon- 
sibility than now, and at no previous period has it had the 
opportunity for useful contributions to society which will be 
presented during the immediate future, the postwar period. 

When we study its possible influence, and compare the 
educational system which prepares its practitioners with the 
requirements in the related professions, two convictions stand 
out. First, that the professional and scientific training of our 
young men is adequate for the average requirements of present 
day practice; second, in the field of the humanities and social 
relationships it is not as well developed as in the other pro- 
fessions of comparable age and importance. 

If pharmaceutical education is to accept and fairly meet its 
responsibilities in the readjustment which will follow this peri- 
od of strife, it must now actively plan an educational program 
which will not only produce well trained scientists, but which 
also will prepare these practitioners to better take their place 
in our social, economic and political life. They must be quali- 
fied to make their contribution to the solution of the problems 
of world regeneration which, because .of the exalted position 
their service occupies in the broad social design, is expected 
if, indeed, not demanded of them. 

I believe that our professional course is being developed 
so soundly and that our present position in relation to scien- 
tific training is so rapidly being satisfactorily consolidated, 
that we are warranted in taking the first steps toward a 
program which will divorce the academic or cultural subjects 
from the professional curriculum and require their accom- 
plishment on the college level as a prerequisite for entry toa 
purely professional course. 

Fortunately, in this respect our duty to society (which is 
our motivation) is buttressed by the practical requirements 
for progress and advancement in the areas in which our 
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graduates, by tradition or competency, do or should apply their 
knowledge. This practical aspect will become more evident 
further on in my address. 

I recommend that the Committee on Problems and Plans 
be instructed to give consideration to a pre-college course of 
appropriate content and length as an entrance requirement to 
schools and colleges of pharmacy to become effective at a prac- 
ticable future date or year. 

In giving voice to this broadened concept of pharmaceutical 
education, I am not unmindful of prevailing conditions through- 
out the industry, and particularly those existing in the pro- 
fessional service and retail branch. 

We hear much about a shortage in the supply of pharmacists 
as well as the contention that a deficiency does not exist. I have 
listened to formal and informal arguments by the supporters 
of both theories. They never reach common ground because 
they start from different premises. 

Those who find a dearth of competent personnel believe that 
the existing pharmacies and the entire service they render, is 
a convenience to which the American public has become accus- 
tomed and which it would not willingly surrender. 

The advocates of the too many pharmacies theory claim 
that there are far more drug stores than are required to render 
an adequate strictly pharmaceutical service. 

Regardless of which thought we support, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the system governing today’s practice 
is the result of many years of habituation and, even though a 
change were desirable, it could not be affected by radical mea- 
sures over night. 

It is not my intention nor desire to contend for an advanced 
educational program for which pharmaceutical opinion is not 
prepared; rather, I have been induced by my thinking to pro- 
pose an educational program for pharmacy which, I am sure 
will have the support of pharmaceutical opinion in a relatively 
short period of time. 

Since college graduation, I have been concerned with pro- 
fessional education, but it has been my endeavor also to main- 
tain an intimate contact with retail practice. I am frequently 
struck with the interest in the problems of pharmacy mani- 
fested by many of its unobtrusive practitioners, and I wish to 
say that there is more real interest taken by many of them in 
the basic integrity of our educational system than we educators 
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have been inclined to believe. The conditioning leaven has been 
at work and is well under way from within, not from without. 
This is significant and encouraging. 

The future of pharmacy lies in the field of professional 
practice. There has been an observable trend in this direc- 
tion for some time, due largely, I believe, to the stimulating 
influence of the four year course. We must further this direc- 
tion by proper education. It stands to reason that pharmacy 
cannot expect a position of parity with its colleagues in the 
other health professions, nor can it rightfully demand or as- 
sume a full share of responsibility in public health regula- 
tion and control, without an educational preparation adequate 
for the exacting requirements, and inferior to none. 

Notwithstanding preoccupation with problems resulting 
from the intrusion of Mars and the resulting National Defense 
program, I am happy to say that some important endeavors 
within the scope of the Association’s objectives received re- 
quired attention. I shall mention and explain the projects 
which seem fraught with greatest potentialities for fruitful 
results. 


Distributive Education 

Last September, B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, requested this 
Association to send two representatives to Washington to at- 
tend a meeting for the purpose of discussing a distributive 
education program for druggists. The chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and the president presented themselves at the 
appointed time and place. Other delegates in attendance rep- 
resented the American Pharmaceutical Association, National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, National Association of 
Retail Druggists, the Office of Education, and State Distribu- 
tive Education officials. 

We learned that the Office of Education intended proceed- 
ing with a program of distributive education for druggists 
on a nationwide scale with or without our approval. The matter 
of further participation in this undertaking was submitted to 
the Executive Committee which voted affirmatively. At the 
request of the Office of Education to appoint two members ac- 
cessible to Chicago, on a committee to prepare an outline of 
courses to be used throughout the United States, I named 
Deans E. R. Serles and the late Charles B. Jordan. An advisory 
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committee was formed for consultation and review of program 
proposals on which Dean Little and the president were asked 
to serve. 

During the first meeting in Washington, it developed that 
under the terms and interpretations of the George-Deen Act, 
scientific and professional courses were not considered as 
coming under its provisions and could not be listed. The com- 
mittee pointed out that courses designed for this field, ip 
which a sound education in science was prerequisite for prac- 
tice, should be determined on a different basis from that em- 
ployed in outlining courses for an industry in which there was 
no particular educational requirement. 

Our point of view was recognized and prevailed; the 
completed outline provides for courses for pharmacists in har- 
mony with their scientific education and the knowledge require- 
ment for intelligently distributing drugs and sick-room sup- 
plies. 

Last winter I heard a leader in pharmacy question the 
propriety of the colleges participating in this movement. I 
immediately wrote to Deans Jordan and Serles for an expres- 
sion of opinion, out of their participation in the outline con- 
struction. Dean Jordan replied as follows: 

“T think you will see from the outline that the professional 
part of pharmacy is well taken care of and I am convinced 
that the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy should, 
by all means, participate in this work. In fact, I think we 
would make a serious mistake if we did not participate in this 
work.” 

Dean Serles was equally emphatic and submitted a lucid 
and strong statement in favor of our participation. 

The text for the courses is now being written and I believe 
will be available at an early date. Dr. Kyker will appear on 
our program and explain the procedure to be followed by 
organizations or groups wishing to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered. 


Representative to the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education 


When it became necessary to appoint a successor to Dean 
Jordan on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
I had before me from District No. 7, the following resolution. 

“Resolved: That we demand that the western part of the 
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United States be given representation on the American Council 
of Pharmaceutical Education, and further that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to District No. 8 for their consideration.” 

Although I had been requested by the Executive Committee 
to fill the vacancy, I deferred appointment for a month expect- 
ing a good many nominations or suggestions for this impor- 
tant office. Only two names were proposed ; none from District 
No. 

While sympathizing with the desires of the west for repre- 
sentation, because of his five years experience as chairman 
of the executive committee and other admirable qualifications, 
I appointed Dean Ernest Little. I mention this subject to 
bring to your attention that there is no provision governing 
such appointments which requires geographical allocation. 
If selection on such a basis is desirable, the reasons therefore 
should be presented through proper channels for consideration 
und ultimate action. 


Committee on Personnel Problems 

A new committee was authorized last year to work in 
conjunction with equal representation from the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy and the National Association of Retail Druggists. 
The committee is charged with studying personnel problems 
in retail pharmacies. The final findings of this committee may 
have far reaching effects, and I commend to your attention the 
preliminary report to be presented by Chairman Joseph B. 
Burt. 

National Defense 

The work of the president in the area of national defense 
is inextricably bound up with activities of the Joint Committee 
on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, of 
which he is chairman, and in which this Association has equal 
representation with three other national organizations. 

Enumeration of the problems receiving consideration, and 
delineation of the procedure followed, would make this address 
entirely too lengthy and tax your patience. The activities 
properly coming under this heading will be explained with 
the detail permissible in the time available, when the committee 
makes its report at the joint session with the American Phar- 
maceutical Association and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy. 
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As a matter of record, I shall attach a copy of the report of 
that committee to this address. I ask you to listen to the com- 
mittee report as representing a major part of my activities 
during the past year. However, I shall now refer briefly to 
one or two actions of particular interest to the colleges. 


National Committee on Education and Defense 

When the Selective Service Act was pending in Congress, 
and many professions, educational associations and guilds 
were endeavoring to have clauses written into the act, which 
would protect the interests of their constituents, I made pro- 
per representations in favor of the deferment of pharmacists 
and students of pharmacy. When the act was passed and signed 
these efforts were continued. As so many educational associa- 
tions were pressing their claims for recognition, Selective 
Service Hearquarters in the interest of time conservation, 
expressed the desire that a spokesman for education be nomi- 
nated to act as a liaison officer between national organized 
education and Selective Service Headquarters. Dr. Francis J. 
Brown of New York University was selected for the purpose 
by the American Council on Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association, and much of our work was subsequently done 
through and in consultation with Dr. Brown. 


The two organizations just mentioned organized a National 
Committee on Education and Defense, which has very effec- 
tively functioned in all matters suggested by its name. Splen- 
did work has been done for the national health, safety and 
interest. Because of the importance of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion in the area of national health, I suggested to the co- 
chairmen of the committee, Doctors George F. Zook and 
Willard E. Givens, that I believed mutual advantages would 
accrue from membership being accorded to this association. 
The association was unanimously elected to membership by 
the executive committee, February 7, 1941, since which time we 
have labored in close cooperation with the committee for the 
attainment of our common objectives. 

The membership of this association was notified by letter 
of this action and was kept informed of the progress of efforts 
prompted by the necessities of pharmaceutical education. | 
had sent to you, as published, the Bulletin of Higher Education 
and National Defense and personally issued some interpreta- 
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tions and instructions for your guidance in answering ques- 
tions about deferment and army placement opportunities. 
You received these letters and other reports from time to 
time, therefore are familiar with them and I shall refrain from 
specific references in this address. May I thank you for the 
splendid and prompt response to the number of questionnaires 
which only imperative demand caused me to issue. 

I know you are interested and vitally concerned with the 
status of students under selective service. For the reason 
previously mentioned I have discussed this subject in the 
supplement to be attached to this report. 

In connection with my thoughts about the importance of 
higher entrance requirements for schools and colleges of 
pharmacy, and whether the time has come to begin to plan for 
that, which is to me a desirable and ultimately inevitable step, 
I naturally thought of the possible effect upon the required 
number of pharmacist replacements, and of the possible ec- 
onomic effects upon the educational institutions. By the time 
such a plan would be feasible of adoption, I believe both con- 
siderations can be removed. I think we must drop our some- 
what insular point of view and develop instead a generally 
broader concept of pharmacy, acquire a better understanding 
of its ramifications and scope, and within this enlarged horizon 
integrate the educational process into pharmaceutical endeavor 
wherever it may be found, within the whole range of activity, 
from the crude raw materials to the physicians prescription 
and dosage forms. 

For sometime I have visualized the advantages to accrue 
from a more intimate relationship and closer cooperation be- 
tween pharmaceutical education and the commercial activi- 
ties found in the manufacturing, wholesale and retail branches. 
During the years when our educational objectives were 
limited, and our standards were predicated upon our ob- 
jectives, the industrial branches of drugdom perforce turned 
to other institutions for their skilled scientific workers and 
economic experts. Since the placing of our program on the 
standard four year basis, industry is again turning its eyes 
to the schools of pharmacy and scanning the records of the 
annual June crop. It is now taking many of our too few top- 
flight graduates, the high scholarship men, for its labora- 
tories, and the personality-plus men for business contacts and 
selling. 
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It was my feeling that, as the industry is taking a large 
number of the better qualified pharmacists, and also has a 
vital stake in the educational preparation of those operating 
retail drug stores, it could be counted upon, not only to mani- 
fest a greater interest in the standards and objectives of phar- 
maceutical and related education, but also to make some 
tangible contribution to its support. This disposition of in- 
dustry is clearly evident in the progress being made by the 
Drug Trade Conference Committee on Endowments headed 
by Dean Little. 

Discussion with individuals, and later at a small group 
meeting, of the possibility of the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers financing a sizeable block of scholarships to at- 
tract to this profession a larger number of properly qualified 
students, were so encouraging that a month ago I invited 
thirty-five leaders, representing almost every phase of phar- 
maceutical endeavor, including education, to meet with me for 
the purpose of effecting a closer contact between the industry 
and education, and to determine whether these groups were 
sufficiently aware of the great importance of having enrolled 
more students of ability; and, if so, whether they would be 
willing to consider spending a material sum of money for the 
purpose. The response could scarcely have been more grati- 
fying; notwithstanding but a five day notice, and the middle 
of the vacation season, nineteen were present and all absentees 
satisfactorily accounted for. 

I was amazed at the interest shown. I was likewise greatly 
impressed by the knowledge possessed by nearly every man 
present about our educational program, and the complete 
understanding of the part it played in the furtherance of their 
interests. This meeting continued in session for five hours, 
and I doubt whether heretofore there has been such a free, 
intimate, heart to heart talk about the relationship of phar- 
maceutical education to pharmaceutical industry, and their 
mutual dependency. 

I found these men to be taking a long-term view of phar- 
maceutical education in its relation to the growth and develop- 
ment of the drug business for the future. They have much at 
stake and plan accordingly. They realize that in view of the 
rapid extension and dissemination of higher education, with 
college attendance and graduation commonplace, that to pro- 
perly perform its function and command the respect of the 
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well-educated citizen of the present and of the future, phar- 
macy can build firmly only if the standards and scope for 
education in pharmacy, are on a parity with those in the 
other health professions. Particularly they see that those 
representing pharmacy in public contacts must be as well 
educated at least as the men and women with whom they have 
business, social or any other kind of relations. They are cogni- 
zant of the great increase in the number of men and women 
who have a college education and who are found in every 
possible trade and industry. While just a few decades ago the 
pharmacist was one of the small number of formally educated 
men in his community, today he no longer enjoys that distinc- 
tion. That enviable position can only be restored by appro- 
priate and superior education. 

I found not the slightest indication on the part of industry 
to lower educational standards but I was impressed with the 
desire of those present to see prevailing standards at least 
maintained. During the discussion of this topic these men 
accepted the view that pharmacy could not hope to better its 
professional position by offering a sub-standard education be- 
cause it would appeal only to a low quality of student. Intelli- 
gent prospective students who know the advantages of sound 
undergraduate training would avoid a sub-standard pharmacy 
course in favor of other fields. 

My conclusions from these meetings with leaders in the 
industry are, that with rare execptions they are deeply inter- 
ested in pharmaceutical education, and will cooperate with us 
in any worthwhile effort to improve the quality of our educa- 
tional products. This objective may be forwarded by two 
feasible steps. First, the planning and conduction of a com- 
prehensive program for bringing to the attention of young 
men and women searching for a career of useful service which 
will vield economic security, the many and diverse opportuni- 
ties in the pharmaceutical field. Second, making available 
scholarships to enable students who lack financial resources to 
obtain the necessary college education. 

I have been informed by responsible leaders in the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail fields, of their willingness to 
seriously endeavor to secure enlarged financial support for a 
program having as its objective the attracting to the schools 
and colleges of pharmacy, a larger number of students pos- 
sessing the attributes which will enable them, on graduation, 
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to uphold the best traditions of this profession; to be governed 
in practice by the highest ideals and principles of pharma- 
ceutical ethics; and because of their scholastic ability, make 
notable contributions to the advancement of the pharmaceutical 
sciences. 

I have been assured that if this Association, looks with 
favor upon such assistance, these representatives are prepared 
to immediately request the support of their respective groups 
to approve the appointment of representatives to constitute a 
committee to confer with a committee from this Association 
and to decide upon ways and means for making a large number 
of scholarships available as soon as possible, with the hope that 
the plan may be made effective, at least in part, for the coming 
scholastic year. I am convinced that nothing but good can 
come from the meeting of such committees for this purpose, 
with the added opportunity for developing a closer degree of 
cooperation between pharmaceutical education and pharma- 
ceutical industry. I recommend that a committee of five be 
appointed by this Association. That this Association express 
its appreciation to the individuals and the associations they 
represent for the interest they have exhibited in these prob- 
lems, and that we request them to form a joint committee to 
work with the committee I recommended. 


Medical and Pharmaceutical Cooperation 
MORRIS FISHBEIN 
Editor, Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, I|linois 


Much of what I have to say you could have read here and 
there in various professional journals. All that I hope to do is 
to collate for you some information concerning the trends that 
now prevail, particularly in your field. We heard little about 
pharmaceutcial ethics and, indeed, not much about medical 
ethics until the turn of the nineteenth century. True, Hippoc- 
rates many years before had presented in his school at Cos 
the Hippocratic Oath, which says nothing about pharmacists. 
It does tell the doctors, however, that a wise doctor does not 

*This address was given at the joint dinner of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy at the 1941 meeting at Detroit, at which Dr. Fishbein was 
guest speaker. The italics in this paper are the Editor’s. 
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do anything for which he is not trained. It makes this state- 
ment in that simple phrase in the Hippocratic Oath. “I will 
not cut for stone, but will leave that to the practitioners of 
that art.”” At the turn of the nineteenth century in 1803, Per- 
cival presented to the British Medical Association in England 
the principles of ethics which prevail today in medical associa- 
tions throughout the world. 


Percival was an interesting character who was in charge 
of the infirmary at Manchester. His eyes failed him while he 
was still young. Not long ago I pointed out that we suffer now- 
adays from a lack of philosophers, principally because of the 
development of false teeth and eye glasses. At the turn of the 
nineteenth century when a man reached the age of forty, 
his eyes giving out and his teeth beginning to fail, he 
would sit down with a mind still active and begin to think of 
his experiences for the benefit of mankind. Nowadays, with the 
development of false teeth and eye glasses, he goes on work- 
ing until sixty-five. Then he takes up golf. When he sits down 
to think he has nothing left with which to think, so we have 
few philosophers. But Percival lost his eyesight when young 
and began to think of the problems of the world and partic- 
ularly of the medical world. 


Being a wise man, he did not present them as principles 
of ethics as he himself conceived them, but sent them first to 
such men as William Withering and Erasmus Darwin and 
William Heberden and many other distinguished people of 
his time. After they had given him their corrections, he finally 
presented them. When the American Medical Association was 
formed in 1846, a committee headed by Isaac Hays, at that 
time Editor of the American Journal of Medical Sciences in 
Philadelphia, undertook to prepare a set of principles of ethics 
for the American Medical Association. They built their prin- 
ciple of medical ethics on the original principles of medical 
ethics developed by Percival in England. 

Incidentally, Percival is famous for having written a fine 
essay on the value of cod liver oil. In his principles of medical 
ethics, Percival included several sections, having to do with the 
relationships between doctors and hospitals, between doctors 
and patients, and between doctors and apothecaries. Later 
that section of the principles of medical ethics which con- 
cerned relationships of physicians to apothecaries was eli- 
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minated and there was inserted a section having to do with 
the relationships of the medical profession to the public. 


In the section which had to do with the relationships of 
physicians to apothecaries, Percival had one principle which 
is well worth repeating. I will give you the substance. He 
said that the physician and the apothecary shall deal with each 
other with such etiquette as not to diminish the authority of 
the one or the respect of the other, for, being professional men, 
it was their duty to act toward each other in that manner. 
That, after all, is about all the rule we really need concern- 
ing interprofessional relations between the medical profession 
and the apothecaries. They need only act toward each other 
as professional men should act toward each other, so as not 
to diminish the authority of the one or the respect of the 
other. Unfortunately, the trend of the times and particu- 
larly the intensive activities associated with mass action 
and with commercialization in both the field of medicine and 
pharmacy have introduced many new problems. The changing 
times have made a great deal of difference in medical practice. 
Quite certainly they have already greatly modified pharma- 
ceutical practice. The advancement of medical science, which 
has progressed more rapidly in the past fifty years than in 
all the previous centuries of the life of man on this earth, has 
greatly modified medical practice today. There has been a 
strong trend toward specialization. With the coming of spe- 
cialization there are many physicians today who have prac- 
tically lost intimate contact with pharmacy, as they are con- 
cerned almost wholly with the mechancial aspects of medical 
practice. 

The great advances that have taken place in medicine have 
been reflected largely in the advancement of medical education. 
In 1905 (and this is an old story) there were in the United 
States 166 medical colleges, including fly-by-night schools, 
some of them actually teaching only at night, some of them 
having forty students who watched one professor dissect a 
corpse ; other medical schools in 1905 already demanded a cer- 
tain amount of cultural education preliminary to medical edu- 
cation. The problem was considered by the American Medical 
Association in 1905. To the aid of the Association came 
Abraham Flexner and the Carnegie Foundation. They ac- 
complished an improvement of medical education wholly by 
the power of publicity and not by any power lying in the forces 
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of law, not in any power that related to the courts—only the 
power of publicity! When an aroused public learns of an evil 
that exists which affects intimately their health and their lives, 
the public may be depended on to take the matter into their 
own hands and to aid the profession concerned in raising its 
standards. 

Today in the United States, instead of 166 medical col- 
leges, there are 76 class-A medical colleges, of which 9 give 
only the first two years of medicine and 66 give a four-year 
medical course. The least of these schools demands at least 
two years of cultural education preliminary to medical educa- 
tion. The vast majority now ask three years and many ask 
four years of cultural education before a student may enter 
on the medical curriculum. 

Pharmacy has advanced also. Gradually the poorer schools 
in the field of pharmacy are being eliminated. Many are self- 
destructive because, in times like these, a professional school 
that depends primarily on its income from students for its 
advancement is not likely to go forward. Exploitation of stu- 
dents in a professional school, regardless of the branch or 
profession which they teach, leads inevitably to the destruction 
of the institution which would exploit the students. 

In medicine, perhaps unfortunately, the trend has swung 
so far to the opposite extreme there are some medical schools 
in the United States, as shown by a recent report of the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals, in which the medical 
student pays a tuition of $300 a year and the college spends 
approximately $3,650 per year per student. I doubt if such 
a situation is likely to come soon in pharmacy. No doubt, how- 
ever, the trend is definitely toward advancement of profes- 
sional education, primarily because there is so much more to 
be learned today by the student of pharmacy than needed to 
be learned by the man who was training himself to be a drug 
clerk fifty or sixty years ago. 

A student of pharmacy today is planning to become a 
professional man in every sense of the word. If he fails 
to become a professional man it is a reflection of the fact 
that the faculty which taught him failed to impress on him 
sufficiently the ultimate goal of his education. The boy who 
comes out of a first-class pharmaceutical school, such as most 
of you are conducting today, and goes immediately into some 
low-grade commercial aspect of pharmaceutical work, has 
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failed to profit by the kind of education which you have tried 
to give him. 

The trend today is toward more and more cultural educa- 
tion. Only by such cultural education preliminary to a pro- 
fessional course can the young man be imbued with the ideals 
necessary to practice a profession as a profession should be 
practiced. One cannot establish these ideals in the crowded 
curriculum of a professional course. 

Other aspects of the professional curriculum have been 
neglected and must be introduced into the professional cur- 
riculum, so that any attempt to begin cultural education with 
professional education is likely to have sad results in the near 
future. Sooner or later all cultural education must precede 
professional education in order to make room in the profes- 
sional course for certain aspects of sociology and economics 
and psychology and public relations and professional relations, 
which are now greatly neglected in many medical schools and 
quite certainly neglected in most schools of pharmacy. 

From time to time over the last twenty-five years or more 
in which I have been associated intimately with medical 
and pharmaceutical problems, I have observed the gradual 
development of this trend toward higher and higher standards 
in the field of pharmacy. When | first came into the medical 
field, we heard much discussion of two main problems when- 
ever doctors and pharmacists assembled. First was the prob- 
lem of counter prescribing and self-education; the other 
problem was doctors dispensing. Whenever one mentioned 
counter prescribing, one received a right cross to the jaw called 
doctor dispensing. Whenever one mentioned doctor dispens- 
ing, one received a left cross to the jaw known as counter pre- 
scribing. Now, actually we hear little of these subjects com- 
pared to what we used to hear. The reason is that more and 
more the trend of the times has been toward a scientific prac- 
tice of medicine and a scientific practice of pharmacy, which 
are likely to diminish more and more doctor dispensing and 
counter prescribing. 

Counter prescribing becomes increasingly less desirable 
because the actual knowledge of medicine is now such that 
there are very few drugs given on faith alone. There is basis 
for most of the drugs that are prescribed. Again doctor dis- 
pensing is falling by the wayside for exactly the same reason, 
namely, that the few little things that many doctors still en- 
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deavor to dispense are the types of products in most instances 
which intelligent patients take without even asking the doctor 
or druggist. Our public is much better informed concerning 
the effects of many simple home remedies and know much 
more about these things than did the public of an earlier day. 

I have heard many doctors, still living in the ancient past, 
say that it is absolutely criminal for a patient to take an 
aspirin tablet without asking the doctor. If it is, there are 
at least a hundred million criminals in the United States doing 
that every day. Nobody knows that any better than the men 
who sell the aspirin. However, many of the patients have 
themselves discovered that in many instances the aspirin does 
not do what they think it will and in many instances they 
have discovered that it is much better to know what is wrong 
than to mask the symptoms for which they take analgesics. 

Furthermore, there have been gradual changes in legisla- 
tion culminating in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Let me 
point out to many who have said much about the deficiencies, 
inequalities and difficulties associated with the present law 
that laws are constantly rewritten. There are few laws on the 
statute books today which are going to be on the statute books 
in the same form twenty, fifty, or a hundred years hence. As 
times change, the laws change. As supreme courts change, the 
interpretations of laws change with the courts. Any competent 
lawyer whom you may consult nowadays will tell you that the 
law he knew no longer exists. 

We are members of two great professions, constantly going 
forward, endeavoring to adapt ourselves to changing condi- 
tions, unless we do adapt ourselves to changing conditions 
as new discoveries come and as new forms of government 
develop; professions in which many of us attempt to be leaders 
will find that they require new leaders who will lead them into 
new paths which we have been unable to follow. 

The pharmacist of today is not the simple drug clerk of 
an earlier period. He is, first, a man who has received some 
cultural training, so that his outlook toward the public makes 
him a professional man. Z/t is in his attitude toward life 
and the way he lives that a professional man differs from a 
tradesman or a laborer. That professional atttiude makes 
him a professional man. There are many outlets for his ser- 
vice in addition to being a teacher in a college of pharmacy. 
Let us take it for granted without inquiring too deeply into 
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the matter that all teachers in colleges of pharmacy are ethical 
pharmacists endeavoring to advance the standards of phar- 
maceutical education. In addition to the outlets for teachers, 
however, there are such new outlets as hospital pharmacy. 

As medical science has changed so that most medical prac- 
tice revolves around the hospital, there are going to be more 
and more outlets for pharmaceutical work in the hospital. 
The medical profession of today is not the simple profession 
that it was fifty or a hundred years ago. In 1890 there were 
just the doctors and the pharmacists and a few nurses and 
specialists. Today medicine represents a score of professions. 
Today medicine represents the physician and the wide variety 
of hospitals and nurses and practical nurses and the pharma- 
cists and the anesthetists and the laboratory technicians and 
the physical therapy technicians. It includes also the hospital 
records librarians and the x-ray librarians. In addition are 
the orderlies and the ambulance drivers, the chiropodists and 
the cosmetologists, the optometrists, and many other technical 
branches which have to do with the human body in health and 
in disease. 

Your representatives in Washington have met the same 
circumstances that have been met by the representatives of 
other medical branches in relationship to the services that you 
can render our government in time of emergency. One of the 
most difficult problems is the assignment of personnel, with the 
question of rank for all of the branches associated with medi- 
cine. Now just where all the branches will fit into the tables of 
organization in hospital service in the war is a considerable 
problem. 

I have no doubt that some believe that somewhere along 
the line there should be a Brigadier General of Pharmacy; 
perhaps there should be. It is difficult to decide just how far 
in the scale of professional attainments one must rise before 
one may be classified in the tables of organization in the United 
States Army as a professional man, entitled to a certain rank 
and, incidentally, the income associated with the rank. In the 
organization of the Army it is impossible to get the income 
without the rank 


As I look at the problems of pharmacy I find, particularly 
within the past ten years, a development which must be over- 
come if pharmacy is to advance I am not here to tell you how 
to conduct your business. ] would merely say that until a pro- 
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fession actually becomes united within itself for the common 
good of all, that profession is not likely to advance. Exactly as 
it was possible to see in medical organization in the period be- 
tween 1905 and 1915 much disorganization, depending on the 
fact that many people thought that they had a proprietary 
interest in the profession, so it is in pharmacy. Until you get 
rid of the idea that any man has a proprietary interest in the 
profession, that a certain part of pharmacy may be staked out 
as private property, pharmacy as a profession will not advance. 

There must be a union for the common good, the whole pur- 
pose being to advance the science of pharmacy and to advance 
the profession of pharmacy, not primarily for the benefit of 
pharmacy, but primarily for the benefit of the people whom 
pharmacy serves. As long as there are individual groups with- 
in the pharmaceutical profession that feel that they own one 
part of pharmacy or that someone else owns another part of 
pharmacy, as long as there are people who think that they 
own the Pharmacopoeia and other people who think that they 
own the National Formulary, there will be trouble in the 
pharmaceutical professions. Actually nobody owns any of 
these services. They belong to the people and to the profes- 
sions. No group of leaders working in those fields, primarily 
for their own interest, is going to be able to maintain that 
interest. The people who work for the good of all and for the 
advance of scientific pharmacy are the people who must have 
the leadership and who in the end will receive the confidence 
of the profession, 

As a member of the Board of Trustees of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, I have seen signs of the sort of dis- 
organization I have mentioned. The time has come now, if 
ever, for various groups in pharmacy who have these prob- 
lems placed on their shoulders to get together and to parti- 
tion the field in an equitable manner, remembering con- 
stantly that no one of them owns any part of the standards. 
These standards must be maintained for the good of pharmacy 
as a whole and not for the good of any particular group with- 
in the field of pharmacy. I believe that, all of them being, after 
all, leaders in their professions, all of them being well trained 
men, and all of them quite capable of seeing the handwrit- 
ing on the wall when it is in neon lights, they will probably 
recongnize the emergency that exists and give due regard 
to l1Luation. 
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Pharmacy has begun to adapt itself in other ways to the 
changing times. One of these is the recognition that the field 
of pharmacy has tremendously broadened because of the 
great new discoveries that have taken place in medical science. 
When pharmacy consisted primarily of the selection of crude 
drugs and chemical substances and their combination into 
mixtures and into pure principles which would be of benefit 
to the human body in bringing about certain reactions, it 
was somewhat complicated. However it was still relatively 
simple compared with the problem of the pharmacist of today. 
With the coming of biologic preparations into the field of 
pharmacy, with the coming of serums and vaccines and 
sterile solutions for intravenous injections, with the coming 
of insulin and liver extract, with the coming of the variety 
of glandular principles, both natural and synthetic, with 
the coming of the new chemotherapy, with the coming of 
innumerable other discoveries taht tremble today on the 
threshold of medical advancement, it becomes quite obvious 
that the pharmacist needs not only all the brains that a pro- 
fessional man can accumulate in at least a four-year course 
but a continued education after graduation. That has become 
so apparent in medicine that today no one would think of 
doubting it for a moment. In the educational number of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, at which we 
now are at work, we devote space to routine announce- 
ments regarding the standardization of ordinary medica! 
education, but we begin now to devote more and more space 
to the importance of continuous education, of graduate educa- 
tion, in the field of medicine. 


Is there, after all, a pharmacist who graduated from 
the pharmaceutical colleges of ten years ago, capable of con- 
fronting some of the problems in pharmacy that have arisen 
even within the past three years? Just think of the new pro- 
ducts that have come before us in that time. You will see how 
important it is for your profession to provide regular as- 
semblages of competent professional pharmacists throughout 
the United States, devoted not to politics, economics, or so- 
ciology of pharmacy, but wholly to intellectual advancement 
in scientific pharmacy. If it is possible for your undergraduate 
colleges to become the center of graduate education, that is 
ideal. There are available men who are devoting their entire 
lives to the teaching of pharmacy and who have laboratories 
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in which they can demonstrate the practical aspect of phar- 
maceutical advancement. Until undergraduate pharmaceutical 
colleges become the center for graduate education and until 
pharmacists throughout the United States recognize the im- 
portance of going back to school, until men recognize the 
importance of keeping abreast of scientific progress, phar- 
macy will not continue to advance with the speed that is re- 
quired, 


In addition there is the problem of education of a public 
that is thirsty for knowledge. When that book of LaWall’s 
on “Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy” was published re- 
cently, and whe ” | read Kre nie rs’ and Urdang’s hook on “The 
History of Pharmacy in the United States,” I realized that, 
after all, these aspects are just beginning to receive the atten- 
tion of a considerable portion of the pharmaceutical profession. 
I was delighted in looking through the program for this session 
to see a section devoted to historical problems. Unless a pro- 
fession knows the proud records of its own past, it cannot have 
the professional attitude that is associated with a history of 
a long career of service to mankind. Let me emphasize again 
that is what makes a profession,—a service rendered by a 
group to mankind in general, not primarily with the idea of 
pe rsonal reward, 


How is our public educated today regarding the advance- 
ment of pharmaceutical science? Principally by the radio. 
What kind of education does one get on the radio regarding 
the advancement in pharmacy? Most of it is wrong, primarily 
because it emphasizes and overemphasizes certain aspects 
which do not come into proper perspective with the whole. 


Again and again certain firms, which depend primarily 
on the modern pharmacy as an outlet for their peculiar goods, 
endeavor to put on campaigns, “See your druggist regularly,” 
exactly as you have to see your dentist—I think now it is three 
times a year,—and “See your doctor whenever you can.” That 
is what makes chiropractic chiropractic and not medicine. 


Salesmanship is not scientific education 


There came to my desk just within the last few days from a 
large radio syndicate a proposed campaign which they plan 
for the benefit of the druggists in their vicinity. They asked 
me to read this campaign plan and to give them my opinion. 
My opinion was somewhat profane. The chief focus around 
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which this campaign revolved was the idea “See your doctor 
once in every so often, go to your druggist regularly, and get 
vitamins to maintain your health.” That was the basis of 
the proposed radio campaign for the benefit of the druggists. 
Obviously such a campaign is not going to benefit the druggists, 
the doctors or the patients. That radio campaign is really 
not going to benefit anybody except the radio station. 

I realize, as all of you recognize, that the public really 
knows nothing whatever about vitamins. The public has un- 
questionably been over-sold until now on vitamins and with 
the wrong kind of information. With the right kind of informa- 
tion they would not have been over-sold. The average man 
knows that there are A, B, C, D and E and sometimes F and 
G, K and possibly H, quite certainly P and maybe W. Those 
are vitamins of which we now have some knowledge. There 
remains much education for the public as to what the vitamins 
are and what they do and their place in the science of medi- 
cine and in the science of nutrition. We are going to have to 
adjust in some manner the question as to whether vitamins 
are adrug store product or a grocery store product, or whether 
they are to be sold principally through the periodicals. Cer- 
tainly there is a tremendous field of education for the public 
in relationship to just this one aspect of the practice of phar- 
macy. 

In the practice of medicine we have been at work for some 
fifteen years on the question of utilizing the radio for popular 
health education. We have developed a syndicated news- 
paper service for popular health education. We recognize 
that people today are educated in innumerable manners. It 
is far better that such education shall come with the guidance 
of the professions most intimately concerned than that it 
should come about by the happenstance and chance of a com- 
mercial organization which is over-selling some one aspect 
of the problem. 

I want to emphasize again one point: medicine is today 
a profession of innumerable professions; from the very earliest 
times pharmacy was recognized as the handmaiden of medi- 
cal practice, a handmaiden standing at the right hand, cap- 
able of a vast service to the people whom medicine serves 
in time of need. If we will only kéep before ourselves that 
fundamental statement which Percival wrote so many years 
ago, that there must be an etiquette between the doctor and 
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the pharmacist which will never diminish the authority of 
one and the respect of the other, we will have an attitude 
which resembles the Golden Rule. That is all there really is to 
ethics: Do unto others as you would have them do unto you. 
As long as doctors and pharmacists act toward each other in 
that manner, we will not have to worry much about inter- 
professional relations. 


The Problems of Selective Service as They Affect 
Students of Pharmacy’ 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
New York University 


I am very glad of this opportunity to meet with you tonight, 
because one of the difficult problems that we have faced con- 
tinually from the point of view of the national committee has 
been that of interpreting some of the procedures to the insti- 
tutions, and until and unless these procedures are adequately 
understood and carried forward cooperatively, many of the 
problems of selective service cannot be adequately solved. Many 
of them will remain unsolved even with close cooperation, but 
I can tonight I think give you something of the background of 
the work that has gone into the development of these proced- 
ures and perhaps explain some of the basic problems that still 
remain. 

Certainly national defense challenges every aspect of Am- 
erican life. It has reached into our homes and drawn from 
them 1,412,000 men for the Army and almost another million 
for other arms of military defense— a standing force of almost 
two and a half million. It has restricted our purchases and 
modified our consumption. You saw pictures just the other 
day of the women mobbing the counters for silk hose. Na- 
tional defense has changed our entire outlook in industry, con- 
verting it from a peace industry to that of a war industry. 


*Dr. Brown is professor of education at New York University. At 
the request of the American Council on Education he was loaned for the 
express purpose of handling the problems created by national] defense in- 
cluding Selective Service as they effect the students in colleges and univer- 
sities. The paper was read at the second session of the meeting at Detroit 
on August 16. 
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Huge factories with belching chimneys are now where there 
were only vacant spaces. A million people are tonight in homes 
that they were not occupying eight months ago. Many of 
them in trailers, Joad families of a higher type than those 
of traditional motion picture fame. 


Perhaps most important of all, national defense has tended 
to modify and to challenge some of our perspectives, facing ¢ 
more insecure future, raising continually in our minds, what 
next? On March 1, Congress had appropriated thirty-seven 
billion, and on August 1, in approved and pending legislation 
raised the expenditures for national defense alone to sixty-one 
billion dollars. Just recently we were told that this is only 
the beginning. It is estimated that the demand for professional 
personnel will reach its peak approximately October, 1942. 
Today there are about three and one-half million men and 
women engaged in the defense industries. It is estimated 
that by that time there will be not less than five and one-half 
million or a further increase of almost 40 per cent. It is ex- 
pected that by that time there will be approximately two and 
one-half million men in our army camps with perhaps another 
million and a half more in the other arms of the service, or a 
standing armed service, land and naval forces, of fairly close 
to four million men. 


New cities will have been constructed. Other cities will 
have vacant areas. New problems of recreation and of leisure, 
new problems of health and sanitation, now looming large on 
the horizon, will be all the more important by that time. As 
we sit here tonight every second that passes we are spending 
$277.50 for national defense. It is estimated that sum will at 
least be doubled by October, 1942. 


Certainly living in cataclysmic times such as these, no insti- 
stitution in American life can go wholly unscathed. The atti- 
tude of “Business as usual” as an attitude can be taken only 
if one shuts one’s eyes to facts and refuses to recognize the 
pounding force of realities, and yet educational institutions 
are in a position in which they must seek at the same time to 
meet two almost irreconcilable demands. One is that of meet- 
ing the immediate demands for personnel in national defense. 
The other is that of keeping continually in mind also that it 
is imperative to maintain a continuous supply of trained men 
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not only for long-range national defense program but also for 
the period at the termination of the emergency, which, pray 
God, some day must end. These two objectives, equally im- 
perative, challenge the best thought of every person connected 
in any way with the field of education. Certainly in meeting 
the first need, public education, public schools and colleges, 
rose almost immediately to seek to meet that need to the 
fullest. 

I need not tell you that through an appropriation of thirty- 
six million dollars during this past year the trade and voca- 
tional schools have trained for this immediate need for per- 
sonnel for defense, one million two hundred thousand persons 
in short-term trade and industrial courses, with an additional 
two hundred thousand persons trained in the engineering 
schools and colleges in refresher courses on a somewhat higher 
level. The budget for 1941-42 for the program of the short- 
term college courses alone is sixteen and one-half million 
dollars. Of this amount there are to be new appropriations in- 
cluded for training chemists, physicists and industrial super- 
visors. The last term is broadly interpreted to include also 
the training of persons in accounting, public administration 
and business administration as well as possibly some other 
fields not specifically in the schools of engineering, and it is 
interesting to note that we are moving on up now into a level 
which is demanding a still higher level of training in a more 
definitely professional field than that first surge of the demand 
of a purely skilled and semi-skilied type. 

In the providing of these short-term refresher courses some 
have seemed to imply that this is meeting the need for pro- 
fessional personnel. I should like to say just as forcefully as it 
is possible to say it, that certainly those who are responsible 
for the planning of such courses have not thought that they 
are in any sense a substitute for basic, fundamental training 
of persons in definite, professional fields. Even the trade and 
vocational short courses are not a substitute for full vocational 
training. 

The problem then is one of seeking not alone to meet this 
emergent need but likewise to carry forward this continuous 
program, and to interrupt that program at any one point in the 
total number of years required for it is certainly to gamble 
with the long-range interests not only of national defense but 
of our total civilian life. I would go one step farther and say 
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that even the effort to telescope this program into a fewer 
number of years is running a risk in the interests of the 
profession that seems at this point at least certainly to be un- 
wise. That this is true and is recognized by the various agen- 
cies concerned with the problems of the national defense I think 
can be pretty clearly shown. Certainly Congress itself recog- 
nized that there was the need for this continuance of the long- 
range professional training in including in the act the oppor- 
tunity for occupational deferment for individuals who were 
engaged in other endeavors essential to the national health, 
safety or interest. 

The regulations governing selective service are more ex- 
plicit, stating that those individuals in training or preparation 
for these professions should be given occupational deferment. 
In the first paragraph of the regulations is the statement that 
the land and naval forces shall be recruited with the least 
possible interruption to basic social institutions. Not only was 
this need of continued professional training recognzied by the 
legislation and regulations, but also it is recognized today by 
the Army and the various agencies of national defense. 

During the past month the Subcommittee on Military Af- 
fairs called together a conference of national defense agencies. 
At that conference were representatives of the Army and the 
Navy, of the various offices concerned with industry, OPM and 
OEM and others, as well as civilian defense. One of the repre- 
sentatives of the Army made this statement, which I want 
to put specifically in his words: “The college, in carrying out 
its normal role, is making a most important and necessary 
contribution to national defense. The Army favors the con- 
tinued operation of educational institutions with as little dis- 
ruption as possible and it has not attempted in any way to 
advocate or sponsor a reorganization of college courses.” How 
far that is representative of the entire position I cannot say. 
Spoken by a representative of the General Staff and certainly 
from my own broad contacts, it is extremely significant to 
know that the very agencies of defense make a statement such 
as that in the attempt to carry forward with as little inter- 
ruption as possible the basic programs of education. 

Very early in the development of these defense activities it 
became apparent that some central agency was necessary in 
the attempt to establish a liaison between defense agencies 
of government on the one hand and organized education on 
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the other. It was in the spring of 1940 that the American 
Council on Education organized a national committee that 
later, with the cooperation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, became the National Committee on Education and 
Defense. This committee operates through an Executive Com- 
mittee and a number of subcommittees. The major function of 
this committee has been to assist the schools and colleges and 
governmental agencies to maintain a sense of balance and the 
same perspective between these immediate and long-range 
defense needs. As I have already implied, this is no easy task. 

The difficulty of achieving this simple statement of objec- 
tives can perhaps be illustrated in no better way than in the 
activities of the Subcommittee on Military Affairs in its rela- 
tion to Selective Service. When the legislation was first pro- 
posed a year ago this summer there was a very wide divi- 
sion on the part of the colleges. Some believed that there 
should be written in the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 a statement which would definitely defer all college 
students continually during their entire program of work 
within the colleges. On the other hand there were others 
who, with equal concern for the colleges and for the national 
interest, believed that any statement which would in any way 
give special consideration to college students was contrary to 
the best interests of national defense. 

The Subcommittee, in very close cooperation with the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the Selective Service, has earnestly 
sought to chart a middle course between these two extremes. 
At the request of National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, and through cooperation with the National Academy of 
Science, it drew up a list of professions necessary for national 
defense, including medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, together 
with biology, chemistry, physics, engineering and geology. 


As all of you know without my taking time to describe them, 
procedures were developed and both local selective boards and 
colleges and universities were informed of the importance of 
giving occupational deferment to men train ng for these pro- 
fessional fields, but it was extremely interesting that even 
after the procedures had been developed, e\ after the atti- 
tude of National Headquarters, Selective Service had been defi- 
nitely announced there was still wide variation on the part 
of the attitude of colleges toward seeking occupational defer- 


ment for men in these essential-defense fields. 
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Within the last month the president of one of the large uni- 
versities stated with considerable pride that his institution 
had made not one single request for occupational deferment 
and was 100 per cent loyal to national defense. It was a little 
difficult to try to point out to him with that attitude of mind 
that perhaps he was less loyal to the true interests of defense 
in that attitude than those who were seeking honestly and sin- 
cerely to help Selective Service be selective in meeting the per- 
sonnel needs of the military phases of national defense. 

There was also wide variation—and this was inevitable— 
in the attitude of the decisions of the locai boards. There are 
some six thousand five hundred of them representing some 
twenty thousand people who must make decisions regarding 
the classification of men under the Selective Service System. 
There is still some divergence of opinion among these local 
boards but there is a growing uniformity of practice among 
them, largely through the fine cooperation of National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service in seeking continually to call to the 
attention of the boards those areas in which there is a definite 
demand in the interests of national defense for continued train- 
ing of these individuals. 

A recent report stated that of all of the students in the 
medical schools who have been classified since the original act 
deferring college students until July 1 went out of effect, 
there were only eleven of the medical students who had not 
been given occupational deferment. Through a legal ruling 
occupational deferment is given the student between the time 
he finishes his premedical course and his legal entrance into the 
medical school. Premedic students are treated as science 
majors. On the other hand a recent report by your own 
president indicates that all of their students had been given 
occupational deferment, twenty-seven reported that not all 
of them had been deferred, seventeen reported sophomores 
placed in class 1-A, eleven reported juniors in the pharmaceu- 
tical school placed in class 1-A, and twelve reported that even 
seniors are called for induction. 

One might seek various attempts to explain this difference 
in the attitude of the boards toward medical and pharmaceu- 
tical students. My own feeling—and this is purely a personal 
point of view—is that it is not the result of variance of judg- 
ment of local boards themselves. Certainly it is not the atti- 
tude of National Headquarters, Selective Service System, for 
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only last Friday I was told that they were entirely willing to 
prepare a separate directive regarding students of pharmacy. 
Again my own judgment from contact with Selective Service 
indicates that it rests squarely on the members of your own 
profession for there is a divergence of judgment among your- 
selves. Some believe there are too many service station drug 
stores hence too many pharmacists. Others equally sincere 
believe there is an actual and growing acute shortage and until 
and unless there can be the same unanimity of judgment within 
the profession as now exists in medicine and most of the 
other professional fields, little progress can be expected in 
establishing uniformity of practice in the classification of 
pharmacy students by local boards. 

In the light of this variation and the failure of National 
Headquarters to take definite action because of this divergence 
of opinion, my question to them was, what is the action then 
that should be taken in the interim? and the reply was that 
in those states in which there is very apparent shortage of 
pharmacists, it would be a very wise procedure for those within 
the state to make direct contacts with state directors of Selec- 
tive Service and procure deferment for students on a state 
rather than a national basis. To my mind this is an unwise 
procedure because certainly the registration of pharmaceu- 
tical students in local boards other than their own states makes 
for discrimination even within the same institution, but per- 
haps as an interin measure it may provide a greater degree of 
uniformity at least within the state. 

The question in regard to further action that may be 
taken is one that has been extremely interesting in working 
with National Headquarters, Selective Service. They have 
been continually cooperative. Their chief concern is pri- 
marily that of protecting the best interests of national de- 
fense, and so they have very definitely urged that in instances 
where the local boards make decisions that very apparently 
run counter to the attitude of National Headquarters, the 
student shall take the initiative in the right of appeal and 
shall follow the case if necessary up even to a presidential 
appeal. 

I was interested the other day in a case not in the field of 
pharmacy, but in which it was very apparent that the local 
board had made a decision contrary to the policy of National 
Headquarters. The case had been appealed and the Appeal 
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Board had likewise confirmed the judgment of the local board. 
One of the men in National Headquarters took down the tele- 
phone, called the state director long distance, explained the 
case in full, and he in turn undoubtedly took it up immediately 
with the local board because in two days I received a letter 
from the student indicating that the action had been reversed 
in his case. I cite this simply to indicate that National Head- 
quarters is willing and anxious and eager to cooperate with 
the educational institutions of the United States. It is our 
problem to seek a way to cooperate with them, and the first 
responsibility for making selective service truly selective 
rests with the institution. To my mind it is unfortunate that 
twenty-one institutions report that all students in pharmacy 
are deferred, unless those institutions are being very rigid in 
their maintaining of high standards for their own students 
in the field of pharmacy. The institution must be willing to 
take a definite position and to say to John Smith, “Your work 
is such that you will be a necessary man in the field of phar- 
macy or engineering or medicine or dentistry” or whatever 
the case may be, but be equally willing to say to Henry 
Jones, “I am sorry you apparently are not potentially a neces- 
sary man and certainly we will not make a definite recom- 
mendation for your deferment.” 

The first responsibility for making selective selection rests 
with you who are the administrators in the colleges and univer- 
sities, and if that attitude of cooperation can be established. 
I have little doubt but that the problem of the professional 
school is one that has been solved almost completely. One in- 
stitution, a very large university, reported to me only last 
week that the first weeks of July about 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents for whom they had requested occupational deferment 
were receiving such deferment from local boards. Last week 
they brought that report up to date and today 89 per cent of 
their requests for deferment are being recognized by the 
boards, primarily I think because the institution has set up 
the machinery to make this first initial combing of recom- 
mendations for deferment,as many of you have done. 


Another indication of cooperation of National Headquar- 
ters is their encouragement of the study of new areas for 
which occupational deferment should be granted. As I have 
said, the first areas were in terms of skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. It lifted a little higher into the fields of professions, 
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primarily of the technical professions, of engineering basically 
and of these others as well. Today it is a little higher still in 
terms of less tangible areas with an unusual demand in the 
field of economics. Perhaps some of the social sciences other 
than economics may eventually come into ‘he necessary areas. 

Another indication of this cooperation in the development of 
procedure, that does not affect you quite so directly but will 
affect the other students in fields ather than national defense 
areas, is that of the formation of regulations for postponement 
of induction because of unusual individual hardship. As some 
of you I am sure know, it is now possible for an individual to 
request postponement of induction for a period of sixty days, 
subject to renewal, if immediate induction causes unusual 
individual hardship. This provision was written primarily 
for the college student. It has been stated in general terms 
to avoid the implication of its being class regulation through 
Selective Service Headquarters. The responsibility for the 
wise administration of that procedure rests to a very large 
degree with the institutions themselves, and to make indis- 
criminate requests for postponement of induction for all 
students for an entire year will undoubtedly defeat the very 
purpose of the regulation. To make such requests for a 
semester and for seniors for an entire year and graduate stu- 
dents as well will probably make it possible to work out ad- 
ministratively the purpose that would otherwise be gained by 
legislation such as that which exists in the original act. 

One other comment purely for information. As you know 
I am sure, the Langer Bill is now before Congress. It will 
probably be formally introduced to the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee today. What its action will be there I do 
not know. That bill, S 1504, will provide for the postpone- 
ment of induction for a student who is above the freshman 
year during the year in which he receives his call into active 
service. My own personal feeling is that it is wiser to handle 
the matter by administrative procedure than by law and that 
legislation is a last resort. 

Such then are some of the things that have developed 
during this past year. There are a number of unsolved prob- 
lems that it will be necessary to follow during these coming 
months. Certainly one of them that is very vital to all of us 
concerned either in the field of pharmacy or in other of the 
college areas is the relation of higher education and the Fed- 
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eral Government. The proposal for telescoping these profes- 
sional courses into three years or less provides for subsidy 
through the Federal Government to make it possible for stu- 
dents to continue in schoo] during the summer months rather 
than doing as many of them do, work in order to earn the 
tuition for the coming year. That proposal, as I say, has 
now been pretty much passed by the board and fortunately so 
in my judgment, but the whole question of the relation of 
these professional institutions and of higher education in gen- 
eral to the Federal Government is one that will need careful 
thought and careful planning in the months to come. 


Another unsolved problem was touched upon by Dr. Fish- 
bein tonight in seeking to maintain standards for the pro- 
fession even if it means the refusal to request occupational 
deferment for an individual. I am just a little afraid that 
some of the institutions will permit students to enroll in order 
to increase their enrollment and that students will be there 
primarily because it does provide an opportunity for post- 
ponement of induction during these months of terrific uncer- 
tainty as to the future, and only as these institutions will 
maintain their high standards of selection and of continuance 
in school can that danger be averted. 

Another interesting problem is the place of women es- 
pecially in these professional areas,and the final problem in 
my own thinking is that of maintaining continuous contact 
with alumni from the institutions. That perhaps is even more 
desirable in your own field than in some of the others where 
the man goes directly into regular military training. I do 
not know the method by which an institution can maintain 
contacts with its graduates, but I do know from a great many 
visits in camps and conversations with many of the men in 
service that we have a tremendous problem of national morale, 
such as we have not faced certainly during any time since 
the last war. The addition of eighteen months of military 
training has meant for many of these men a further postpone- 
ment of their ambitions and their hopes and their aspirations. 

I suppose there is no general attitude of the men themselves, 
but certainly from my own contacts, limited as they are, I 
would say that their general feeling is that the continuance 
of the present training program without finding some channel 
for further action will create for them a very serious problem 
in terms of their own individual morale and their own attitude 
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toward the whole problem of defense. One of the lads just 
the other day made the statement, “I do not care what I do 
except I do not want to stay here and continue another eighteen 
months.” 

Perhaps the college can render an extremely important 
service by the maintaining of contacts at least with its own 
alumni to give these men a sense of continuity of life, a sense 
that even though the things they wanted to do have been post- 
poned another eighteen months, there will be the things, bar- 
ring a shooting war, they will come back and do at the expira- 
tion of their long period of training. Some of the fraternity or- 
ganizations are seeking to make contacts with the men in the 
service, a number of the institutions are seeking to establish 
college chapters of men who are from their own institutions in 
some of the camps. Anything that can be done to give them 
the sense that there is a continuity of living, that this is 
not a period completely out of their lives, is a contribution 
that in the long run will pay tremendous dividends not only 
in the lives of the youths but in our whole area of national 
defense and national morale. 

The general public, I think it can be said, have frankly 
recognized these various contributions of colleges and univer- 
sities to national defense. There has been no resentment of 
the occupational deferment of men in these essential profes- 
sional areas. The danger lies not as I see it with public opinion 
but within the colleges themselves, in those who in their eager- 
ness to serve immediate defense needs lose sight of this long- 
range function of their own institution. In these days it is 
neither dramatic nor spectacular to go on doing a good or 
even a better job of the same thing that we have been doing. 
Colleges and universities seek only to serve the national in- 
terests. They can do this best only by keeping continually 
before them their two-fold objectives: seeking in every way 
possible to meet immediate defense needs but seeking at the 
same time to continue to meet on a high standard the long- 
range needs of professionally trained personnel. Neither of 
these two objectives can be lost sight of, even in our enthusiasm 
for movement or because of the gravity of the present situa- 
tion, without irreparable loss to the nation and at the cost of 
future security of our welfare and of our people. 
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Distributive Education as Applied to the Drug 
Business» 


B. FRANK KYKER 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Distributive Education, which you have invited me to 
discuss with particular reference to the retail drug business, 
is one of the important phases of the federally aided program 
in vocational education. This program includes in addition to 
Distributive Education, Agricultural Education, Trade and 
Industrial Education, and Education for Homemakers. Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education is not new. Since the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, federal aid has been 
available to the states for the vocational training of important 
groups of producers and consumers. Vocational education for 
agriculture and trade and industries is intended to help work- 
ers in the major fields of production. Vocational education in 
homemaking serves an important group of consumers, since 
homemakers spend approximately 85 per cent of the money 
that enters into the retail trade. Prior to the passage of the 
George-Deen Act in 1936, federal aid was not available to the 
states for the vocational training of that large group of dis- 
tributive workers that bridge the gap between production and 
consumption. 

Through the passage of the George-Deen Act federal funds 
have now been made available to assist the states in the voca- 
tional training of all major occupational groups in the cycle 
from production to consumption. 

The Objectives of Distributive Education 

Vocational training for the workers in the retail drug 
business is of vital concern to the producers of drug products, 
to the distributors of drug products, and to the consumer, and 
it is believed that an adequate program of vocational training 
for the retail drug business wi!l benefit the producer, the dis- 
tributor, and the consumer. 

The Distributor Benefits 

You are familiar with the high turnover of distributive 

*Dr. Kyker is Chief of Business Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education. This paper was read before the joint session 
at the Detroit meeting. 
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workers, the large number of business failures, and the high 
rate of turnover among managers and owners in the retail 
drug field. These business failures and the high turnover of 
distributive workers result in tremendous losses borne not 
only by business, but also by the consumer. Consequently, one 
of the important objectives of the Distributive Education pro- 
gram is to reduce this loss and stabilize retailing by training 
not only salespeople and other store workers to render efficient 
service, but also owners and managers to conduct their busi- 
nesses in accordance with sound management policies and 
practices. 

The small independent distributor of goods and his employ- 
ees are greatly handicapped because of the lack of vocational 
training. Although rising educational prerequisites and licen- 
sing restrictions tend to keep the retail drug business at a 
fairly high level as compared with some retail groups, still 
there are thousands of small, individual establishments in the 
retail drug field that do not have the money, the staff, or the 
teaching ability to provide their own training. It is clear that 
this lack of training is contrary to public interest. It will 
be one of the purposes of the program in Distributive Edu- 
cation to serve this large group of small distributors. 

The Distributive Worker Benefits 

One of the important objectives of the Distributive Edu- 
cation program is to train the distributive worker to render 
intelligent and efficient service. Through a sequence of 
appropriate courses the vocational skills and knowledges re- 
quired in the different distributive occupations will be de- 
veloped. Job satisfaction and appreciation, increased useful- 
ness and earning ability, advancement, stabilization and per- 
manency of employment are important outcomes of a voca- 
tional training program for distributive workers. 


The Producer Benefits 


The producer and the distributor are dependent on each 
other. The distributor is dependent on the producer for the 
goods which the consumer wants. The producer is dependent 
on the distributor for the final sale of goods. The improve- 
ment of retailing which will result from better trained store 
managers and more efficient store workers will benefit the 
producer through the increased stability, permanency, and 
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dependability of the individual stores through which his 
products are sold. 


The Consumer Benefits 

The high cost of distribution, due to labor turnover, 
business failures, and inefficient management, falls largely on 
the consumer. Any reduction in this cost would be shared by 
the consumer and thereby increase his purchasing power and 
standards of living. 

In purchasing all lines of merchandise, except staples and 
simple necessities, the consumer usually has to rely on the sales- 
man for information about the goods. Consequently, another 
important objective of the Distributive Education program is 
to train salespeople and other store workers to render intelli- 
gent and helpful service in their contacts with the customer. 
An efficient salesperson should have accurate knowledge of the 
goods that he sells. 

Equally important as a knowledge of the goods and its uses 
to the customer is the ability of the salesman to behave in a 
manner that is agreeable and pleasing to the customer. There- 
fore, courses for increasing sales efficiency should give con- 
sideration to these related factors of merchandise informa- 
tion and customer relations. 


Special Problems Relating to the Retail Drug Field 

The retail drug business is unique in that it combines the 
practice of a profession with the merchandising activities of a 
retail store. The pharmacist is a distributor of professional 
services as well as a distributor of merchandise. 

The prescription department has been called the “‘Heart 
of the Drug Store.” This is the department that gives the 
drug store its name and justifies the slogan, “Your Druggist 
is More Than a Merchant.” 

For nearly a century your Association has taken the lead 
in all matters relating to this important phase of the retail 
drug business, the practice of pharmacy. You have been in- 
strumental in raising educational] standards, encouraging 
scientific research, disseminating information, and otherwise 
advancing the profession of pharmacy. Largely through your 
efforts, the pharmacist of today is now a college-trained pro- 
fessional man. 

Another problem arises from the fact that the pharmacist, 
unlike the typical member of other retail groups, has had this 
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preliminary technical training. An educational program, to 
be of any use to him, must be adapted to his particular needs, 
and with full recognition of the difference between his edu- 
cational background and that of other retail groups. 

Each occupation presents problems that are peculiar to it- 
self, and for that reason it is essential that the leaders within 
the occupation take an active part in outlining the type of 
educational program to be adopted, with a view to securing 
the proper content, balance, and emphasis. In pharmacy, you 
have already set an example to other groups in this respect in 
the cooperative planning of this outline. 


How the Training Program was Developed 

It is obvious to you as members of this Association that 
if a training program is to be developed and put in operation 
that will be of benefit to the drug business, to the workers in 
drug stores, and to the consumer, the training program must 
be practical and meet the everyday needs and problems of 
those engaged in the selling of drugs and drug products. More- 
over, the classes must be taught by people who have had first- 
hand successful experience in managing a drug store and in 
selling drugs. In other words, the outlines of the courses and 
instructional material for the use in classes cannot be prepared 
by a swivel chair official in Washington or any state capitol. 

In determining the nature and content of the training pro- 
gram, we called in recognized leaders in pharmacy like your- 
selves. Representatives of your own American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,—Dr. E. F. Kelly and Dr. L. M. Kantner—, 
as well as representatives of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, American Association Colleges of Pharmacy, and 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy met with rep- 
resentatives of our office in Washington last September and 
gave their advice as to what should be included in the train- 
ing program. 

The next step was the formation of a Committee on Subject 
Matter, a joint committee representing the same four organiza- 
tions. On this committee the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was represented by J. Harry Lindahl and Joseph J. 
Shine, the National Association of Retail Druggists by Geo. A. 
Bender and Theodore Christianson, the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy by S. H. Dretzka, Dr. H. C. Christen- 
sen, and Mrs. Lilliam H. Bowen, and the American Association 
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of Colleges of Pharmacy by Dean E. R. Serles and the late 
Dean Charles B. Jordan, who, as you all know, has been one 
of the most prominent and active figures in pharmaceutical 
education for many years. We all feel that the passing of 
Dean Jordan was a distinct loss both to pharmacy and to edu- 
cation, and we realize that his untimely death was an especially 
severe blow to the Subject Matter Committee at this early 
stage of the program. 

The Subject Matter Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Geo. A. Bender, prepared a tentative topical outline, which 
was then reviewed by a reviewing committee. This com- 
mittee, in addition to the persons already named, included 
representatives of the wholesale drug industry as well. Upon 
the recommendation of these same persons, we employed Ed- 
win J. Boberg of Wisconsin as a subject matter specialist in 
retail drug merchandising to develop course outlines and in- 
structional material for use in classes organized specifically 
for owners and employees of retail drug stores. 

Mr. Boberg is a member of your Association, a registered 
pharmacist, and a licensed teacher. He has had wide ex- 
perience as a drug store owner and operator, as member of 
the State Board of Pharmacy, as Circuit Instructor in Phar- 
macy, as organizer and promoter of pharmacy institutes, phar- 
macy work programs, and professional pharmacy exhibits. As a 
lecturer, conference leader, and radio speaker he has sought 
to bring about better relations between pharmacists them- 
selves, between pharmacists and physicians, and between 
pharmacists and the general public. He believes that this is a 
cooperative undertaking. The success of his work in Wiscon- 
sin he attributes largely to the cooperation he has received 
from physicians, educators, law enforcement officials, and 
other specialists in various fields, who have volunteered their 
services as guest lecturers. Many of your leaders here today 
have taken part in and contributed to the success of the Wis- 
consin program during the past four years. 

It is hoped that this same spirit of cooperation may now 
become effective on a national scale, and the work of the past 
year gives every promise that the various organizations in 
your field can and will cooperate effectively. 

All of the material prepared by Mr. Boberg in our office 
is being reviewed and criticized by members of these co- 
operating organizations and by other interested pharmaceu- 
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tical leaders. Consequently, the nature and the content of the 
training program in the retail drug field, when published by 
our office, will represent what the industry wants. It will con- 
tain the type of material that has been suggested by men like 
yourselves. 


Nature of the Program 
The Subject Matter Committee prepared a tentative topical 
outline having the following three main divisions: 


1. SELLING PHARMACEUTICAL SERVICE 

Through “refresher” courses in the pharmaceutical field, the drug- 
gist and employee pharmacist will be given information on recent de- 
velopments in pharmacy, medicine and chemistry, pharmacy laws and 
regulations, interprofessional relations, and other subjects that will 
assist in distribution. 

2. STORE MANAGEMENT, OPERATION AND SALES DIRECTION 

This division is concerned with management, modernization, records, 
personnel training and similar topics that should be of value to store 
owners, to employee pharmacists who likely will become tomorrow’s 
managers and to the more progressive among the unregistered drug 
store workers. 

3. MERCHANDISING BY DEPARTMENTS 

This division is included for the purpose of providing merchandise 
information on products other than pharmaceutical items, selling 
techniques, display and care of stock, arrangement of the department, 
and other information of particular interest to sales personnel. It is 
also recognized that such information will be of value to store owners 
and employee pharmacists. 

Teachers with Drug Merchandising Experience 

The success of a Distributive Education program for the 
retail drug business is determined to a large extent by the 
ability of the persons employed to teach the classes. The 
teacher determines the nature of the courses and the effective- 
ness of the instruction. He cannot teach that which he does 
not know, and to know he must have had successful experience 
in the field in which he is toteach. Vocational extension train- 
ing for adults must be practical and helpful on the job. The 
training must deal with the activities, problems, and needs 
of the worker. To insure that instruction will function on the 
job, teachers are employed who have had recognized success- 
ful business experience in the field in which they are to teach. 
Classes organized for the retail drug business will be taught 
by successful and experienced persons from the drug field. 
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Moreover, in those states and local communities where a 
teacher is employed, an advisory committee of pharmacists 
advise in the selection of the teacher. 


How to Organize A Class 

You will want to know what steps to take to get classes 
organized in your state and local communities and how the 
cost of the teacher’s salary is met. Federal funds for Dis- 
tributive Education are allotted to the states on the basis of 
their population. Until 1942, your state board for vocational 
education may use these funds to pay two-thirds of the cost 
of the teacher’s salary. The remaining one-third of the cost 
must come from state and local funds. 

The Distributive Education program in a state, like the 
vocational education program in agriculture, home economics, 
and industrial education is administered by a state board for 
vocational education. (No. 1, p. 26 of transcript). The State 
Director of Vocational Education, who is employed by the 
State Board, is in charge of all of the phases of vocational 
education. In about 40 states there is a state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education who gives all of his time to organizing 
and directing classes in the various fields of retailing. Several 
of the states employ what is called an itinerant or traveling 
teacher. He is an expert in his trade. He travels from town 
to town where he conducts classes. He may cover four or five 
towns closely located to one another in a week. He will spend, 
for example, Monday in Town A; Tuesday in Town B; and 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in three other towns or 
communities. These circuit or traveling teachers usually serve 
the smaller towns and communities where it is difficult to find 
a well trained and successful experienced local teacher. 

In the larger towns and cities, a teacher is usually em- 
ployed by the local board of education. This local teacher 
is selected with the advice of representatives of the retail 
group for which classes are to be conducted. 

Classes may be scheduled to meet any time during the day 
or in the evening that is convenient to the members of the 
class. (No. 2, p. 27 of transcript). The class may meet at 
the most convenient location. It may meet in a school build- 
ing, chamber of commerce rooms, lodge hall, hotel, public 
library, or even in a store building if suitable rooms are avail- 
able. 
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Classes are already in operation in over 1600 towns and 
cities in 47 States. To get a class started in the retail drug 
field in your town you should get in touch with the local 
superintendent of schools and the local director of vocational 
education and the local supervisor of distributive education 
if such persons are employed in your community. 

The persons in charge of the state program—that is, the 
State Director of Vocational Education and the State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education—will be most anxious to co- 
operate with you individually or as a group in organizing 
classes for the retail drug group. When your return to your 
home state and to your local community, may I suggest that 
you get in touch with your local and state people in voca- 
tional education. They will welcome your cooperation and 
will make their services available in developing a practical 
and effective vocational training program for retail pharmacy. 


Endowment for Pharmaceutical Education® 
ERNEST LITTLE 


Rutgers University 


President Kendig has suggested that it might be appro- 
priate to use about ten minutes bringing our members up to 
date concerning the activities of the Committee on Endowment 
of the National Drug Trade Conference. I am glad to comply 
with his suggestion. 

It is unfortunate that we can not report to you a program 
which has been accepted by all parties concerned and which 
is already in successful operation. The report which follows 
does, however, constitute substantial progress. I shall try 
to make the length of the report commensurate with the ma- 
terial to be reported. 

We all recognize the need of more adequate financial sup- 
port for pharmaceutical education. This need is likely to 
increase rather than decrease in the days ahead. 

Pharmaceutical manufacturing concerns constitute one of 
the most successful and wealthy branches of the general manu- 
*This paper presents the work of the Committee on Endowment of 
the National Drug Trade Conference for the current year and was pre- 
pared for and read at the Detroit meeting by Ernest Little, Chair- 
man of the Committee. 
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facturing field, and it is but natural that colleges of pharmacy 
should look to them for financial aid. Pharmaceutical educa- 
tion has progressed to the point where it commands respect 
from those familiar with its recent progress and should appeal 
to those more closely associated with it. 

The fact that manufacturers in our field have not ade- 
quately supported our colleges may be due, in part at least, 
to the fact that we have not kept them adequately informed 
of our needs. In some instances they might not realize that 
such help is desired and would be properly appreciated. We 
should assume our share of responsibility for the lack of 
adequate cooperation between the manufacturing and educa- 
tional divisions of our profession. 

One of the reasons advanced by some manufacturers, as 
to why they have not supported our endeavors financially, 
is that they fear that if they helped one college they would be 
expected to support others and, failing to do so, ill feeling 
might develop. 

We know that such is not the case. Pharmaceutical educa- 
tors have advanced beyond that attitude, if indeed, they ever 
held such a view. We have come to look upon pharmaceutical 
education as a nation-wide problem and not solely as it applies 
to the college for which we are responsible. We realize that 
when one of our members is helped we are all benefited and 
that when a worthy college is injured we all suffer. Such an 
attitude furnishes a basis for cooperative endeavor which 
should make for progress. 

Nevertheless, some manufacturers still hold the opinion 
above referred to, and it is with the hope that pharmaceutical 
education may not be stymied by such an attitude that the 
Committee on Endowment of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference is attempting to work out some plan, some organiza- 
tion, which might make more adequate support possible. One 
might properly say that colleges of pharmacy have little to 
lose and possibly much to gain by such an attempt. 

The committee appointed by President Frailey to consider 
this matter consists of Mr. S. B. Penick representing the 
American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. George D. 
Beal for the American Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. Harry 
Noonan for the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. David L. Maxwell of the Federal Wholesale 
Druggists Association, Dr. Robert L. Swain for the National 
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Association of Boards of Pharmacy, Mr. Roland Jones, Jr., 
for the National Association of Retail Druggists, Dr. E. L. 
Newcomb of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
Mr. J. F. Hoge of the Proprietary Association, and Ernest 
Little, Chairman, representing the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. This is a thoroughly representative 
body, and it would seem that any plan which has the approval 
and support of the above groups has at least a fair chance of 
proving successful. 

I shall assume that you are familiar with the report of 
the committee which was presented at the December, 1940, 
meeting of the National Drug Trade Conference at Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is far too lengthy to be presented even in outline 
form at this time, and can be found in the January, 1941, 
issue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
Vol. V, No. 1, pages 79 to 97, inclusive. 

Suffice it to say that the committee recommended, in its 
December report, the formation of a group which would be 
known as the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, which would be made up of representatives of the nine 
national pharmaceutical associations already mentioned, and 
which would be governed by a Board of Trustees of eleven 
members. The function of this Foundation would be to re- 
ceive and distribute a fund or other gifts in behalf of phar- 
maceutical education. 

The report of the committee was well received and thor- 
oughly discussed. At the end of the discussion the Conference 
voted to approve of the report in principle. It was decided that 
the committee continue its work and present to the Conference 
a form of organization which it felt might prove workable. 
Much of this work has now been done and will be in finished 
form for presentation at the December meeting. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws have been drawn up and are being put into 
final form by the committee. All of this material covers some 
sixteen typewritten pages, and again time limitation prevents 
any detailed presentation here. 

Possibly it might be wise to read the preliminary statement 
setting forth the “Purpose and Program” which precedes the 
constitution and by-laws. This statement reads as follows: 

“Broadly interpreted, the objective of the Foundation may be stated 
as, ‘To receive, administer, and allocate a fund or other gifts which 
shall be used to improve and broaden the profession of pharmacy 
through educational processes.’ 
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“More specifically, it is the purpose of the Foundation, ‘To uphold 
and improve pharmaceutical education by aiding and strengthening 
colleges of pharmacy through such means as the trustees deem appro- 
priate and in keeping with the best interests of the profession of phar- 
macy and the people whom it serves.’ 

“The program of the Foundation must, of necessity, be left very 
largely to the good judgment of the Board of Trustees. The trustees 
will keep ever before them the two chief responsibilities of our colleges 
of pharmacy: (1) that of maintaining an adequate, well trained, and 
reliable personnel to man the retail pharmacies of the country, and (2) 
to furnish pharmaceutical industry and allied manufacturing concerns 
with technical and scientifically trained experts for use in the various 
manufacturing units of the plants and in the control and research lab- 
oratories as well. 

“The first responsibility is met by a strong undergraduate program; 
the second, by sound graduate work. 

“Although it is not felt wise to greatly limit the decisions of the 
trustees, they will feel obligated to restrict their activities to the special 
field which they are appointed to promote. 

“They shall consider it unwise, (1) to give or lend money to in- 
dividuals for any purpose; (2) to invest in securities on other than a 
strictly business basis; (3) to finance any patents or support any pro- 
jects involving private profits. 

“The trustees shall, so far as possible, (1) help worthy and needed 
colleges to develop strong undergraduate programs; (2) encourage 
graduate work in colleges which seem likely to carry on such programs 
in a creditable manner; (3) encourage scientific research, both as a 
necessary component of graduate work, and gpecial projects by 
faculty members and research fellows; and (4) render such general 
and special help as they consider wise and appropriate. 

“The trustees shall not feel called upon to, (1) make grants for 
other than specific purposes; (2) make up budget deficiencies, unless 
such deficiencies are due to unusual causes which are not likely to re- 
occur continuously; (3)to contribute toward the support of a college 
which obviously does not need it; (4) to in any way assist a college 
which does not show fair promise of being able to ‘stand on its own 
feet’ and make a worthy contribution to the field of pharmaceutical 
education. 


Organization and Finances 

“The policies and operation of the Foundation are controlled by an 
unsalaried board of trustees which shall be made up of one elected 
representative of each of the following associations: the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association, the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association, the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, the National Association of Retail Druggists, the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the Proprietary Association, and two 
elected representatives from the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. These ten representatives shall serve for a term of five 
years and may be re-elected by their constituent organizations. 

“Associated with these ten elected representatives shall be the 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. All eleven trustees shall have equal rights and 
responsibilities and constitute the managing body of the Foundation. 

“An Executive Committee of six members, which shall include one 
of the members of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
may transact the Foundation’s business between meetings, but all mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees must have the opportunity of voting 
on specific appropriations. Such votes may be taken by mail, on the 
basis of adequate information furnished by the Executive Committee. 

“The trustees shall be responsible for the fund at their disposal, 
both the principle and income of which may be appropriated as they 
deem advisable. 

Meetings 

“The trustees of the Foundation shall hold two regular meetings 
annually, during the third weeks of January and July, and such special 
meetings as they think advisable. 

Annual Report 

“The president and members of the Board of Trustees shall pub- 
lish an annual report, setting forth the important items in the business 
of the Foundation. Copies of this may be obtained from the Secretary 
upon request.” 

Please remember that these general principles, as set 
forth above, may be altered by the committee before the meet- 
ing of the Conference next December. In fact some changes 
have already been considered and recommended, but the re- 
port will, in general, foilow the outline as presented to you. 

More time has already been used than was intended for 
this report. I shall conclude by saying that we should avoid 
undue optimism about the success of the proposed organization. 

I cannot even assure you that our various suggestions 
will be approved by the Conference, although I believe they 
will. I can assure you that the committee has already put an 
enormous amount of time on the project and will continue 
to work hard in the hopes that something of consequence may 
be evolved which will prove helpful to pharmaceutical educa- 
tion and to the profession of pharmacy. 

The following recommendations are offered: 

It is recommended that the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy go on record as favoring in principle the 
the formation of the American Foundation on Pharmaceutical 
Education, as discussed briefly in this paper and more ex- 
tensively in the January 1941 American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education. 

It is further recommended that the American Association 
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of Colleges of Pharmacy express the hope that the venture will 
prove successful and that it will receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the National Drug Trade Conference. 


The Modernization of Pharmacy Laws” 


ROBERT L. SWAIN 
Editor of Drug Topics 


The Committee on the Modernization of Pharmacy Laws 
was established in 1936 in order that the Association might 
give an intensive and comprehensive study of existing phar- 
maceutical legislation. The committee was really in response 
to the urge that pharmaceutical legislation be modernized 
and thus become more expressive of the advance in pharma- 
ceutical education and the demands of public health. 

It had long been recognized that by and large the pharmacy 
laws of the various states were still cast in their original pat- 
tern, and while they gave evidence of some desire to meet 
modern conditions, the result not only was unsatisfactory 
but constituted a reflection upon pharmacy’s own sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility and public obligation. In order to 
meet the situation, the Committee on the Modernization of 
Pharmacy Laws was set up. 

As stated in one of its earlier reports, the committee was 
established to serve the following specific purposes: 

1. To stimulate increased interest on the part of pharmacists for 
effective and modern pharmacy laws. 

2. To make a comprehensive survey of existing pharmacy laws. 

3. To prepare and submit to the various states, a draft of a model 
pharmacy act, to be known as the Uniform State Pharmacy Act, so 
that it might be adopted in its entirety or, if this was not feasible, those 
individual sections found most desirable might be incorporated in the 
existing state laws. 

4. To serve as the authoritative agency on legislative matters in 
pharmacy and to give some sense of direction to pharmaceutical legis- 
lative efforts in the various states. 

It is not the purpose of the committee on this occasion to 
duplicate the material in preceding reports, but a brief resume 


*This paper is a contribution of the work of the Committee on 
Modernization of Pharmacy Laws. The original report was published 
in Vol. I, No. 4, of this Journal. Further studies appeared in Vol. II, 
No. 4 and Vols. IV, Nos. 1 and 3. This report was read at the 1941 
meeting at Detroit by Dr. Robert L. Swain, Chairman. 
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of the activities of the committee will be necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the committee’s objectives. 

During the past five years, the committee has made ex- 
haustive studies of existing pharmacy laws. It has pointed 
out in its reports that these laws are archaic and do not ex- 
press the functions of pharmacy under present conditions. 
It has also been pointed out repeatedly that our pharmacy acts 
suffer in matters of basic definitions.. It has been emphasized 
time and again that the exemption provisions of the pharmacy 
acts are so wide and so deep as to virtually make it impossible 
so surround the public with that kind and degree of protection 
which it so urgently needs in the production and distribution 
of drugs and medicines. 

In our various reports we have submitted tentative defini- 
tions to meet some of the more glaring defects, and we have 
suggested a number of exemption provisions which we be- 
lieve would more adequately restrict the production and distri- 
bution of drugs and medicines to professionally competent 
hands. 

One of the major accomplishments of the committee has 
been the drafting of a so-called Model Pharmacy Act. The 
framers of this act visualized the many problems confronting 
pharmacy as a profession, and they also visualized the sig- 
nificance of these problems to the public itself. 

The underlying concept of the act is that drugs and medi- 
cines are essential public health products, relied upon by the 
physician in the treatment of disease and by the public for the 
maintenance of health. With this concept of drugs and medi- 
cines, the model draft was designed so as to throw around 
the production and distribution of these products every prac- 
tical safeguard. 

The act proceeds on the theory that every phase of drugs 
and medicines is important, and that the avenues through 
which they reach the public should be subject to public regula- 
tion and control. For this reason, the model draft empowers 
the state board of pharmacy to require permits from every 
person who engages in any manner in the production and 
distribution of drugs and medicines. It includes the manu- 
facturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, the dispensing doctor, 
the dispensing dentist, the dispensing veterinarian, hospitals, 
clinics, and all other persons who in any way are concerned 
with medicinal preparations. 


i 
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The draft holds the view that the dispensing doctor or 
dispensing dentist, or dispensing veterinarian is engaged in 
the practice of pharmacy, and being so engaged should be sub- 
ject to the same board or commission which regulates phar- 
macy in general. There seems neither reason nor justification 
for permitting these practitioners to engage in pharmacy, a 
a field for which they have had not the slightest training, 
without subjecting them to that degree of regulation and con- 
trol which would seem so urgently required. 

Certainly logic supports the view that if it is necessary 
in the public interest to regulate, supervise, and control con- 
ditions surrounding the practice of pharmacy in drug stores, 
it is necessary to deal in a similar manner with the conditions 
surrounding the practice of pharmacy on the part of physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians. If the general facilities of the 
pharmacist’s prescription laboratory are the subject of board 
of pharmacy regulation, then certainly the facilities in the 
physician’s drug room should be the subject of board of phar- 
macy regulation. 

Of course, it may be urged that any such attempt on the 
part of the board of pharmacy is an unwarranted intrusion 
into the affairs of other professions, but in answer to this 
it can be said that this intrusion on the part of the boards of 
pharmacy is only necessary because these other professions 
have seen fit to engage in the practice of pharmacy, and having 
announced their will in this direction, they have automatically 
brought themselves to the place where they require board of 
pharmacy supervision. The committee is mindful of the fact 
that its position in this matter can be criticized, but it is 
firmly convinced that it can be criticized only on the ground 
of expediency and not on the soundness of its views. 

Anyone who can claim a fair degree of familiarity with 
the trends now so easily discernible in the field of drugs and 
medicines must know that the future of pharmacy as a pro- 
fession urgently demands a curb upon those dispensing prac- 
titioners who by neither training nor experience possess the 
qualifications for the practice of pharmacy. 

The committee believes that its work has stimulated a 
greater interest upon the part of pharmacists in pharma- 
ceutical legislation, and that by and large there is general 
approval among pharmacists of the tone and purpose of the 
Model Pharmacy Act. 
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Unfortunately the committee cannot claim that its views 
have met with great success before the state legislative bodies. 
One view held by the committee is that drugs and medicines 
should be dispensed only by pharmacists or persons acting 
under adequate personal professional supervision, and that in 
those cases where a drug product contains a dangerous or 
potent ingredient, the sale should be limited to the pharmacists 
exclusively, and that the burden should be placed upon the 
pharmacist to direct the purchaser’s attention to the fact that 
the product does contain a dangerous or potent ingredient. 
The committee has taken this view because no other position 
is tenable with our general proposition that the distribution 
of drugs and medicines require professional supervision and 
control. 

However, when a proposal very closely conforming to the 
views of the committee was introduced before the California 
legislature, the bill precipitated a strenuous legislative fight, 
and ultimate defeat. 

In Iowa a pharmacy bill was introduced which very closely 
followed the spirit and philosophy of the model draft. The 
bill was endorsed in Iowa, as it was in California, by the state 
health department, the medical profession, and other con- 
cerned with public health. Nevertheless in lowa, too, the legis- 
lation failed to pass. 

The committee emphasizes these two legislative experi- 
ences, not as indicating that the point of view of the com- 
mittee has been wrong, but as emphasizing that a real fight 
lies ahead if pharmacy is to secure that type of legislation 
in which it so earnestly believes. 

At this point, it might be well to state that one reason 
pharmacy laws as a whole are defective is because little success 
has been met with in persuading legislators to recognize the 
intrinsic merits of pharmacy and to legislate intelligently 
with respect to them. It is not the desire of this committee to 
make this report a lengthly discussion of the legislative prob- 
lems now confronting pharmacy. We do believe that these 
will be found adequately discussed and presented in the re- 
ports which this committee has presented over the last five 
years. We urge all who are really interested in an under- 
standing of pharmaceutical legislative problems to study these 
reports. 

As previously remarked, the committee was established 
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some years ago to accomplish the four specific objectives re- 
ferred to earlier in this report. The committee believes it 
has accomplished its purposes, and recommends that it be 
discontinued. 

However, in making this recommendation, the committee 
further recommends that there be set up in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association a committee on legislative policy, 
to serve in an advisory capacity in the wide range of phar- 
maceutical legislative activities. 

Frequently during the life of the Committee on the Mod- 
ernization of Pharmacy Laws, it has been called upon to advise 
with respect to legislative matters not strictly within its 
domain, and to participate in the formation of legislative 
policy in the various states. While the committee has been 
very happy to serve in that capacity and to be as helpful as it 
could in solving various legislative problems, it feels that the 
whole field of pharmaceutical legislation might be better 
served by a committee on Legislative Policy, whose powers 
would be broad enough to deal with any phase of pharma- 
ceutical legislation. 

It is believed that the A. Ph. A., could, through such a 
committee, render a real service to pharmacy, and could exert 
a greater influence upon pharmaceutical thinking. Such a 
legislative committee might well become a clearing house of 
legislative ideas. The committee might also issue at the close 
of every legislative year an interpretation of pharmaceutical 
legislation enacted during the year, together with what col- 
lateral information might be found interesting and valuable. 

The chairman wishes to state that on his own initiative 
he has discussed this subject with Dr. Hugo Schaefer, chair- 
man of the House of Delegates, and it is likely that Dr. 
Schaefer will make specific recommendations with respect 
to this proposal. 

In bringing this report to a close, the chairman wishes 
to express his very deep appreciation for the cooperation 
shown him by the secretaries of the state boards of pharmacy 
and others who have manifested keen interest in its work, and 
who have cooperated toward the accomplishment of its ob- 
jectives. 
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Summary of Proceedings of the 1941 Meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


The forty-second annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy was held at Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Michigan, August 18 and 19, 1941. Two hundred representa- 
tives from 53 member-colleges were in attendance. Repre- 
sentatives from several non-member schools were present also 

President Kendig called the meeting to order and Dean 
Curry offered prayer. 

Following the roll call of colleges by the Secretary, the 
assembly stood in silent tribute to the men who had passed on 
since the last convention: Dr. Edward Kremers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Dean Charles B. Jordan of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Dr. Henry H. Rusby of Columbia University, Dr. 
William G. Crockett of the Medical College of Virginia, Dean 
A. Richard Bliss, Jr. of Howard College. 

President Kendig made the following appointments: Com- 
mittee on Resolutions,—Ivor Griffith, chairman, Hugo H. 
Schaefer, J. Lester Hayman, Eugene O. Leonard and Gordon 
L. Curry; Committee on Nominations,—Hugh C. Muldoon, 
chairman, Robert C. Wilson and James M. Dille; Auditing 
Committee,—A. B. Lemon, chairman, and George C. Schicks. 


Address of the President 

President Kendig, in his comprehensive, scholarly, and 
inspiring address, analyzed many of the situations with which 
not only pharmaceutical education but also pharmacy in gen- 
eral is confronted and, in a masterful manner, suggested ways 
and means of solving these problems. He emphasized that 
pharmaceutical education must plan an educational program 
which would prepare practitioners to better take their posi- 
tions in social, economic, and political life. The President 
pointed out that some projects are fraught with great poten- 
tialities and of these mentioned the program of distributive 
education, the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
the Committee on Personnel Problems, national defense work 
through the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Gov- 
ernment Service and the National Committee on Education 
and Defense. In all of these, he said, representatives of the 
Association were actively participating. He also discussed 
the advantages of closer cooperation between pharmaceutical 
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education and commercial activities of pharmacy. He pointed 
out that leaders in industry are not only interested in educa- 
tional problems but are responsive to suggestions for improv- 
ing pharmaceutical service. He stated that industry knows 
about our educational program and understands the part 
education is taking in furthering its particular interests. 
He pointed out that steps toward the objective of improving 
our educational product are a comprehensive program to 
bring to the attention of young men and women the opportuni- 
ties in the pharmaceutical field and also making available 
scholarships to students who need financial support. 

The address which appears in full in this issue of the 
Journal was received and referred to the Committee on Res- 
olutions. 

Report of the Secretary Treasurer 

Secretary-Treasurer Cooper reported a membership of 
58 colleges. 

The balance in regular funds amounted to $3144 04. The 
special fund has government bonds with a par value of 
$3000.00 and $1246.26 in a savings account. The report also 
submitted figures concerning the publication of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 

The complete report appears in this issue of the Journal. 
It was accepted, and the Auditing Committee reported that 
the accounts were in agreement with the report. 


Report of the Executive Committees 

Dean Little, chairman, submitted data concerning enroll- 
ment of students for the year 1940-41. Entering students 
numbered 2904, and 849 of them, slightly more than 29 per 
cent, had had previous college training. Tota] enrollment was 
8410. During the year, 1465 were graduated with the Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy degree. Advanced degrees awarded 
were: Master of Science, 47; Doctor of Philosophy, 19; 
Doctor of Science, one. Twenty-six colleges reported graduate 
students. 

Subjects discussed were a possible employment service, 
the work of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service, the possibility of the president of the 
Association visiting a number of colleges and pharmaceutical 
progress during the year as set forth in an editorial by Dr. 
Lyman. 
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Tribute was paid to Dean Jordan who served as chairman 

of the Executive Committee for thirteen years. 

The report was accepted and the following recommenda- 

tions were adopted: 

1. That the chairman of the Executive Committee be instructed 
to assume the responsibilities of an employment or replacement 
bureau for graduate assistants, fellows, and instructors, and 
that members be requested to send to the chairman, the informa- 
tion that will make successful operation possible (outlined in 
detail in the report). 

2. That the word “sixty” be submitted for the word “thirty” and 


that the word “next” be inserted into the second paragraph of 
Article I of the By-laws so that it will read as follows: 

fro? eat gation by the E ecut e Comn ittee. if appears 
that a y men he -college is not complwir g u th the re yut ements 
for membership the Association. f sha he the duty of the 
Evrecutive Co mittee to submit to such college its findings, at 
least sixty days prwr to the annual meet gd, and to report the 
Same te he Association at the nert annua meeting.” 


That our presidents and presidents-elect give careful considera- 
tion to the suggestion made by President Rogers relative to 
visiting member-colleges, and that the Association set aside $200 
a year for the next five years in order that the president of the 
Association may visit a considerable number of colleges each 
yeal 
The report also proposed a number of changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-laws which cannot be voted on until the 1942 
meeting. These recommendations will be found in the report 
which is printed in this issue of the Journal. 


Report of the Committee on Educational and Me mbership 
Standards 

Dean Rogers, chairman, reported that the Committee had 
tried to determine whether suggested changes in educational 
and membership standards were necessary and whether the 
Association could be of greater value to member-schools, their 
personnel and to pharmacy if such changes were made. Ex- 
pressions of opinion in reply to letter-questionnaires could 
not be crystallized into anything well defined. Excerpts 
from some of the letters were included in the report. There 
seemed to be unanimity in favoring reorganization if it would 
enable the Association to function more efficiently but the 
majority did not favor individual memberships nor did they 
believe reorganization should be attempted at the present time. 
The report was accepted and the recommendation referred to 


the Committee on Resolutions. 
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Report of the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods 

Dr. Webster, chairman, reported that the Committee had 
followed up its presentation of an outline and description of 
courses in chemistry last year and had undertaken to outline 
a complete curriculum. The report includes general considera- 
tion, a syllabus of required courses and also gives supplemen- 
tary courses. The report was received and the recommenda- 
tions referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni 
Professor Hargreaves, chairman, reported that the Com- 
mittee had continued its study of short courses and refresher 
courses and some helpful suggestions were offered. The report 
was received and a suggestion as to policy was referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Delegates to the American Council on Education 

Dr. B. Olive Cole, in her report, reviewed the program of 
the annual meeting of the Council, giving a wealth of informa- 
tion about some of its important activities. The report was 
received. 


Report of the Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges 

Dean Newton, general chairman, stated that meetings were 
planned in all of the eight districts and seven were held. 
The untimely death of Dean Jordan caused the postponement 
of the meeting in District No. 4. The report briefy reviewed 
the programs of each meeting and incorporated the resolutions 
adopted by each group. Recommendations which were di- 
rected to the Association (those not merely of local interest) 
had already been reported to the Executive Committee. The 
report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Libraries 
Dr. Lee, chairman, submitted a list of pharmaceutical 
journals with more than 500 titles. The Committee has worked 
on this list for several years and has had the assistance of 
several authorities in the field. Several suggestions were made 
about work which the Committee might undertake in the fu- 
ture. The report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Problems and Plans 
Dr. Lyman, chairman, reported that some problems origi- 
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nally started by this Committee had been assigned to other 
groups. The major study before the Committee now is the 
Study of the Deterioration of Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, 
and the work is progressing under the direction of Dr. Dille. 
At the suggestion of the Executive Committee, the publication 
of a series of articles showing the value of certain phases of 
the pharmaceutical curriculum was begun in the Practical 
Edition of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation but with the changed policy of that journal, the 
series was discontinued. A number of well-written articles 
which are on hand will be used in the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education. 

The possibility of syndicated articles concerning the ser- 
vice of pharmacists is under consideration. The need for 
pharmacists who are trained in journalism has been pointed 
out and possibilities will be followed up. 

Contacts of staff members of one school with those of 
another and with student bodies is something which should be 
brought about. 

Attehtion was directed to the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Institute of the History of Pharmacy and the growing 
interest in the history of pharmacy. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 


Dr. Klemme, chairman, reported that the application of 
predictive tests to entering students had been continued in 
eleven schools. Achievement tests should be set up so that 
they may be ready by the spring of 1943. The report was 
received and a recommendation that the Committee be con- 
tinued was adopted. 


Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education 

In the words of Editor Lyman, “little can be said for the 
Journal! that it does not say for itself.”” Such a wealth of ma- 
terial comes into his office that it is difficult to keep within the 
limits suggested by the publication board. Attention was di- 
rected to several features that seem to have been particularly 
acceptable. The report was accepted and a request for com- 
ment on a suggested new feature was left to Dr. Lyman’s 
judgment. 
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Other Reports 

Dean Wilson, representative to the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association, reported some things of interest in 
connection with the annual meeting of that Association. 

The report was received and the recommendations referred 
to the Committee on Problems and Plans. 

Dr. Olsen, chairman of Representatives to the Druggists 
Research Bureau, reported concerning the most recent publica- 
tion of the Bureau, “Fair Trade in the Drug Store,” what 
it embodies and how it has been distributed. The report was 
received. 

The Committee on Informative Literature had no report 
but at the suggestion of Dean Christensen, chairman, it was 
voted to continue the Committee. 

Addresses and Papers 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, Consultant on Selective Service 
Problems for the American Council on Education, addressed 
the Association on procedure for obtaining best results in the 
deferment of students of pharmacy, that we may be loyal to the 
true interest of defense by “‘seeking honestly and sincerely to 
help Selective Service be selective’ in choosing the men for 
the military phases of defense. 

Dean Little presented a paper on the Activities of the 
Committee on Endowment, of the National Drug Trade Con- 
ference. Reference was made to an earlier report which had 
already been published. In its latest report, the Com- 
mittee recommended the formation of a group to be known 
as the Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, whose func- 
tion it would be to receive and distribute a fund or other gifts 
in behalf of pharmaceutical education. The Committee was 
directed to present a form of organization to be presented 
at the 1941 meeting of the National Drug Trade Conference. 
The preliminary statement setting forth “Purpose and Pro- 
gram” was read. The recommendations made were referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 

A paper entitled, “A Junior American Pharmaceutical 
Association,” presented by Dean Christensen, traced briefly 
the history of the organization of student branches of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, made suggestions about 
what student branches can do, stated their real purpose and 
what might be accomplished through them. 
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After his installation as president for the ensuing year, 
Dean Kuever spoke briefly of the accomplishments of the As- 
sociation, the progress pharmaceutical education has made, 
some of the issues and problems the Association faces today, 
the question of favorable publicity for pharmacy and how 
the Association may cooperate with the government in the 
national emergency. 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions 

Dean Griffith, chairman, presented the following recom- 
mendations: 

From the President's Address 
1. That the Committe on Problems and Plans be instructed to give 

consideration to a pre-college course of appropriate content and 
length as an entrance requirement to schools and colleges of 
pharmacy, to become effective at a practicable future date or 
year. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

That a committee of five be appointed for the purpose of con- 
ferring with a committee to be appointed by the manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail pharmacists for the purpose of deciding upon 
ways and means for making a large number of scholarships avail- 
able to properly qualified young men and women for the purpose 
of studying in schools and colleges of pharmacy. 

That the Association express its appreciation to the individuals 
and the associations they represent for the interest they have 
exhibited in this project for enrolling students of ability for the 
course in pharmacy and that we request them to form a joint 
committee to work with the committee. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion but suggested that the committee appointed operate in 
conjunction with the Endowment Committee of the National 
Drug Trade Conference, headed by Dean Little, and with 
this change the recommendation was adopted. 

From the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods 
1. That copies of its report on curriculum be distributed to all 

member-colleges as soon as may be possible after the end of 
the 1941 convention. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

2. That the member-colleges vote their acceptance or non-accep- 
tance of the “general considerations” and of the list of “required 
courses” at a time to be provided in the convention of 1942; a 
majority vote to decide the issue. 

3. That the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods that 
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will be appointed for the year 1941-1942, be instructed to re- 
ceive from member-colleges suggestions for other supplementary 
courses and te add them to the list contained in the report of 
1941, if in their judgment such suggested courses are in keeping 
with the aims of sound pharmaceutical education. 

The Committee on Resolutions did not approve recom- 
mendation No. 2 and suggested that no vote be taken upon this 
issue until it has had the consideration and approval of the 
Syllabus Committee. It was further recommended that the 
“exceedingly useful” report be referred to the Syllabus Com- 
mittee. This recommendation was adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions also recommended that 
the title of the committee be changed to Committee on Teach- 
ing Methods and the recommendation was adopted. 

From the Committee on Activities for Alumni 

That some type of certificate be awarded in recognition of attendance 
at refresher courses. 

The Committee on Resolutions did not believe that cer- 
tificates should ever be awarded to partcipants in short-term 
refresher courses. The Committee heartily endorsed such 
courses, provided they are of good quality, and agreed with 
the Committee on Alumni Activities that cooperation between 
schools of pharmacy will work for the improvement of these 
courses. Exchange of faculty members for these courses 
should be encouraged. The recommendation of the Committee 
on Resolutions that certificates should not be awarded to 
participants in short-term refresher courses was adopted. 
From the staff of the University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy 

That Article III of the By-laws be amended to provide for 
election of the representatives to the American Council of 
Pharmaceutical Education by ballot rather than by appoint- 
ment of the Executive Committee; and to restrict such rep- 
resentation on the Council to persons actively engaged in 
pharmaceutical education. The proposed amendment would 
then read as follows. 

“Article III. Representatives on the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. There shall be three representatives of the As- 
sociation on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, each 
to serve for a term of six years and each to be elected by ballot. These 
elections shall be held on the termination of office of the incumbents, 
one every two years. Only persons who are actively engaged in phar- 
maceutical education shall be eligible for election to the Council. In 
case of vacancy due to death, resignation, or in the event an incumbent 
ceases his or her active connection with a member-school, the election 
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of a successor shall be held at the next regular or called meeting of the 
Association whichever comes first.” 

It is not intended that the proposed change shall affect 
any present member of the Council during his regular term 
of service but it would affect any new member, or any old 
member when his term of office expires. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved the proposed 
change in the By-laws and recommended it for consideration 
at the 1942 meeting. The Association approved this recom- 
mendation. 

Resolution submitted by Dr. Dille 

That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy request 
the American Pharmaceutical Association to study practical ways of 
making the proposed Junior American Pharmaceutical Association 
more attractive to students in colleges of pharmacy. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

From a paper by Dean Little on Activities of the Committee on Endow- 
ment of the National Drug Trade Conference 

It is recommended that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy go on record as favoring in principle the formation of an 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutcial Education. 

It is recommended further that the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy express the hope that the venture will be successful 
and that it will receive the enthusiastic support of the National Drug 
Trade Conference. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved these recom- 
mendations and they were adopted. 

Resolution submitted by the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical 
Economics 

That papers dealing with educational phases of pharmaceutical 
economics be submitted to this Conference rather than to the Section 
of Pharmaceutical Economics of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion while those dealing with commerical phases of the subject be routed 
to the latter. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that, inas- 
much as there seemed to be nothing that could be done about 
this proposal, the issue should remain in status quo. This 
was approved. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was accepted 
as a whole. 


Recommendation Relative to Accreditment 


Action on the following recommendation made by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in 1941 was deferred until 1942: 
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“That on or after July 1, 1944, no college of pharmacy can be ad- 
mitted to membership in or continue to be a member of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy unless it is accredited by the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.” 

Brought up for action this year, the amendment was 
laid on the table, by motion of Dean Christensen, duly seconded. 


Annual Dinner 

At the annual dinner at which the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy met with the Association of Colleges, 
President Kendig called upon President Sylvester H. Dretzka 
to introduce the guest speaker, Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medica! Association who spoke 
on Medical and Pharmaceutical Cooperation. The address 
appears in this issue of the Journal. 


Election of Officers 


President-Elect—Howard C. Newton, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Vice President—Perry A. Foote, Gainesville, Florida 

Secretary-Treasurer—Zada M. Cooper, Iowa City, Iowa 

Chairman of Executive Committee—Charles H. Rogers, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Members of the Executive Committee—Ivor Griffith, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Forest J. Goodrich, Seattle, Washington. 

Member of the Syllabus Committee—L. Wait Rising, Seattle, Washington. 


Election of a New Member 
The University of Toledo College of Pharmacy was elected 
to membership in the Association. 


Joint Session of The American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and The American Pharmaceutical Association 

President Kendig and President Dretzka shared the re- 
sponsibility of presiding over this session. 

President Kendig announced that the Committee on Fair- 
child Scholarship was not ready to report. 


Report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus 

Dr. Burlage, chairman, reported some details of the 
meetings held at Richmond and of a meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee on allotment of hours, held in October. The Committee 
hopes that matters still needing attention will be settled soon 
so that the Syllabus may be published early next year. The 
report was received. 
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Report of the Committee on Modernization of Pharmay Laws 


Dr. Swain, chairman, briefly reviewed the work done by 
the Committee since its establishment in 1936. One of its major 
accomplishments has been the drafting of a so-called Model 
Pharmacy Act. The fact that two legislative experiences where 
bills closely followed the spirit and philosophy of the model 
draft have failed, emphasizes the necessity for a real fight if 
such legislation is to succeed. 

The report expressed the belief that the Committee had 
accomplished the four specific objectives for which it was 
created and recommended that it be discontinued. It was 
further recommended that there be set up, in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, a committee on legislative policy 
to serve in an advisory capacity in the wide range of phar- 
maceutical legislative activities. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service 
Dean Kendig, chairman of the Joint Committee, reported 
about the major items that had received consideration: the 
possible introduction of a bill in Congress to provide for an in- 
crease in the number of commissions in the regular army; the 
commissioning of civilian pharmacists; the setting up of Army 
training schools for officers; non-commissioned rating; de- 
ferment of military training; better pharmaceutical service 
in the army; pharmacists in the Veterans Administration; the 
Public Health Service and Civil Service. 
Recently three representatives from the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists have been added to the membership 
of the joint committee. The report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Professional Relations 


Professor Schicks, chairman of the Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, reported on 
College activities and Dean Lakey, a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Committee, on State Activities. 

Professor Schicks’ report dealt chiefly with information 
relative to refresher courses given at various colleges during 
the year. 

Dean Lakey directed attention to the fact that, under Dean 
Jordan’s chairmanship, work in professional relations had 
been organized in a number of states and that reports about 
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the work had been published in seven issues of the Practical 
Edition of the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, since January 1940. The proposed conference of 
physicians and pharmacists to be sponsored jointly by the 
American Medical Association and the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association is a project of national scope. These reports 
were received. 
Report of the Committee on Personnel Problems 


Dr. Burt, chairman of the Joint Committee, explained 
briefly its origin and function and what the committee has 
done toward getting together the information necessary for 
the formulation of plans for a nation-wide survey which will 
yield the desired information upon working hours, rates of 
remuneration, provisions for “days off’ and vacation periods. 
The report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Dental Pharmacy 


Professor Schicks, chairman of this committee of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, discussed the national 
dental program of medication, which consisted of publishing 
dental formulas in the Journal of the American Dental 
Association and in the Practical Edition of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, a piece of work which 
had the support of the Council on Dental Therapeutics. The 
report was received. 


Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

Dean DuMez, Secretary of the Council, in his report, gave 
considerable information concerning the activities of the 
Council and summarized progress. Experience has shown that 
standards for accreditation, basically, are sound. Suggestions 
for improving them are under consideration and it is expected 
that the revised standards will be ready for publication by 
January, 1942. Many colleges have reported improvements 
made in response to the Council’s recommendations and this 
is indicative of the wholesome influence exerted by the Council 
and of the soundness of its findings. 

To enable the Council to make periodic reinspections, it 
will be necessary to increase its income. A survey has shown 
that if the contribution of each sponsoring organization were 
increased from $200 to $600 the Council would be able to re- 
inspect approximately 20 per cent of the accredited colleges 
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each year. The matter should have consideration so that 
a final decision may be reached in 1942. The report was re- 
ceived. 


Address by Dr. Kyker 

Dr. B. Frank Kyker, of the Business Education Service 
of the United States Office of Education, discussed Distributive 
Education with special reference to retail pharmacy: its ob- 
jectives, benefits for distributor, distributive worker, pro- 
ducer and consumer, special problems relating to the retail 
drug field, how the training program was developed, nature 
of the program, teachers with drug merchandising experience 
and how to organize a class. 


Presentation of President Jorgensen 

During the joint session, Dean Kendig presented Dr. A. 
N. Jorgensen, President of the University of Connecticut. 
In responding, President Jorgensen expressed pleasure at the 
interest shown in the affiliation of the Connecticut College of 
Pharmacy with the State University and his belief that both 
pharmacy in Connecticut and the state itself would benefit by 
the affiliation. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 

Professor Clark T. Eidsmoe, chairman, presented a brief 
address. The central theme of the program was “Courses in 
Pharmacy for the First Year Student.” The following papers 
and discussions were presented: 

“A Proposed Curriculum for the First Year in a College of Phar- 
macy with Detailed Suggestions for the Theory and Techinque Courses”, 
John F. McCloskey. 

Discussion by E. L. Cataline, William J. Husa and David W. O’Day. 

“An Outline of Subjects in Theoretical and Practical Pharmacy 
Suggested for Inclusion in the First Year Course in Pharmacy,” Charles 
V. Netz. 

Discussion by C. L. Cox, Harry W. Mantz and R. E. Terry. 

“A Course in Theoretical and Practical Pharmacy for First Year 
Students in Pharmacy”, Leon A. Thompson. 

Discussion by Earl P. Guth, James W. Jones and C. O. Lee. 

The report of the Committee on Long Range Program was 
presented by the chairman, Dean W. A. Jarrett. The report 
was accepted and a recommendation of chairman Eidsmoe, 
that the committee be a permanent one and have a rotating 
membership, was adopted. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
chairman, Earl P. Guth: vice chairman, L. W. Busse: sec- 
retary, John F. McCloskey. 

Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 

Dr. F. Scott Bukey, chairman, presided and the following 
papers were presented: 

“Should Separate Courses be Given in Organic Chemistry and 
Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry”, E. V. Lynn. 

“The Teaching of Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry” Loyd E. 
Harris. 

“A Course in the Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Products”, 
Walter H. Hartung. 

“Laboratory Work in a Course in the Chemistry of Organic Medici- 
nal Products”, W. Taylor Sumerford. 

“Chemistry’s Debt to Pharmacy and Pharmacists,” Arthur E. James. 

“Correlation of the Teaching of Dispensing Pharmacy and Quanti- 
tative Analysis,” Elmer M. Plein and Edgar A. Kelly. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
chairman, George W. Hargreaves; vice chairman, Loyd M. 
Parks; secretary, Arthur E. James. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology 

Dr. J. Allen Reese, chairman, presided. The program was 
made up of papers and demonstrations. The following papers 
were presented: 

“The Training of a Pharmacognosist,” Heber W. Youngken 

“Recommended Training for a Pharmacognosist,” L. David Hiner. 

“Preparing the Pharmacy Student for Research in Pharmacology 
and Bioassay,” Harald G. O. Holck. 

“A Course in Pharmacognosy,” L. G. Gramling. 

“The Use of Kodachrome Two Inch by Two Inch Slides as an 
Economy in the Visual Teaching of Pharmacology,” C. C. Pfeiffer and 
F. Yonkman. 

The last paper was accompanied by kodachrome slides. 
Other demonstrations were: “Sound Films,” J. M. Dille; 
“An Interesting and Effective Method for Demonstrating the 
Action of Drugs on the Intestines”, H. L. Reed; “A Practical 
Method for Multiple Distribution of Direct Current and Time 
Impulses in the Laboratory”, L. W. Hazleton; “Indestructible 
Garden Labels”, E. L. Newcomb. 

There were two extemporaneous talks: “Growing Cascara 
on Uncultivated Logged-Off Land,” Forrest J. Goodrich; and 
“Should Endocrine Products Be Considered in a Separate 
Course?” Marin S. Dunn. A paper, “Periodicals Relating to 
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Pharmacognosy: A Preliminary List” by George M. Hocking 
was read by title. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
chairman, A. John Schwarz; vice chairman, Robert L. Mc- 
Murray; secretary, Lloyd W. Hazleton. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 


Dr. John V. Connor, chairman, presided and the following 
papers were presented: 

“Personnel, Lighting and the Proper Location of Articles,” D. B. R. 
Johnson. 

“How Efficient is Secondary School Training in Arithmetic?” 
Lloyd L. Boughton. 

“Business Analysis in the Pharmacy Curriculum,” George H. 
Seferovich. 

“Compulsory Review of Examinations and its Effect upon Grades,” 
Joseph H. Goodness. 

“Courses in Pharmaceutical Economics,” C. Leonard O’Connell. 

“Some Observations Concerning a Syllabus of Commerical Subjects 
in a College of Pharmacy,” Joseph H. Goodness. 

The last two papers were in the nature of a report for the 
committee appointed in 1940 to prepare a syllabus on com- 
mercial subjects in pharmacy. Dean O’Connell was chairman 
of this Committee and Dr. Goodness, a member. A panel dis- 
cussion on the proposed syllabus was in charge of Dean Mc- 
Closkey and Professor Clarence M. Brown. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: chairman, Law- 
rence F. Ferring; secretary, Joseph H. Goodness. 


Zada M. Cooper, Secretary 
Approved: Charles H. Rogers, chairman of Executive 
Committee 


President Kuever has named Dean H. Evert Kendig to again serve 
as the representative of the A. A.C. P., on the Council of Higher Edu- 
cation and National Defense. 


The inauguration of Dr. E. O. Melby as president of the University 
of Montana has been set for December 8, 1941. 
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Reports of Officers, Delegates and Committees at 
the 1941 Meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Throughout the year membership in the Association has 
been 59. One school discontinued at the end of the school 
year 1939-40 (which was after the convention) and one has 
discontinued this year, 1941. One was voted in at the last 
annual meeting, so at the moment membership is 58. All 
member-colleges paid dues. This point deserves emphasis be- 
cause it is a rather common occurrence for one or more to be 
in arrears. 

A detailed financial statement is appended. There is a 
balance of $3,144.04 in the checking account. The special 
fund still has $1,246.26 in a savings account, and government 
bonds with a par value of $3,000. The Vick Chemical Company 
Research Fund given for use of the Committee on Predictive 
and Achievement Tests still has $218.45. 

Expense connected with the publication of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education totalled $1887.00, 
$853.25 of which will be met by subscriptions and advertising 
(some advertising still unpaid), leaving a net cost to the 
Association of $1033.75. An analysis of these figures would 
mean little because there have been five issues since the last 
annual meeting, and in general the income is for the sub- 
scriptions for one year. 

In the year’s correspondence one thing has been unusual. 
There never before were so many requests for information 
about pharmacy and colleges of pharmacy, particularly from 
high school teachers, guidance directors and librarians. For 
some reason more people are becoming pharmacy-conscious. 


Zada M. Cooper, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1940-1941 
RECEIPTS 


Cash (and unpaid warrant) on hand 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 21 
subscriptions, 1 single number ; 
American Pharmaceutical Association, share in ex- 
pense of reporting joint session 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 7 
subscriptions 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, share 
in expense of reporting joint session 

Farmers Loan and Trust Company, portion of divi- 
dend paid after reopening of receivership (remainder 
In savings account) 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
School of Pharmacy, membership fee, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Detroit Institute of Technology, College of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Ohio Northern University, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Mississippi, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy, annu- 
al dues and Journal subscription 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, annu- 
al dues and Journal subscription 

Connecticut College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 8 
subscriptions, one single number 

lowa City Savings Bank (portion of final dividend,) 
7.6937%, making a total of 42.6937% (remainder in 
savings account) 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sci- 
ences, annual dues and Journal subscription 
University of Southern California College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
tutgers University, New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Ferris Institute College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
for 1939-40 and 1940-41 and Journal subscription 
Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
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University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Temple University, School of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Fordham University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 

Purdue University, School of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Louisville College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 

University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Buffalo, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

George Washington University, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Texas, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Creighton University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Columbia University, College of Pharmacy, of the 
City of New York, annual dues and Journal subscrip- 
tion 

Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Xavier University, College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Howard University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Loyola University, New Orleans College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
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Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy, an- 
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dues and Journal subscription 50.00 
University of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 

annual dues and Journal subscription 50.00 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 1 

page ad, 9 subscriptions and separate copies 45.25 
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dues and Journal subscription 50.00 
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May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


26 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Amercian Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 1 


ad, 65 subscriptions and several separate numbers.... 153.15 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, College of 
Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal! subscription........ 50.00 
West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription........................ 50.00 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 43 
87.60 
American Journal of Pharmace utical Education, 27 
subscriptions; one-half page ad (15.00) -............... 69.00 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy annual 
dues for 1939-40 and 1940-41 and Journal subcrip- 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical ‘Education, 5 
subscriptions and several extra numbers 12.10 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 4 
subscriptions and two ads zt Se 41.40 
$7595.11 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Ernest Little, expense in attending convention $44.60 
John T. Ries, cash book for secretary’s office............ 1.93 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, an- 
nual contribution... sek .. 200.00 
B. Olive Cole, expense as " delegate to meeting of 
American Council on Education 10.70 
Railway Express Agency, stationery to Dean Little 
2.50 
A. John Schwarz, expense of C onference of Teachers 
of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology.......... 8.50 
John V. Connor, expense of Conference of Teachers 
of Pharmaceutical Economics.................... 5.00 
Zada M. Cooper, expense in attending convention . 101.98 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education for 
inspection of Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 


Allied Sciences......... 175.00 
Master Reporting Company, reporting convention 

The Economy Advertising Company, stationery.....  waae 
Rufus A. Lyman, expense of attending convention... 110.50 
Zada M. Cooper, for stamps........ 
The Economy Advertising Company, 500 letter heads 4.85 
Kathryn Mason, typing 24.50 


The Claflin Printing Company, 1M July Journals 
of Pharmaceutical Education, 212 pages, cover and 
insert, 218 pages @ $2.30: $501.40; cut of president: 
The Claflin Printing Company, 100 reprints of the 
Constitution and By-laws.... 7.75 


5 
14 
26 
26 
24 
15 
| 
8 
18 
24 
24 
25 
27 
27 
27 
5 
7 
12 
1 
8 
2 
23 


Sept. 9 


Sept. 13 


Oct. 4 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 18 


Oct. 26 
Oct. : 
Oct. 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 19 


Nov. 19 


Nov. 22 


Dee. 19 


1941 
Jan 6 
Jan. 6 
Jan 
Jan. 
Jan. ] 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 11 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


The Claflin Printing Company, 300 reprints of the 
report of the Executive Committee 

John T. Ries, stationery 

New City Printing Company, 100 blanks for exam- 
ination of colleges 

Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal: $32.00; and 
stenographic service: $38.50 

Robert C. Wilson, expense as representative at the 
convention of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association 

H. Evert Kendig, expense of trip to Washington for 
Conference on Distributive Education 
Ernest Little, fee for Ninth Educational Conference 
Kathryn Mason, typing 

Hugh C. Vincent, allowance for printing proceed- 
ings of meeting of District No. 7 

The Claflin Printing Company, 1M _ envelopes: 
$8.75; 1M October Journals of Pharmaceutical 
Education 120 pages and cover, 124 pages @ $2.30: 
$285.00 

R. A. Lyman, postage: $10.00; stenographic servic 

$10.50 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, al 
lowance for printing proceedings of meeting of 
District No. 1 

Wortley F. Rudd, expense of trip to Toledo for in- 
spection of University of Toledo College of Phar- 
macy 

R. A. Kuever, expense of trip to Toledo for inspec- 
tl leg P} armacy 


ion of | niversity of Toledo, College of 4 ' 
Glenn L. Jenkins, expense of trip to Toledo for in 
spection of University of Toledo, College of Phar- 


A. G. DuMez, expense of attendance at meeting of 
the executive committee of the National Drug Trade 
Conference and of the Conference itself 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
annual contribution 

The Economy Advertising Company, letterheads 

S. T. Morrison and Company, renewal of Bond for 
secretary-treasurer 

First Capital National Bank, rental on safety di 

posit box 

Zada M. Cooper, for stamps 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee, annual 
contribution, 1940-1941 

Kathryn Mason, typing 

Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal: $10.00; steno 
graphic service: $17.50 


NM 


95.00 


48.15 


200.00 


5.90 
2.81 
7.00 
70.50 
47.00 
13.30 
9.90 
25.00 
293.75 
20.50 
57.75 
macy 
13.60 
95.00 
25.00 
50.00 
12.16 
Jan. 13 
27 


June 


June 


June 
June 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


American Pharmaceutical Association, 200 reprints 
of “Registration in Association Colleges During the 
Past Fifteen Years” 

Western Union, telegrams 

The Claflin Printing Company, 1M January Jour- 
nals of Pharmaceutical Education, 148 pages and 
cover, 152 pages @ $2.30: $349.80; 1M Index for 
for volume 4: $58.50 

Western Union, telegrams 

Kathryn Mason, typing 

Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal: $16.00; and 
clerical assistance: $19.25 

American Council on Education membership dues 
Zada M. Cooper, for stamps 

The Economy Advertising Company, 1M envelopes 
Check for subscription to the Journal returned be- 
cause of insufficient funds 

Kathryn Mason, typing 

Ruppert’s Flower Shop, flowers for Dean Jordan’s 
funeral 

Western Union, telegrams to Newark, Philadelphia 
and Chicago 

The Claflin Printing Company, 1M April Journals of 
Pharmaceutical Education, 116 pages and cover 
120 pages @ $2.30: $276.00; 3 cuts for Journal: 
$15.25; 1M No. 10 envelopes: $6.25 

The Economy Advertising Company, stationery 
Western Union Company, telegram to Newark 
National Research Council, annual contribution for 
Committee on Pharmacognosy and Pharmaceutical 
Botany 

B. Olive Cole, expense in attending annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education 

R. A. Lyman, expense in attending annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education 

R. A. Lyman, postage: $15.00; stenographic service 
for March and April: $24.50 

Kathryn Mason, typing 

Paul Molyneux, allowance for publication of pro- 
ceedings of meeting of boards and colleges in Dis- 
trict No 3 

The College Bookbindery, binding 3 volumes of A- 
merican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education: vol- 
umes 3 and 4 for the Congressional Library; volume 
{ for the secretary’s office 

The Economy Advertising Company, 150 credential 
blanks 

New City Printing Company, 325 blanks for faculty 
reports in applications for membership 

Ries Book Store, 1M sheets copy paper 

Kathryn Mason, typing 
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00 


25.00 
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Jan. 17 
Feb. 
Feb. 
408.10 
Feb. 4 2.46 
Feb. 25 7.00 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 14 100m 
Mar. 15 oil 
Apr. 5 1.59 
Apr. 5 
3.60 
Apr. 8 11.20 
Apr. 23 
10.96 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 29 
297.50 
May 3 7.14 
May 5 69 
May 6 
May 8 
May 14 
May 14 | 
29 50 
May 24 5 GO 
May 27 
May 29 : 
4 
«(619 
:: 00 
25 7.00 


Re port of the Secre tary-Tre asurer 


30 Charles R. Bohrer, allowance for publication of pro- 
ceedings of meeting of boards and colleges in Dis- 
trict No. 6 

July 30 Zada M. Cooper, telegrams 

July 31 Ernest Little, honorarium as Chairman of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee 

July 31 Rufus A. Lyman, honorarium as Editor of the A- 

merican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 

July 31 Ernest Little, postage 


July 


July 3 Winifred Perrin, stenographic -service for Dean 
Little 
Aug. 4 Hugh C. Vincent, allowance for publication of pro- 


ceedings of meeting of boards and colleges in Dis- 
trict No. 7 

Aug. 4 The Claflin Printing Company, 1M July Journals 
of Pharmaceutical Education, 160 pages and cover 
164 pages @ $2.30: $377.20; one cut: $3.15 

Aug. 4 Rufus A. Lyman, postage: $16.00; clerical service: 
$26.25 

Aug. 10 Crossley and Vuill, flowers for Dr. Kremers’ family 

Aug. 15 Zada M. Cooper, honorarium as Secretary-Trea- 
surer 

Aug. 15 Kathryn Mason, typing 


Total disbursements 
Balance on hand 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand 

Dues from two colleges for 1939-1940 

Dues from 59 colleges for 1940-41 

Membership fee from one college 

N. A. B. P. and A. Ph. A. portion of bill for reporting joint 
session 

Transfer from savings account for inspection of a college 

Expense of visiting committee 

Dividends from closed banks 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educatior 


SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENT 
Reporting 1940 convention g 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
Contributions 
Annual dues to American Council on Educatior 
Expenses of representatives to various meetings 
Expenses of the Chairman of Executive Committee to convention 
Expenses of Editor Lyman to convention 


vi 


100 
14 
110 


00 


16 


90 


ov 


00 


712 


50 


B23 
25.00 
1.00 
100 
100. 
25.00 
380.35 
42.25 
10.00 
100.00 
2.45 
3144.04 
$7595.11 
$3345.42 
100.00 
2950.00 
295.00 
20./ 
175.2 
150.70 
24.84 
803.25 
$7595.11 
1887 
lll 
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Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer to convention a ee 101.98 
Bond for treasurer......................... 25.00 
Clerical assistance for officers and editor ba ———— 
42.79 
Postage, telegrams, express 217.50 
Inspection of one college 175.00 
Reprints and other printing ............ 32.15 
Expense of inspectors of University of Toledo College of Phar- 

macy (paid by the college) .... 
Expenses of teachers’ conferences i 13.50 
Allowances for district meetings.... 


$4451.07 


Report of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy presents the following report, covering 
the college year 1940-1941. 

Again this year, the functioning of the Executive Com- 
mittee has been impaired by delayed responses from a few 
of the member colleges. It is fortunate that the number of 
colleges inclined to tardy cooperation is very small. It is sig- 
nificant that some names are found on all such lists. 

May we appeal to the deans, not so much for the Executive 
Committee, but for effective operation of the Association to 
see that requests for important data are promptly met. Better 
than 90 per cent of the colleges respond to important com- 
munications from the Executive Committee within a week. 
Not infrequently repeated requests over a period of three 
months are necessary to complete the returns. 

You can well imagine the impression which such condi- 
tions make on officials in Washington. It has been our prac- 
tice to forward incomplete returns, naming the colleges yet 
to be heard from. Data from these colleges are forwarded 
promptly when received. Again we ask the cooperation of a 
small minority in making it possible for the Executive Com- 
mittee to function as you expect it to. 


Entering Students 
We regret to report to you that the number of entering 
students last September shows a small decrease as compared 
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with September, 1939. This is especially discouraging in light 
of the fact that most of us agree that the best interests of the 
profession would be served by a substantial increase in enroll- 
ment of worthy students in our colleges of pharmacy. Presi- 
dent Kendig has discussed this problem in his presidential 
address, and no further comment need be made in this report. 

The entering students reported for the college year 1940- 
1941, enrolling in September 1940, number 2,904, as compared 
with 2,929 in September 1939 and 2,788 in September 1938. 
These figures show a decrease of about .85 per cent as com- 
pared with an increase of 5.1 per cent the previous year, and 
an increase of 23.3 per cent in the college year 1938-39. The 
average entering class in our Association colleges for 1940- 
1941 was about 49.2 students, or about 1.3 students less than 
the average entering class in 1939-1940. We shall comment 
no further on these data, other than to say that they are 
deeply significant and very challenging. 

Twenty-four Association colleges had entering classes 
greater than the average of 49.2, and 35 had fewer than that 
number. Four colleges enrolled in excess of 100 entering stu- 
dents. The largest entering class was 134, and the smallest, 9. 
Seven of our Association colleges admitted less than 20 enter- 
ing students. Last year three colleges admitted less than 20 
entering students. Ten colleges, the same as for the last two 
years, had 75 or more entering students. The only consoling 
feature of the decrease which has been reported is that the 
smaller colleges have maintained their enrollments somewhat 
better than have the larger ones. May we interpret this as 
meaning that enrollment is best maintained where it is most 
needed ? 

There were 356 women entering colleges during the past 
year. This represents a percentage of 12.2 as compared with 
13.4 per cent in 1939-1940 and 14.3 per cent in 1938-1939. 
Although we have had a small decrease in the number of 
women students during the past three years, no significant 
change has taken place. 


T otal Enrollme nt 
The total enrollment during the past year was 8,410, or 
an average of about 142 students per college, including special 
and graduate students. This number compares with a total of 
8,113 and represents an increase of about five students per 
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college more than last year. The corresponding enrollment 
increase for 1939-1940 over the college year 1938-1939 was 
nine students per college. Thirty-six colleges have less than 
the average student body, while 23 colleges have enrollments 
in excess of 142. One college reports a student body greater 
than 400. Two colleges have a student body of between 300 
and 400. Eleven colleges have student bodies of between 200 
and 300, seven between 150 and 200, fourteen between 100 
and 150, twenty from 50 to 100, and four have less than fifty 
students. 
Students with Previous College Training 

Of the 2,904 entering students, 849, or about 29.2 per cent, 
have had previous college training. This figure is substan- 
tially the same as last year, which might indicate that the 
quality of the students is being maintained even though we are 
not getting the increases in enrollment which seem necessary. 


Degrees Held by Entering Students 

Among the students entering Association colleges last Sep- 
tember, we find 69 who already hold academic degrees. Last 
year 93 such degrees were held by entering students. In 
September, 1938, 81 college graduates were admitted, and 71 
in 1937-1938. 

Among the degrees held by entering students we find 24 
Bachelors of Arts, 33 Bachelors of Science, 4 Masters of Arts, 
1 Master of Science, 1 Doctor of Philosophy, 1 Doctor of 
Science, 2 Graduates in Pharmacy, 2 Pharmaceutical Chem- 
ists, and 1 Bachelor of Engineering. These data become more 
significant when you consider that the holder of any of the 
above degrees must spend three years in residence study in 
a college of pharmacy before he can be awarded the Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy degree. 


Graduates During 1940-1941 

During the academic year 1940-1941, 1.465 graduates were 
awarded the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree in our 
Association colleges. The corresponding number of degrees 
awarded in 1939-1940 was 1,366, and 1,427 in 1938-1939. You 
will observe that the very definite decrease in the number of 
graduates last year has been overcome for the time being 
and that the degrees awarded during 1940-1941 average about 
.65 more per college than during the college year 1938-1930. It 
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is clear to anyone familiar with the facts that this number 
of graduates furnishes not more than 50 per cent of the de- 
mand made necessary by replacement and other causes in the 
various phases of the profession. 

The advanced degrees awarded during the college year 
1940-1941 are as follows: Master of Science, 47; Doctor of 
Philosophy, 19; Doctor of Science, 1. This total of 67 graduate 
degrees compares with a total of 43. reported last year and 
15 during the academic year 1938-1939. This year’s data rep- 
resents an increase of seventeen Master of Science degrees 
and seven Doctor of Philosophy degrees as compared with last 
year’s record. 

This increase in graduate work in our Association colleges 
constitutes one of the big forward steps in the field of phar- 
maceutical education during the past year. We believe grad- 
uate work is being well done. If such is not the case, the 
increase of which we have spoken constitutes not progress, 
but retrogression. It is essential that all of our educational 
standards be kept high. It is especially so in the field of 
graduate work. 

Twenty-six colleges reported graduate students in their 
enrollments. Those reporting ten or more graduate students 
are as follows: Florida, 10; Michigan, 10; Western Reserve, 
10; Purdue, 13; Massachusetts, 19; Minnesota, 21; University 
of Washington, 22, and Maryland, 29. As during the past 
several years, the University of Maryland leads in the number 
of graduate students enrolled. 

Only six honorary degrees, one less than awarded last year, 
have been reported to the Executive Committee. Conservatism 
of that sort indicates a high regard on the part of member 
colleges for the integrity and value of their degrees. 

Enrollment data used in this report for the University of 
the Philippines are the data submitted for the college year 
1939-1940. Enrollment from year to year varies but little at 
this college, and no appreciable error has been introduced by 
so doing. 

Employme nt or Re place pie nt Bure au 

On May 1, 1941 Professor Carl J. Klemme wrote the 
chairman of the Executive Committee in part as follows: 

“It has occurred to me that the problem of hiring and retaining 
graduate assistants and fellows during the coming few years will en- 
tail a considerable amount of difficulty. 
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“IT believe that the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
might well create a system whereby every member college could be 
constantly informed of available men to take the places of graduate 
assistants, fellows, and possibly instructors who are called into ser- 
vice, and to this end I make the following specific proposals: 

“1. The establishment of a central bureau at one of the colleges 

for co-ordinating information on persons available for posi- 
tions as graduate assistants, fellows, and instructors. 


“2. That the bureau obtain this information from the deans of 
the member colleges and request the deans to keep the bureau 
posted currently about changes in the status of each indi- 
vidual whom they recommend. 

“3. Those whose names are put on the active list at the bureau 
should immediately notify the bureau if they become employed 
and wish to withdraw their name from the live file. 

“4. That the bureau maintain a live file, adding the names of 
individuals as they are submitted and taking out the names 
of individuals as they become employed. Furthermore, the 
bureau should send a list of available men to all schools 


monthly.” 

The Executive Committee feels that a bureau such as Dr. 
Klemme recommends would render a real service, especially 
during the years which lie immediately ahead. We believe 
that Dr. Klemme’s objective could be accomplished through 
the office of the chairman of the Executive Committee, although 
we have no objection to the establishment of such a bureau if 
the members so desire. 

In order to get the matter before you, we recommend that 
the chairman of the Executive Committee be instructed to 
assume the responsibilities outlined in Dr. Klemme’s letter 
and that our members be requested to send to the chairman 
of the Executive Committee such information and data as 
will make successful operation possible. Our organization is 
becoming more complex and the number of committees is in- 
creasing each year. For that reason, primarily, we feel it 
might be preferable to have the Executive Committee assume 
this additional responsibility. We doubt the wisdom of send- 
ing a list of available men to all schools monthly as suggested 
by Dr. Klemme, but we believe that in general his suggestions 
can be advantageously followed. 


Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government 
Service 


The Executive Committee has watched with great inter- 
est the operation of the Committee on the Status of Pharmacists 
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in the Government Service, of which our worthy President 
is chairman. 

You all appreciate that the responsibilities of this com- 
mittee have been arduous and involved. Chairman Kendig 
has been active and persistent in promoting our cause. He has 
made many trips to Washington and has handled his contacts 
there with caution and diplomacy. We shall await the report 
of this committee with considerable interest. 

You possibly know that the A. A. C. P. was not represented 
on the National Committee on Education and Defense, as it 
was first set up. On January 17 Chairman Kendig wrote one 
of the co-chairmen of this committee as follows: “The Am- 
erican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy would welcome 
the opportunity for closer cooperation with the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense which would result from 
membership in the committee. We are faced with most im- 
portant problems in the solving of which, I am sure, your 
committee can be of great assistance. We have endeavored 
to aid in the committee’s activities through Dr. Brown; I be- 
lieve we can do so more effectively if the relationship is formal- 
ized in the manner suggested.” 

Shortly thereafter the A. A. C. P. was given membership 
on the committee. This is but one of many examples which 
might be cited of what careful attention and prompt action 
on the part of this committee has done for our profession. In 
view of the overlapping of the work of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and National Defense and the Joint Committee on the 
Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, the Execu- 
tive Committee insisted that Dean Kendig serve as our repre- 
sentative on the Committee on Education and National De- 
fense. Dean Kendig was most reluctant to accept this appoint- 
ment, but agreed to do so when we pointed out that, in our 
judgment, the best interests of pharmacy would be served by 
his so doing. 

Suggested Changes in Our Constitution and By-Laws 

The Executive Committee had intended to propose a con- 
siderable number of changes in the Constitution and By-laws 
at this meeting. In light of the fact that the Committee on 
Membership and Educational Standards is making a very 
thorough study of the organization and functioning of the 
Association, we decided to limit our recommendations to such 
changes as to us seemed essential and clearly desirable. 
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We have six suggested changes in the Constitution. 

We recommend that “formerly the American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties” be removed from Article I and 
placed above the Constitution proper, between “Colleges of 
Pharmacy” and “As Amended at the 1940 meeting.” It seems 
to us that that is a better place for such an explanatory state- 
ment than in that article of the Constitution, which states the 
present name of the organization. 

Article V of our Constitution now reads: 

“Article V. Voting Body. Each member college shall be entitled 

to only one vote in the transactions of the Association, but all 

the properly accredited delegates of any member college shall have 
the right to engage in debate upon any question.” 

We recommend the omission of the word “only,” which 
seems superfluous. 

Article VI of our Constitution now reads: 

“Article VI. Quorum. Delegates from twenty-five of the colleges 

that are members of the Association shall be necessary to con- 

stitute a quorum.” 

We recommend that this article be changed to read as 
follows: 

“Article VI. Quorum. Delegates from at least 30 member colleges 

constitute a quorum.” 

Thirty member colleges constitute a majority of our 
present membership and seems more appropriate than the 
present requirement of 25, which number was agreed upon 
when our membership was much smaller. 

We recommend that the words, “The President-elect who 
shall serve ex-officio, without vote,” be inserted into Article 
VIII so that it will read as follows: 

“Article VIII. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 

shall consist of the Chairman, the President, the Secretary-Trea- 

surer, the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 

Education, the immediate past president of the Association, the 

the President-elect, who shall serve ex-offiicio, without vote, and 

four accredited delegates, two of whom shall be elected each year 
and who shall hold office for two years.” 

We recommend that the words, “or the amending of this 
constitution” be inserted into Article X so that it will read 
as follows: 


“Article X. Mail Voting. Any question or business except the 
election of members or the amending of this constitution, may be 
submitted through the Executive Committee to a vote of the Asso- 
ciation by mail during the interim between meetings.” 


w 
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We recommend that the words, “at an annual meeting,” be 
inserted into the first paragraph of Article XI so that it will 
read as follows: 

“Article XI. Amendments. Any proposal to alter or amend this 

Constitution shall be submitted in writing to the Chairman of the 

Executive Committee not later than forty days prior to the annual 

meeting of the Association, and a copy of such proposed alteration 

or amendment shall be mailed by the Chairman to each member col- 
lege not later than thirty days prior te the said annual meeting. 

Such alteration or amendment, upon receiving a two-thirds vote 

of the membership, at an annual meeting, shall become a part of 

the Constitution.” 

The present requirements, for the amending of the Consti- 
tution, require that the proposed amendments be sent to the 
member colleges by the chairman of the Executive Committee 
not later than thirty days prior to the annual meeting at 
which a vote on such proposed amendments is taken. Inas- 
much as these requirements have not been met, a vote on the 
proposed changes in the Constitution may not be taken until 
the 1942 meeting. We present them to you now for your 
consideration. 

We have twelve suggested changes in the By-laws. 

We recommend that the word “sixty” be substituted for the 
word “thirty” and that the word “next” be inserted into the 
secdhd paragraph of Article I so that it will read as follows: 

“If, from investigation by the Executive Committee it appears that 

any member college is not complying with the requirements for 

membership in the Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive 

Committee to submit to such college its findings at least sixty days 

prior to the next annual meeting, and to report the same to the 

Association at the next annual meeting.” 

A report on member short-comings on the floor of the 
convention is something which should be avoided whenever it 
can properly be done. The additional time of thirty days 
would permit of correspondence or conferences which might 
prove such a report unnecessary. 

We recommend that Article VIII Sec. 3, b, (1) be changed 
to read as follows: 

“b. (1) The college must be headed by a dean or other executive 

officer whose authority is delegated to him by the regents, trustees, 

or directors of the college in order that the responsibility for the 
proper operation of the institution may be definitely and properly 
placed.” 

These recommended changes are in the interest of clarity, 
and we believe they do not require detailed explanation. 
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We recommend that the word “adequate” be substituted 
for the words “the approval and” in Article VIII, Sec. 3, b. (2) 
so that it will read as follows: 

“(2) The foregoing shall be interpreted as including responsi- 
bility for the character, organization, and administration of courses 
for graduate, as well as undergraduate students; except in the case 
of universities in which there has been established a special or- 
ganization for the management of graduate work. In the latter 
case, the special organization, insofar as it pertains to graduate 
work in pharmacy, should function with adequate cooperation 
of the dean of the college of pharmacy.” 

We believe that the dean of a college of pharmacy should 
play an active part in determining what the policies of his 
graduate work should be, but ‘we do not feel that we should 
expect his opinion to prevail over the combined opinion of all 
the other members of a graduate faculty. The present word- 
ing of Article VIII, Sec. 3, b, (2) makes such a condition obli- 
gatory. 

Article VIII, 3, c, (1) now reads as follows: 

“ce, (1) The voting faculty shall hold stated meetings, at which 

the dean and the members may confer on matters pertaining to 

the operation of the college and the promotion of its interests. 

If the college is an integral part of a university, regularly con- 

ducted meetings of the university faculty will be accepted as meet- 

ing this requirement, provided the members of professorial rank 
in the college of pharmacy are voting members of said faculty.” 

We recommend that the last sentence in this paragraph be 
omitted. We do not believe that attendance at regular uni- 
versity faculty meetings meets the requirements for adequate 
consideration of the special problems of a professional college, 
such as a college of pharmacy. Attendance at university 
faculty meetings is desirable and essential, but separate meet- 
ings of the various college faculties are equally so. 

We recommend that in the first line of Article VIII, 6, a, 
the words “for the present” be omitted and the word “require” 
be substituted for “demand.” This portion of Article VIII 
would then read: 

“A college shall require for admission the satisfactory completion 
of a four-year course of not less than fifteen units in a secondary 
school approved by a recognized accrediting agency; or a qualifying 
certificate for college entrance issued by the state university, or 
state department of education, or other state department authorized 
to issue such certificates.” 

The words “for the present” are quite inappropriate. Any 
regulation is drawn up to meet present conditions and will of 
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course, be modified when new conditions make such a change 
desirable. The use of the word “require” seems more appro- 
priate than the word “demand” in the connection in which it is 
used. 

Article VIII, Sec. 6, c, reads as follows: 
“ce. A student desiring to transfer from one college to another shall 
be required to present a transcript of his record and a certificate 
of honorable dismissal from the college he is leaving. If the above 
conditions are not complied with, the admittance of the student 1s 
optional on the part of the second college, provided all entrance 
requirements can be met.” 

In the first sentence of this requirement we set up a regu- 
lation and in the second sentence we say that you may observe 
it or not, as you see fit. We recommend that the second sen- 
tence of this section be deleted and that we substitute in its 
place the following statement: 

“Exceptions to this regulation should be rare and only with the 

consent and recommendation of the dean of the college from which 

the student is transferring.” 

Such a regulation would be reasonable and, we believe, wise. 

We recommend that in Article VIII, 6, e, April Ist be re- 
placed by April 1, which is more commonly used. 

Article VIII, Sec. 7, c, reads as follows: 

“No more than one year of credit in time shall be given to any 

student applying for advanced standing from any institution other 

than a college of pharmacy, unless such credit shall be for graduate 
work in applied subjects done in a recognized graduate school or 
other educational institution.” 

We recommend that this section be deleted and the follow- 
ing substituted: 

“Not less than three years of residence study in a college of phar- 

macy shall be required for the completion of the requirements for 

the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.” 

This recommended change is to clarify and not to alter 
the spirit of the present regulation. As now stated, it is not 
clear and lends itself to incorrect interpretation. 

We recommend that the word “pharmaceutical” be substi- 
tuted for the word “pharmacy” before the word “curriculum” 
in Article VIII, Sec. 8, a. We speak of a medical curriculum, a 
dental curriculum, and in the same way we should say phar- 
maceutical curriculum rather than pharmacy curriculum. 

We also recommend that the word “pharmaceutical” be 
substituted for “pharmacy” in the fifth line of Article VIII, 
Sec. 8, c. (2). 
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We recommend the substitution of the word “‘general”’ for 
the words, “greater uniformity than obtains at present’ in the 
second sentence of Article VIII, Sec. 9, a. This sentence 
would then read, 

“The Association, however, holds that general uniformity is desir- 
able, particularly with regard to the rules for promotion and 
graduation, so that a better basis may be established for the 
prompt elimination from the colleges of those students who have 
intellectual, moral or other deficiencies which render them unfit 
for the practice of pharmacy.” 

We feel that a statement which contains such phrases as 
“at present” has no place in our By-laws. It seems obvious 
that when qualified by such a phrase the meaning of the state- 
ment becomes doubtful. 

We recommend that the words “‘prior to the annual meeting 
at which the vote on its adoption is taken’ be substituted for 
the words “prior to the vote on its adoption” in Article VIII, 
Sec. 14. This Section in its modified form would then read, 

“14. No change in qualifications for admission to or membership 

in the Association shall be made unless the same has been presented 

in writing to the Association at a regular meeting, and to the 
members of the Association by mail at least four months prior to 

the annual meeting at which the vote on its adoption is taken. A 

two-thirds majority of all member colleges voting on the proposed 

change is necessary for its adoption.” 

We believe that a careful review of Article XIV and Article 
VIII, Sec. 14 will make clear the intention that a vote on an 
amendment to our By-laws should be taken at a regular meet- 
ing and not by mail. Our proposed change in Article VIII, 
Sec. 14, is to clarify that point and allow of no misinterpre- 
tation. 

The first paragraph of Article VIII, Section 8, f, now reads: 

“(1) The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) or Bachelor of 

Science in Pharmacy (B. S. in Phar.) and these degrees only, may 

be given for the completion of the four year course of not less 

than 3200 hours. It is understood that these degrees are awarded 
for work of collegiate standard, such as is done in our better arts 
and sciences colleges.” 


We recommend that the words “such as is done in our 
better arts and sciences colleges” be deleted. We have now 
set our own course and are capable of maintaining it. The 
phrase which we have marked for deletion is no longer appro- 
priate. 

The only proposed amendment to the By-laws which can 
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be voted on at this meeting is the proposed amendment to 
Article I. All other proposals pertain to qualifications for 
admission to or membership in the A. A. C. P., and as such 
cannot be voted on before the 1942 meeting. They are pre- 
sented here for your consideration. 
Visitation of Member Colleges 

Last year in his presidential address President Rogers, 
under the heading, “Contacts that Might Be Worthwhile,” 
presented a plan whereby he thought it might be possible for 
“ach member college to be visited by the President once every 
five years at an expense of about $300 a year. President 
Rogers’ suggestion was passed on to the Executive Committee, 
even though it was not in the form of a definite resolution. 

The Executive Committee finds much merit in President 
Rogers’ suggestion, but does not feel that the Association is in 
a position to accept it in all its suggested details. It does, 
however, recommend that the presidents and presidents-elect 
give careful consideration to President Rogers’ suggestion. 
It is hoped that each year they may work out a plan whereby 
approximately 20 per cent of the member colleges may be 
visited by the president. We believe that such a plan would 
accomplish worthwhile results. The Committee is willing to 
set aside two hundred dollars a year for the next five years, 
provided our Association’s funds can stand such an expendi- 
ture and provided, further, that we are not told by you that 
such an arrangement seems infeasible. We shall consider 
that we have your consent in this matter unless we receive 
definite instructions to the contrary. 

Pharmaceutical Progress During the Past Year 

Much might be said of the continued progress of phar- 
macy during the past year. It is difficult to summarize and 
the Committee will content itself by quoting a portion of an 
editorial by Editor Lyman which appared in the last number of 
the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. The 
quotation is as follows: 


“The most striking fact about pharmaceutical education is that 


progress is not going on in a few scattered institutions. The pro- 
gress is universal. It permeates the whole teaching structure. One 
senses the power in the movement and realizes that pharmaceutical 
education has outgrown its Model T stage and is riding in a Lincoln 
Zephyr. But this is only half the story. See what is happening 


to pharma outside of the instructional institutions themselves, 
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as a direct result of the progressive educational program. 
“Space permits the mentioning of but a few. The passage of the 
prerequisite law in Massachusetts; the obtaining of state support 
for pharmaceutical education in New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island; the continued and ever increasing recognition of 
pharmacy as a public health profession by the appointment of 
pharmacists on boards of health, and in other positions having a 
public health responsibility; the appeal of government agencies to 
foster drug plant experimental work; the establishment of the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy and the general 
interest in historical pharmacy in all sections; the continued in- 
terest of pharmacy in the activities of such national organizations 
as the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
American Council on Education, and the continued and increasing 
interest of these organizations in pharmacy; the increasing interest 
shown by pharmaceutical manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
support of pharmaceutical education by gifts of money for equip- 
ment and scholarships; the practically unanimous support of all 
parties in the work of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education; the development of a finer professional attitude of the 
medical and the dental professions toward pharmacy; and last and 
most important of all, the support of the retail druggists of phar- 
maceutical education and their declared determination from every 
part of the country that the shortage of professional help shall 
not be allowed to lower the standards of pharmaceutical education 
and defeat the march toward a finer professional service, which 
has become our heritage as a result of an educational program 
which has its beginnings in the days of the colonies.” 

A report of that sort is in a measure satisfying. It is 
deeply challenging and makes clear to us what our attitude and 
spirit and efforts must be, if we are to prove true to the 
responsibilities which we have accepted in behalf of our pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Charles B. Jordan 


We all realize that pharmaceutical education has suffered 
heavily through death during the past year. Appropriate recog- 
nition of such losses has and will be made at the most suitable 
time and place. 

It seems fitting, however, that we should refer in this re- 
port to the loss of one who served as chairman of the Executive 
Committee for thirteen years. Dr. Jordan was a fine gentle- 
man, an efficient, enthusiastic worker, and a loyal, depend- 
able friend. We mourn his loss. We apprecaite the associa- 
tion which we had with him for such a long period of time. 
We rejoice in the thought that his spirit and his influence will 
continue to permeate this Association for many years to come. 
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Executive Session 
It will be necessary for us to hold a short Exective Session 
following our meeting tomorrow afternoon. We know that 
we shall have our usual good attendance at that time. 
The Executive Committee, 
Ernest Little, Chairman. 


The Report of the Chairman of the Problems and 


Plans Committee 


A number of problems, the study of which has been started 
by this committee, have been assigned by the Association to 
special committees, chief of these is the study of pharmacy 
predictive and achievement tests. Two years ago Prof. T. 
D. Rowe undertook a study of the hours of work and pay of 
drug clerks. The object of the study was to determine whether 
drug clerks are overworked and underpaid in comparison with 
young men of similar training engaged in other lines of work. 
Mr. Rowe made a study of conditions in Virginia and had laid 
plans to carry the study to other parts of the United States, 
when the same idea was taken up by the committee on Long 
Range Program of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Naturally, it would seem that a study of this nature belongs 
to that Association rather than to the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. It developed that the subject had 
some fire in it and Prof. Rowe’s work was held up for the time 
being. A sub-committee of the Long Range Program Com- 
mittee has been appointed to consider the matter so the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee will not proceed further. 

The major study before the committee is deterioration 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. This study has been organized 
and directed by Dr. James M. Dille and the work of the com- 
mittee is progressing. 

For a number of years some people in our group have 
voiced the opinion that our four year course in pharmacy has 
not been sold to the retail druggists. Dr. Robert L. Swain 
was very outspoken on this point and had advised that some- 
thing should be done to convince the retail druggists of the 
country as to the necessity of maintaining the four year course. 
This viewpoint has not been shared by everyone. It is per- 
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fectly evident that the membership of the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy, which certainly represents a 
typical cross section of the retail druggists of the country, 
is of the opinion that the four year course had not gone too 
far in pharmaceutical education, if one is to judge from the 
stand that organization has taken. During the current year 
there seems to have been around about face upon the subject, 
as is indicated by Dr. Swain’s editorial in the June 30, 1941 
number of “Drug Topics’. The reports of various district 
meetings and the tone of the pharmaceutical press in general 
throughout the country also justify Dr. Swain’s conclusions. 
Last year the Executive Committee of this Association sug- 
gested that the editor have a series of articles written for 
publication in the Practical Edition of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association showing the value of 
certain phases of the pharmaceutical curriculum. For a time 
this was done, but with a changed policy in that Journal, it 
was discontinued. The editor now has in his files a number 
of well written articles on the subject by outstanding men and 
during the coming year they will be published in our own 
journal. It would seem that thoughtful druggists everywhere 
have come to the conclusion that it would be disastrous to 
pharmaceutical practice to lessen the standards of pharma- 
ceutical education. 


What is more important perhaps, is the selling of phar- 
maceutical practice to the public. A suggestion has come 
from the 5th District of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, who at their annual meeting named a com- 
mittee to investigate the possibilites of writing syndicated 
articles, concerning the services of pharmacists, for publica- 
tion in the lay-press. This work is also before the Problems 
and Plans Committee and our first thought is that any such pro- 
cedure will have to begin on a small scale and may consist of 
writing articles by local druggists, or others interested, for 
publication in village and country papers. This is the method 
which our agricultural colleges have used most effectively to 
gain support for their colleges and experiment station work. 
As was pointed out in the Editor’s Page of the July number 
of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, that 
one of the greatest needs of our profession today, is to have 
men trained in pharmaceutical journalism. Ohio State Uni- 
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versity has already formulated a course where students of 
pharmacy may take a minor in journalism. One can see great 
possibilities here and the Problems and Plans Committee will 
follow up this trend. 

Another of the great needs of pharmaceutical education is 
the stimulus that would come to our faculties through contacts 
with one another. Dr. Dille has suggested the possibilities of 
making contacts between the faculties of our American schools 
of pharmacy with those of the South American countries, and 
perhaps with other countries as well. There are always mem- 
bers of pharmacy faculties from other countries who are 
visiting or studying in ours and he has suggested the value 
which might accrue to us by taking greater advantage of the 
presence of these men here and by having them visit our schools 
and speak to our faculties and students. But what is more 
important just now, than interchange of views between col- 
lege faculties of other countries, is interchange of views of 
faculties of colleges of pharmacy of our own Association. 
Last year President Rogers called our attention to the fact 
that it would be worth while to have the president of this 
Association visit every school of pharmacy during his term 
of office, or at least a considerable group of institutions. 
This might be a very fine thing to do if funds were available. 
A much more important thing to do, this committee believes, 
is to have members of our faculties when they travel, come 
in contact with not only the faculties, but the students of other 
institutions in the most informal manner in order that facul- 
ties and students may have a wider contact with pharmaceu- 
tical personalities. The problem is to find a technique which 
will make this possible without embarrassment to those who 
travel. Years ago, in one of my travels on the west coast I 
came in contact with a group of students in a well known 
institution, who said they had never had an individual come 
from the outside and speak to them and they found it a great 
inspiration just to see an instructor from another institution 
and get his point of view. We believe it is possible that such 
worth while contacts can be made with the faculties without 
any expense to the Association. 

One of the finest things that has happened in the last few 
years to pharmacy is the growing interest in the study of the 
history of pharmacy. Pride in one’s profession and the morale 
of the profession is directly dependent upon our knowledge 
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of the accomplishments of that profession. Medical men have 
recognized the value of this for several years. Courses and 
lectures are arranged in the pre-medical years so that before 
the student even registers in the college of medicine, he knows 
of the accomplishments of the profession which he plans to 
enter. During the past year interest in the study of the history 
of pharmacy has been deepened by the establishment of the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy at Madison, 
Wisconsin. The finest thing about this is that the initial ex- 
penses connected with the establishment of the Institute has 
been guaranteed by the retail druggists of the State of Wis- 
consin. 

It will be remembered that the Committee on Libraries has 
been working on the list of journals and publications which 
might be considered to be the minimal standard for a college 
of pharmacy library. Notice was given last year that such a 
list was about complete and would be published during the 
year. In the meantime it was found desirable for this com- 
mittee to prepare this list in cooperation with the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. This seemed to be a 
most desirable procedure and accounts for the delay in pub- 
lication as was announced in the committee’s report in the 
journal last year. 

A number of other problems are under consideration and 
will be developed the coming year. This report would have 
had more certainty to it, if the chairman had not been inca- 
pacitated during the months of July and August. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman 


The Report of the Editor of the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education 


It seems that little can be said for the Journal that it does 
not say for itself. The subscription list remains about the 
same in spite of the fact that this year we have offered the 
back issues of the Journal for a mere pittance to those who 
would subscribe for the current volume. 

There has been a wealth of material for publication, in 
fact, it is difficult to hold the number of pages down to the 
figure which the publication board has designated for the year 
Last year we adopted the policy of publishing the addresses 
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which were given at our general sessions and all the reports 
of committees in the issue following the annual meeting. 
Before that time, the publication of the reports had been 
strung out through two or three issues, but for obvious reasons 
it seemed more desirable to publish all the reports immediately 
for the use of the new committees. It also seems desirable 
to publish the amended constitution and by-laws in the same 
issue. It is impossible to carry news items over three months 
until it is no longer news. This means then, that the conven- 
tion number must be a large one and we have cut the remaining 
three issues of the volume to a smaller size. We have been able, 
however, to publish all the papers read in the Teachers Confer- 
ences and editorials and letters dealing with matters of cur- 
rent interest. In addition, we have published a number of 
papers of outstanding men in science and education that have 
added considerably to the value of the Journal. 

The publication of the section on Pharmaceutical Education 
on the March seems to have been a great stimulus to our 
membership. There is scarely an institution in the member- 
ship that has not contributed something worth while to that 
section. 

The publication of books and journals wanted by various 
institutions has been very much appreciated by many colleges 
whose libraries have been enriched by the exchange of journals. 
This seems to be a very much worth while service. 

In the January and April numbers we have attempted to 
publish lists of all the fellowships, scholarships, and graduate 
assistantships offered by colleges of pharmacy. This is in- 
tended to make available to students who wish to go into 
graduate work, the possibilities for research studies in our 
colleges. We have also attempted to list the research fellow- 
ships which are made available by manufacturing concerns 
and the American Pharmaceutical Association. We have never 
been able to make the list complete, but hope to in the future 
and ask for cooperation and help of colleges and manufacturers 
in formulating this list. 

A couple of collaborators have suggested that it might be 
worth while to have a student section in the journal. Such a 
section would only be profitable if it stimulated students to 
subscribe for and read the Journal. An expression of opinion 
upon this point would be appreciated. 

From the beginning, our contract has called for a thousand 
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copies of each issue. Only about seven hundred and fifty go out 
to subscribers, exchanges, and as samples. The samples have 
been distributed in those places where it was felt they would 
do the most good in publicizing pharmaceutical education. 
The difference in price between the publication of seven hun- 
dred and a thousand copies is insignificant and the extra copies 
have been held for future distribution. There are constantly 
calls for back numbers. The thought has entered the editor’s 
mind, that it might be well to supply the library or reading 
room of each of our colleges with a number of sets of these 
back numbers, so that they could be left on open shelves so 
that the students could have access to them at all times. This 
might cultivate the students’ habit of reading the Journal 
and becoming familiar with the problems of pharmaceutical 
education. It seems to me, if these copies were put to work 
in this way, it might be very much worth while. An expression 
of opinion upon this policy would be very much appreciated. 

There is also an increasing number of inquiries about the 
Journal from foreign lands, which seems to indicate that its 
sphere of usefulness is widening. 

Attention is called to the fact that certain publishers have 
lent financial support to the Journal through the advertising 
pages. Every effort should be made to make this advertising 
worth while to these publishing firms. 

The cooperation which the editor has had in the publication 
of the Journal has been a source of inspiration to him. The 
willingness to help and the kindnesses which everyone has 
shown him in the editing of the Journal have been a source 
of great pleasure. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Editor 


Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education for 1940-41 


The following constitutes the ninth annual report of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education to its spon- 
soring organizations and covers the period May 4, 1940 to 
August 15, 1941. 

Membership of the Council: The following is the present 
membership of the Council: 


\ 
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E. F. Kelly, Pres., representing the A. Ph. A., 


2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. Term expires 1944 
David F. Jones, representing the A. Ph. A., 

South Kemp Ave., Watertown, S. D. Term expires 1942 
Robert P. Fischelis, representing the A. Ph. A.., 

28 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Term expires 1946 


H. C. Christensen, Vice Pres., representing the 
N.A.B.P., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago III. Term expires 1944 


A. C. Taylor, representing the N. A. B. P., 

1733 Upshur St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Term expires 1946 
R. L. Swain, representing the N.A.B. P., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Term expires 1942 


A. G. DuMez, Sec.-Treas., representing the 
A. A.C. P., 32 S. Greene St., Baltimore, Md. Term expires 1944 
Townes R. Leigh, representing the A. A.C. P., 


Uni. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Term expires 1946 
Ernest Little, representing the A. A. C. P., 

1 Lincoln Ave., Newark, N. J. Term expires 1942 

, representing the A.C. E. Term expires 1944 


Dr. R. P. Fischelis was appointed by the American Phar- 
maceutical Association in place of Dr. H. A. B. Dunning, who 
declined reappointment at the end of his term of office in 1940. 
Dr. Ernest Little was appointed by the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy on June 1, 1941, to fill the unexpired 
term of Dean C. B. Jordan, who died on April 22, 1941. A 
successor to Dr. David A. Robertson, who resigned on No- 
vember 21, 1939, has not yet been selected to represent the 
American Council on Education. Dr. A. C. Taylor, was re- 
appointed in 1940 by the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and Dean Townes R. Leigh was reappointed in 
1940 by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
Both reappointments were for the usual term of six years 

Dean C. B. Jordan, well known to all of you through his 
work in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, other national and 
state pharmaceutical associations and on the U. S. P. Com- 
mittee of Revision, served on the Council as a representative 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy from 
its beginning until the time of his death. His extensive knowl- 
edge of conditions in pharmacy and particularly in the field 
of pharmaceutical education made him a most valuable mem- 
ber of the Council whose advice and counsel will be greatly 
missed. The Council, therefore, takes this opportunity to 
acknowledge its indebtedness to Dean Jordan and to extend 
its sympathy to the surviving members of his family. 
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Meetings: Three meetings of the Council have been 
held since the last annual meeting held in Richmond, Virginia, 
on May 4, 1940. A meeting was held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
on June 4, 1940; another in Washington, D. C. on December 
14, 1940, and another in Baltimore, Maryland, on June 27, 
1941. The business transacted at these meetings was re- 
ported in Council Letters Nos. 20 to 25. 

Inspection Activities: Up to the present time, 67 colleges 

ave applied for accreditation. Of this number, 60 have been 
accredited. The application for accreditation of one college 
is pending. 

Four colleges of pharmacy were inspected for the first time 
during the fourteen-month period which has intervened since 
the last annual meeting, namely, St. Johns University College 
of Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; The Rhode Island College of 
Pharmacy and Applied Science, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Howard College Department of Pharmacy, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; and the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. All of these colleges were subsequently accredited. 

Two colleges of pharmacy were reinspected and four col- 
leges were informed that they would be reinspected in the 
fall. 

One college of pharmacy remains to be inspected. This in- 
spection was not made because of the inability to get together 
an inspection committee before the close of the school year. 
The college has been informed that it will be inspected in 
the fall. 

The application of one college of pharmacy was rejected 
because the information supplied by the college indicated that 
it was not ready for accreditation. 

A number of unofficial visits were made by individual mem- 
bers of the Council to colleges of pharmacy. 

Other Activities: Four members of the Council, namely, 
Messrs. Kelly, Swain, Fischelis and DuMez met with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists in New York on September 24, 1940, to discuss cer- 
tain aspects of the Council’s standards and the work of ac- 
creditation with representatives of some of the colleges of 
pharmacy. The results of this meeting were reported in 
Council Letter No. 24. 

Messrs. Kelly and DuMez attended the conference of ac- 
crediting agencies held in Washington, D. C., under the au- 
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spices of the American Council on Education on October 4, 
1940. Thirty organizations were represented at the conference 
and several interested individuals were also present. Certain 
proposals having to do with the simplification of the work of 
accrediting agencies were submitted by the Program Com- 
mittee and these were discussed from the floor. These pro- 
posals in the form finally adopted have been printed in the 
proceedings of the Conference, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the American Council on Education. 

The Council has collaborated with the National Syllabus 
Committee during the year in the revision of the Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus. Up to the present time, a final agreement 
on the subjects to be required has not been reached. The 
Council has taken the attitude that college mathematics, 
physics and a modern foreign language should be included 
among the required subjects. It is expected that this matter 
will be discussed further at a joint meeting to be held by the 
two organizations in Detroit next week. 

Summary of Progress: In last year’s report, it was stated 
that the Council had about completed its inspection of colleges 
for accreditation and that in the future, it could give its at- 
tention to the improvement of its standards and to the at- 
tainment of the other objectives set forth in its constitution. 
This has proved to be the case and work on the revision of 
the standards was begun last winter. 


The experience gained in the inspection of more than sixty 
colleges of pharmacy has shown that, basically, the stan- 
dards for accreditation of colleges of pharmacy under which 
the Council has been operating are sound, but that the mean- 
ing of certain requirements might be clarified by making some 
changes of a minor nature. To make certain that all of the 
weak points of the present standards had been discovered, 
criticisms were solicited from the colleges of pharmacy, the 
state boards of pharmacy and the Council’s sponsoring or- 
ganizations. A number of replies have been received and 
classified, and are being studied. It is expected that the work 
of revision will be completed within a short time and that the 
new standards will be ready for publication by January 1, 
1942. 

The Council has also made some effort to assure itself that 
colleges already accredited are maintaining the proper stan- 
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dards and to determine if its recommendations for improve- 
ments are being properly observed. As heretofore stated, 
two colleges have been reinspected and four colleges have been 
unofficially visited by members of the Council. The following 
tabulation indicates roughly the degree to which inspected 
colleges have complied with the Council’s recommendations. 

Two schools reported that they have become integral 
parts of universities; three, that they have secured for the 
first time state appropriations for maintenance; five, that 
they have secured an increase in state appropriations; two, 
that they have secured appropriations for new buildings; eight, 
that additional space has been provided for laboratories, 
classrooms, balance rooms, et cetera; ten, that laboratories, 
classrooms and offices have been remodelled and re-equipped; 
two, that a reorganization has been effected; one, that a 
full-time dean has been appointed; one, that the title of the 
chief administrative officer has been changed from director 
to dean; one, that a full-time secretary to the dean has been 
appointed; three, that improvements have been made in the 
registrar’s office and in facilities for keeping student records; 
twelve, that additions have been made to the faculty; four, 
that new departments of instruction have been organized; 
one, that its research program has been expanded; eight, that 
changes have been made in the curriculum; and twenty, 
that substantial additions have been made to the library. A 
goodly number of the latter report the spending of $500 or 
more annually and one college reports that it received an 
appropriation of $7,000 to be spent on its library. 

Financial Statement: Attached hereto is a financial state- 
ment for the period May 4, 1940, to August 15, 1941. The 
‘ash balance, which amounts to $5,121.02, represents ap- 
proximately the contributions which the sponsoring organiza- 
tions have made over the nine-year period of the Council’s 
existence, so that it may be said that the expenses of inspec- 
tions were fully covered by the fees charged. The amount of 
cash on hand together with the expected annual contributions 
of the sponsoring organizations should be sufficient to permit 
the Council to defray the expenses of holding the necessary 
meetings during the coming year and to pay the expenses 
of inspection of the colleges which were notified at the time 
they were given accreditation that they would be reinspected 
in 1941 or 1942. 
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To enable the Council to make periodic reinspections of 
the colleges which have been accredited, it will be necessary 
to make provision for increasing its income. It is possible that 
this could be done by securing contributions from individuals 
or manufacturers, but it is believed that the interest of all 
concerned would be best served if this could be effected by 
an increase in the annual contributions of the three spon- 
soring organizations. A survey has shown that, if the annual 
contributions of the sponsoring organizations were increased 
by $400, making the total annual contribution of each $600 
instead of $200 as at present, the Council would be able to 
reinspect approximately twenty percent of the accredited col- 
leges each year. It is not expected that action will be taken 
by the sponsoring organizations this year, the matter being 
presented for consideration at this time so that a final de- 
cision may be reached by these organizations in 1942. 

An audit of the Council’s accounts was not made last year. 
Since it is believed that the Council’s accounts should be au- 
dited from time to time, a certified public accountant, James 
P. McNulty & Co., was employed on August 6, 1941, for this 
purpose. A copy of the auditor’s report is also attached here- 
to. Please note that it covers the period August 15, 1939 to 
July 31, 1941. 

Conclusion: In conclusion, it is stated that the Council 
is pleased with the progress which has been made and with 
the whole hearted support which it has received from phar- 
maceutical organizations and pharmacists in general. It is 
believed that the improvements listed in this report, which 
were made in response to the Council’s recommendations, 
are indicative of the wholesome influence exerted by the Coun- 
cil and of the soundness of its findings. The Council is still 
faced with the problem of determining how the marginal 
schools can best be dealt with and of how best to serve in the 
future the institutions already on the accredited list. To solve 
these problems satisfactorily will require the continued sup- 
port of its sponsoring organizations and it is sincerely hoped 
that this will be as freely given in the future as it has been 
in the past. 

Andrew G. DuMez, Secretary-Treasurer 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION, 


May 4, 1940, to August 15, 1941 


RECEIPTS 
1940 
May 4—Balance on hand ..$4938.18 
May 21—Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, payment for inspec- 
175.00 
May 28—Albany College of Pharmacy, payment for inspec- 
May 28—A. A. C. P., annual contribution iisiaiitiiiiiaoeds .... 200.00 
June 3—N. A B. P., annual contribution................0.00000000000.... . 200.00 
June 3—A. A. C. P., for inspection of one college................... 175.00 
June 13—St. John’s Univ., Coll. of Pharmacy, inspection fee 175.00 
June 21—A, Ph. A., annual contribution 200.00 
1941 
Jan. 30—N. A. B. P., annual contribution.................................... 200.00 
Jan. 36—A. A. C. P., annual contribution....................0............... 200.00 
Feb. 13—Howard College Dept. of Phar., inspection ........ 175.00 
Feb. 18—Southern College of Pharmacy, inspection fee........ 175.00 


$6988.18 


EXPENDITURES 


1940 

May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 

July 


July 
July 


July 
Sept. 


Sept. 


22—R. L. Swain, inspection trip er Te 
22—C. B. Jordan, inspection trip 
?2—Helen Long, clerical services ee 10.00 
28—Townes R. Leigh, inspection trip................. 57.85 
3—A. C. Taylor, inspection trip................................ccccecceeees 73.70 
5—Daisy L. Gue, stenographic services............................ 50.00 
5 —A. G. DuMez, postage, telephone, telegrams, etc......... 55.79 
14—E. F. Kelly, inspection trip and meeting in Balti- 

14—R. P. Fischelis, expenses, meeting in Baltimore........ 15.70 
14—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, meeting in Baltimore... 75.20 
14—R. L. Swain, expenses, meeting in Baltimore : 22 50 
24—C. B. Jordan, expenses, meeting in Balto-, and Va..... 52.00 
24—D. F. Jones, expenses, meeting in Virginia................ 26.60 
3—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, meeting in Virginia... 4.80 
3—N.A.B.P. for one-half Christensen’s expenses for 

meeting in Baltimore. (Dec.) 
4—H. C. Christensen, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 

84.22 
11—A. C. Taylor, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 3.89 
26—H. G. Roebuck & Son, printing letterheads ilies 9.75 


12—Mack Printing Co., reprints “The Proposed Stan- 
dards for the Accreditment of colleges of Phar- 


12—H. G. Roebuck & Son, printing standards and lists 


of accredited colleges 153.50 
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Oct. 30—A. G. DuMez, expenses, attending meeting of Exec. 


Committee, N. A. R. D.. 968.40 
Dec. 23—A. G. DuMez, postage, telephone, telegrams, etc. 22.13 


Dec. 23—A.G. DuMez, expenses, meeting in Washington, D. C. 16.25 
Dec. 31—C. B. Jordan, expenses, meeting in Washington, D.C. 35.00 
Dec. 31—R. L. Swain, expenses, meeting in Washington,D.C. 18.65 


Dec. 31—Daisy L. Gue, mimeograph work 25.00 
1941 

Jan. 22—Robert P. Fischelis, expenses, meeting in N.Y. & 

Jan. 22—A. C. Taylor, expenses, meeting in New York 17.75 
Jan. 22—A. G. DuMez, inspection trip....... itiaddecs 31.85 
Feb. 11—R. L. Swain, inspection trip 
Feb. 11—A. G. DuMez, inspection trip....................................... 84.25 
Apr. 4—R. P. Fischelis, inspection trip .. 142.46 
May 23—R. L. Swain, inspection trip : ee 61.84 
May 23—A. G. DuMez, inspection trip Se 
June 1—Hahn & Hahn, floral tribute to C. B. Jordan............ 10.86 
June 1—American Council on Education, 9 copies Series I 

July 28—E. F. Kelly, expenses, meeting in Baltimore...... 4.45 
July 28—Ernest Little, expenses, meeting in Baltimore . 20.35 
July 28—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, meeting in Baltimore... 77.30 
July 28—Robert P. Fischelis, expenses, meeting in Baltimore 19.35 
July 31—A. C. Taylor, expenses, meeting in Baltimore... 10.55 
July 31—R. L. Swain, expenses, meeting in Baltimore........ 21.60 
Aug. 1—H. C. Christensen, expenses, meeting in Baltimore.... 77.38 
Aug. 7—H. G. Roebuck & Son, letterheads and envelopes.... 10.50 


$1867.16 
BALANCE . ....§5121.02 


Report of the Committee on Educational and 
Membership Standards 


Early last fall the Committee on Educational and Member- 
ship Standards of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy began a study to ascertain, if possible, whether some 
suggested changes in our educational and membership stand- 
ards were necessary and also, whether, if made, our Associa- 
tion could function so as to be of greater value to member- 
schools, their personnel, and to pharmacy. After careful con- 
sideration, it appears that several long-discussed questions 
would assume proportions of major importance within the next 
year or two. Of these, we may mention: 


| 
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1. To make the quality and scope of Association activities so com- 
manding that membership in the Association would be indispensable 
both to individuals and to colleges. 

2. To revamp our present program so that it will more closely 
conform to those of other educational societies. This, because of hav- 
ing relinquished our principle function as an accrediting agency. 

3. The necessity for stimulating greater interest among college 
personnel, especially the young men, in Association affairs by the crea- 
tion of individual memberships. 

4. To have our Association membership representative of college 
faculties as well as of deans. 

5. To make affiliated or associate memberships available to colleges 
and other agencies interested in pharmaceutical education. 

6. To attach distinction to an affiliated college or organization by 
which such affiliation could be justified to a governing board. 

7. To revise Article 8 of the By-Laws so as to permit four-year 
institutions which are now neither members of the Association nor 
accredited by the A.C. P.E., to be eligible for affiliated membership 
and thus benefit from the educational activities of the Association. 


How these and other changes, possibly necessary, can be 
effected is a question that deserves careful consideration on 
the part of every person interested in improving pharmaceu- 
tical education through our Association. If, in order to meet 
the present needs of pharmaceutical education and give 
greater scope and effectiveness to Association endeavors, a 
revision of our Constitution and By-Laws is necessary, it 
should be thought through very carefully and every angle 
considered. The Committee believes that the next few years 
will be very critical ones in the life of our Association and 
believes it wiser to discuss with deliberation, frankness, and 
forethought, any changes that now seem to be necessary rather 
than hastily attempt to meet an exigency. 


On March 26, 1941, letter-questionnaires were sent to the 
dean of each member-college with the suggestion that they 
be distributed among the academic and non-academic mem- 
bers of his staff. The reorganization plan contained in the 
letter-questionnaire, with which you are all familiar, was 
formulated from a number of suggestions received by the 
committee and was presented merely as a guide which might 
suggest to others, better and more effective ways and means 
of doing the job. The committee recommended careful con- 
sideration of its provisions because they hoped that, by so 
doing, constructive ideas by which pharmaceutical education 
would profit, might be provoked. We had hoped to receive 
replies from a large majority of those persons actively engaged 
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in pharmaceutical education and from these replies formulate 
recommendations based upon cross-sectional opinion. 478 
letter-questionnaires were sent out from the chairman’s office 
to which 67 letters or letters representing the opinions of 
67 faculty members were received. This number of replies 
represented only approximately 14 per cent of those submitted. 
The 478 letter-questionnaires were sent to 58 member-colleges 
and the 67 replies came from only 21 or 36.2 per cent member- 
schools. Of the 67 replies received, 19 or 28.3 per cent were 
from deans. Had replies been received from all of the letter- 
questionnaires, 12.1 per cent of them would have been from 
deans and 87.9 per cent from academic and non-academic mem- 
bers of the staffs. Of the number of replies received, more than 
twice as many letters were received from deans than would 
have been the case had the response to our letter-questionnaire 
been 100 per cent. These data are presented because: 1) it may 
indicate lack of interest in Association affairs on the part of 
teaching and research members of the staffs; 2) it may indicate 
that only about one-third of the administrative officers of our 
schools are interested in Association matters; and 3) that if 
the number of replies received from deans reflects active in- 
terest and participation in association affairs, it may indicate 
that the Association is being controlled by approximately 4 per 
cent of those persons who are participating in the pharmaceu- 
tical implementation of students. This is not as bad as it ap- 
pears because we believe that those organizations that are suc- 
cessful are dependent upon the active interest of small minority 
groups. 

The Committee found it very difficult to formulate any 
specific recommendations from the replies received to the 
letter-questionnaire. In fact, it was an impossibility to crys- 
talize the expressions of opinion into anything well defined. 
For your information, the committee is presenting excerpts 
from some of the communications addressed to it and trust 
that from them you may be able to sense not only the indi- 
vidual opinions but also the opinion of the entire group: 

“I believe it can be truly said that the A. A.C. P. has been success- 
ful in attaining its objectives up to the present moment and I would be 


loath to change the form of the organization, which has served so well, 
until there was some concrete evidence that a change was necessary. 
“It is my personal belief that we can make the A.A.C.P. at- 


tractive to its membership by the work which we undertake to do in the 
future. If the Association will interest itself in live problems, such as 
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securing commissions for pharmacists in the Army, and actively push 
this work, I believe that the prestige of the Association will become 
so great that every college of pharmacy will desire to hold membership 
in it. 

“Therefore, while I do not approve of the proposed reorganization 
as a whole, I would be willing to admit to associate membership the 
better colleges of pharmacy which do not now meet our qualifications 
for full membership. In the event that this done, I believe that cach 
college applying for affiliated membership should be acted upon in- 
dividually and that we should perhaps set some limits below which we 
would refuse to accept a college for affiliated membership. I certainly 
would not approve admitting to any kind of membership some of the 
quiz schools now in existence.” 


“It seems to me that the A. A.C. P., still may have functions in 
educational pharmacy even though its function as an accrediting agency 
has been taken over by another group. The sectional meetings which 
have promoted educational pharmacy should be enlarged and their 
scope expanded. I believe, however, that we could satisfactorily en- 
large their scope to admit as associate members those schools which 
are not yet accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education.” 


“In response to the recent questionnaire, I am pleased to state 
that I favor the reorganization of the Association in some way which 
might enable it to function more effectively as an educational body. I 
also favor the establishment of associated college membership and I 
would enroll as a full member and I am sure that the members of my 
staff would enroll as associate members. 

“IT would like to see a section of the A. A.C. P., developed to take 
care of the public health subjects, such as public health, bacteriology, 
physiology, etc. As you realize, we have been developing these courses 
in the curriculum during the past years and I do believe that the educat- 
ors in this field should have the opportunity of getting together to 
discuss their problems at the forthcoming conventions.” 


“T favor affiliated college membership, the establishment of in- 
dividual memberships, and a complete reorganization of the Asso- 
ciation because the status of the latter has changed since the organiza- 
tion of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.” 


“TI favor individual memberships to a certain extent because it usually 
gives one more stimulus to work as a member of an association rather 
than having a vague feeling of membership through belonging to a col- 
lege. 

“One distinct advantage of individual membership would be to tie 
up with the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. I am 
heartily in favor of making subscription to the Journal a part of in- 
dividual membership for this will undoubtedly help the Journal a great 
deal.” 


“I do not favor a reorganization of the A.A.C.P. I do favor 
restricting the membership to those schools accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education.” 
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“My suggestions for future activities are as follows: first is for the 
Association to prepare and publish periodically for its members a di- 
rectory of the faculty members of the pharmacy schools of this country. 
Such a directory would have many uses and could be published as often 
as deemed advisable. The second suggestion is for the Association to 
offer employment agency service to its members.” 


“Please do not interpret this as being in the least antagonistic to 
change, but rather as a very frank expression of opinion from one who 
finds it difficult to make up his mind without mature study of the 
subject.” 


“Yes I favor establishing individual memberships, 

“Restrict membership to accredited colleges since only graduates 
from accredited schools will be admitted for reciprocal registration be- 
ginning in 1944, The membership referred to might raise false hopes 
in those schools not now accredited.” 


“All member-colleges be designated as Association Colleges, with 
the annual dues of $25.00; this to give the college one subscription to 
the Journal. The $25.00 dues plus advertising should finance publica- 
tion of the Journal. There should be no other cash subscriptions to the 
Association. The secretary’s expenses to the Association should be a 
minimum, as well as the chairman of the Executive Committee. In other 
words, most of the $25.00 from each college should be used to finance the 


Journal. 

“All of us of this college are in favor of a reorganization which 
would admit to membership all four-year colleges that would pay the 
dues as a college and as faculty individuals. The Association would then 
no longer be an executive or legislative body. We would restrict mem- 
bership to colleges having four-year courses.” 


“T never have been able to see how we could have an institutional 
membership and an individual membership in the same organization. 
And I do not see what is to be gained by the individual membership if 
it were possible. And the cost to the individual whether he be active 01 
an associate member would be more than the annual subscription to th 
Journal. 

“What we need is activity and not reorganization. Everyone makes 
his own reputation in his own classroom and his own university and 
unless he creates something there, he cannot bring anything to our 
Association, but if he does, he can. The men who get ahead are those 
who bring something to us, and the organization cannot bring anything 
to these men except what we bring to each other. The Association offers 
an opportunity for each man to bring his contribution to the whole 


group. 
“My opinion is, we better let our organization stand 
until we have shown by some experimental work that we can make 
change that will add to our usefulness. I believe it is a dangerous thing 
to pharmaceutical education to change so fundamentally the nature 
of the organization of the A. A.C. P. and it would be disastrous to lower 
the fees until we were sure that the income from some other source 


just as 
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would be as much and as stable as it is now. The A. A.C. P. has to 
have some standard of membership and certainly this ought to be higher 
than that required for accrediting by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education. Whether this standard should be lowered is a 
question which should be studied and discussed. It seems to me that 
membership in a national educational organization ought to be a 
requirement for accrediting by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. This is a matter that ought to be taken up and discussed 
seriously with our representatives in the American Council on Phar- 


maceutical Education at least. 


“T cannot see the advantage of individual memberships. From its 
beginning, the Association has been an organization of institutions, 


rather than of individuals, and such a change is likely to greatly alter 


the purposes and objectives of the body. There is danger, it seems to 
me, of its becoming an association of instructors in pharmacy schools 
rather than an association of colleges of pharmacy. Such an organiza- 
tion may be desirable, but it should not be necessary to abolish the 
association of colleges in order to achieve this. I would favor restrict- 


ing membership in the Association to those colleges accredited by the 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.” 


“Are not the policies of the Association today in able hands? I: 
there any gn that we are not all—under the present—plan trying t 
further the same aims that any new society would do, handicapped by 
the already mentioned unwieldiness of too many “cOoK 
In reply to your letter of March 26, it is my opinion that no 
satisfactory answer to the questions which you ask can be given until 
we decide whether the policy of the A. A.C. P. is to be an association 


of colleges or whether it is to be an association of pharmaceuticai 
educators. 

“In the light of the fact that the Association has passed over its 
accrediting privileges to the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, it might be a very good thing for its membership to be ex- 


tended to include all individuals engaged in pharmaceutical education.” 


“With respect to the establishment of individual memberships, I 
feel that in view of the increased cost of members! p in the A. Ph. A., 
the membership in the A. A.C. P. should not be more than $3. I do not 


see any necessity in having a full and associate membership. 


“As to the functions of the new organization, they might well! 
foster a program of getting desirable publicity for pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical education. I do not believe it is necessary to amend 


ch might be got from a 


Section & a the financial advantage which mig re 


membership of non-accredited colleges would not be very great, and if 


accreditment is necessary for membership, it might be an added incen- 
tive for the colleges to seek accreditment by tl American Council on 


Pharmaceutical Education.’ 
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“Again our feeling is that only schools of recognized standing 
should be members of this reorganized association.” 


“It is not the purpose, as I see it, of the Association to accredit 
colleges of pharmacy. But the Association should set and maintain its 
own standards of membership. I am not suggesting that the Association 
admit colleges which are weak and give them the prestige of the Asso- 
ciation. I should like to see a standard for membership even higher 
than that used by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

“If the Association accepts any college accredited by the Council, 
and none other, then the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
is only a subsidiary of the Council.” 


“Have no suggestions regarding reorganization but I am of the 
opinion that, if the A. A.C .P. is of value to member schools, it should 
be of more value to non-member schools.” 

“Restrict membership to accredited colleges.” 

“Under the present plan, it is felt that very little personal re- 
sponsibility, as concerns the individual members of the staff, is in evi- 
dence. The members of the teaching force belong to the organization 
as a group under college membership but such membership does not 
promote personal interests to any great extent. It is felt that under 
the plan of reorganization the individual members of a staff would be 
interested individually in the organization and it will offer them greater 
opportunities to express themselves. 


“The expression of individual ideas and opinions on the part of the 
members of a staff would certainly lead to a greater solidarity in phar- 
macy. The democratic way of education should not permit of any auto- 
cratic administration in the affairs of any school or college of pharmacy 
which possibly is in evidence in some schools or colleges holding mem- 
bership in the Association. As the Association exists today, it is 
nominally a convention of deans and if there are any schools or colleges 
having deans of autocratic temperament, then certainly the new plan 
would give the individual members of a staff full privilege to expres 
their individual ideas. 


“As concerns the admission of schools into the Association, two 
points of views have been expressed as follows: 

1. All schools and colleges of pharmacy irrespective of being ac 
credited or not, should be admitted into the Association. The though 
expressed that by so doing, a greater interest in pharmacy would be 
stimulated and the ultimate conclusion of membership would be that 
those schools not accredited will gradually raise their standards so as 
to be eligible for accreditation. By following this plan a wholesom: 
stimulus would be provided those schools not accredited at the present 
time. An adverse thought suggested was that if this plan is adopted, 
it would be the means of tearing down the high standards which have 
been attained thus far. 


2 Membership in the Association should be strictly limited to 
schools accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion. It is felt that by so doing, membership in the Association as re- 
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organized would be of sufficient merit to stimulate those schools not 
accredited to raise their standards. Membership in the Association 
should be regarded as a privilege.” 

“The School of Pharmacy of the University of —--————— opposes 
any plan that would disturb the institutional character of the A. A. 
C.P. The Association should remain an organization of colleges rather 
than become a mixed Association of schools and individuals. We favor, 
however, any practical plan designed to improve the efficiency of the 
Association; any plan that would promote the cause of pharmaceutical 
education; any plan that would aid teachers as well as stimulate their 
interest in the central body. We oppose individual memberships.” 


We hope that from these expressions of opinion, you may 
have obtained some idea as to how and about what the mem- 
bers of our group are thinking. You will observe that there 
is almost unanimity of opinion favoring the reorganization of 
the Association in some way which might enable it to function 
more efficiently as an educational society. A number of views 
were expressed on the matter of associated or affiliated college 
memberships and also about individual memberships. In 
general, it may be said that the majority of the replies did not 
favor the establishment of individual memberships. Several 
replies contained suggestions as to how our Association could 
function so as to be of greater value to you, your college, and 
pharmacy. The Committee believes that the majority of those 
replying to our questionnaire felt that due to uncertain world 
conditions, it would be better not to attempt a reorganization 
of our Association at this time but instead use our energies 
toward making the present set-up a more effective one. It is 
believed that, in general, those replying were in favor of 
accepting into membership only those schools and colleges 
that had been accredited by the A. C. P. E. although a number 
could see no objection to extending the rights and privileges 
of Association membership to those schools who were not 
accredited by offering them associate membership. Others 
expressed the fear that by so doing, associate-member colleges 
would take advantage of the prestige of the Association to 
further their own ends. 

In conclusion, the Committee recommends that the Presi- 
dent appoint a committee whose membership will be repre- 
sentative of all academic ranks and whose duty it shall be to 
study ways and means of making our Association more effective 
as an educational society. If this committee’s study indicates 
that to accomplish this, changes should be made in our organi- 
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zational set-up, these facts should be presented in concrete form 
at the 1942 meeting. We do not believe that such a committee 
would be in conflict with the functions of the present Problems 
and Plans Committee. 

Charles H. Rogers, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on the Relation of 
Boards and Colleges 


“If all the people of New England should, miraculously, become 
acutely conscious of the great part pharmacy plays in the preservation 
of their health and if these people in their keen interest should send 
their spokesman to us with the question, ‘Who are the guardians of 
the future of pharmacy in New England?’, I wonder what our answer 
would be. Would it be the New England Drug Council; the Connecti- 
cut Pharmaceutical Association; the Rhode Island Travelingmen’s 
Auxiliary; the Vermont Pharmaceutical Association; the Boston As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists; the New Hamshire All-New England 
Convention; the Fair Trade Commission of Maine? No, I think none 
of these could qualify. But there is one group which does come mighty 
near to being the answer and that is this group which is meeting right 
here. 

“Whether we like it or not, we of the boards and colleges most nearly 
qualify as the guardians of the future of pharmacy in New England 
because we guard the entrance to the profession. There are three im- 
portant gates and we control the power which opens or closes each of 
them to those who would enter.” 

I am prefacing this report with the foregoing remarks 
which I quote from an address entitled, “The Gates We Guard,” 
given at the District No. 1 meeting of the boards and colleges. 
I quote it because it expresses my own thoughts on the sub- 
ject and because it may serve to emphasize the important work 
of this relatively large committee on the Relation of Boards 
and Colleges. 


As you all know, the work of this committee is distributed 
among eight districts with a member of the committee as 
co-chairman of each district. It is pleasing to report that in 
every one of these eight districts a meeting of the boards and 
colleges was planned this year and seven of these meetings 
were held as planned; the eighth was about to be held when 
the untimely death of one of its leaders caused its post- 
ponement. 

This is an excellent record and one which demonstrates 
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a growing recognition of the power of these meetings in pro- 
moting the welfare of the profession. 

It was suggested by the general chairman that each dis- 
trict include in its program the discussion of the following 
topic: 

“What Can the Boards and Colleges Do Further to Raise the 
General Level of Pharmaceutical Practice in This District?” 

It was also suggested that each program include the discussion 
of some phase of the advancement of the art of dispensing 
medicines. The “practical examinations” of the boards were 
offered as a basis for this discussion. 

District No. 1 

The meeting was held in Boston on April 7 and 8. All the 
boards and colleges of the district were represented, with a 
total of 49 delegates present. 

The guest speaker at the meeting was Lt. Col. Roy C. 
Charron, Occupational Adviser for the State and Liaison 
Officer to the Assistant Secretary of War and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Erickson, in charge of the Selective Service System in 
Massachusetts. Colonel Charron, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, spoke on “The Effect of the 
Selective Service System on Students in Colleges of Phar- 
macy.” 

The other topics discussed were as follows: 

1. What can the boards and colleges do further to raise the general 

level of the pharmaceutical practice in New England? 

2. Where do the boards get their power? 
Difficulties encountered in examining candidates, 
point of the board examiner. 

4. Judging the applicant for registration while at work in the 


laboratory. 


from the stand- 


5. What a board of pharmacy should logically expect of a college 
of pharmacy from the standpoint of the licensing examination. 
6. What a college of pharmacy should | t 


ogically expect of a state 
board of pharmacy from the standpoint of the licensing examina- 
tion. 


Guarding the entrance to the profession. 


Of the resolutions adopted by the district, all but two were 
of local interest only. One of these two recommended more 
effective publicity for the profession and the other recom- 
mended a separate military corps for pharmacists. The 
meeting will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, next year. 
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District No. 2 
The meeting was held on March 3 and 4 in Washington, 
D. C. with 57 delegates in attendance. 
’anel discussions covered the following topics: 


1. What can the boards and colleges do to keep practicing phar- 
macists abreast of the rapid advances in pharmaceutical sciences? 
2. Should the boards and colleges make material use of the modern 


terminal comprehensive type of examination? 

3. What admission policy should the colleges pursue? 

The reports of the standing committees of this district are 
always an important part of this meeting. The discussion 
on the improvement of the Walton Guide for State Board 
Chemistry Examinations is reported as one of the high points 
of this meeting. The resolutions adopted by the district were 
not directed to this Association for action. The next meeting 
will be held in Atlantic City. 


District No. 3 


The meeting was held on April 10 and 11 in Miami, Florida, 
with an attendance of 24 delegates and guests. 

The topics of discussion were: 

1. Minimum experience standards. 

2. Ways and means of interesting young people in the study of 

pharmacy. 

3. Raising the general level of pharmaceutical! practice in this district. 

4. U. S. P. and N. F. extension work in South Carolina. 

5. The Florida program of professional relations. 

A complete report of the meeting has been printed includ- 
ing all the details of the comprehensive discussion of the last 
two topics. No resolutions were adopted for action by this 
Association. 


District No. 4 
Secause of the death of Dean C. B. Jordan, the meeting 
was postponed until next year and will be held at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 
District No. 5 
The meeting was held in Fargo, North Dakota, on April 
28 and 29. 


The boards and colleges held separate meetings for discus- 
sion of their special problems. Then the groups met for the 
usual combined meeting for discussion of the following topics. 
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Practical experience—before or after graduation? 


2. Pharmacy and national defense. 


3. What can the boards and colleges do during the present year to 


raise the general level of pharmaceutical practice in District 
No. 5? 
Ideas on the objectives and scope of the examinations in chemistry, 
materia medica, and pharmacy. 

In the discussions, the subject of more adequate and favor- 
able publicity for the profession became a very live topic. 


The resolutions adopted were not directed to this Associa- 
tion. 


Omaha was selected as the next place of meeting. 
District No. 6 
With 35 delegates in attendance the meeting was held in 
Topeka, Kansas, on March 24 and 25. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were the following: 


g: 
i. The future of pharmacy. 


2. Methods used at Loyola of the South to improve prescription 
daispensi! n e drug store, 
The negro in pharma 

1, Prog der the George-Deen Act. 

5 T he nfluenc of Selec e service li! pharn uC 


New and Non-Official Remedi« 
pharmaceutical practice. 

olleges do to improve pharmaceutical 
9. Views of a former board member. 

A resolution was directed to this Association urging that 
more consideration be given to the advancement of pharma- 
ceutical practice in retail drug stores. New Orleans was se- 
lected as the meeting place for next year. 


District No. 7 


The meeting was held at Spokane, on April 11 and 12 with 
26 delegates attending and the local reporter of it writes, 
“The meeting was a highly interesting one with everyone 
present at each session and not a slack moment in the delibera- 
tions. 


The boards and colleges held separate sessions on the first 
day and a joint one on the second. 


The following topics were 
discussed in the joint meeting: 

1. The common problems of boards and colleges. 

», How can the colleges assist the 


g boards 
Reports from the session of the boards 


iS. 


in examinations? 


*") 
1. Reports from the session of the colleges. 
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Three resolutions were directed to this Association: 

First, it is recommended that a vocational guidance booklet devoted 
to pharmacy be published and made available to the colleges of phar- 
macy for distribution. 

Second, it is demanded that the western part of the United States 
be represented on the American Council of Pharmaceutical Education. 

Third, it is recommended that a central bureau for the dissemination 
of publicity in the interest of pharmacy be established. 

District No. 8 

The annual meeting was held at Long Beach on June 14, 
with 12 delegates in attendance. The program was informal 
with the principal discussion focused on the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education and its work. 

The only resolution adopted was that the western districts 
be represented on the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. San Francisco was selected as the place of the 
next meeting. 

In closing this report I wish again to emphasize the great 
possibilities for accomplishment in these district meetings 
of the boards and colleges. No meetings in the profession 
have greater potentiality. It is true that it requires consider- 
able study, as well as more than the ordinary amount of tact 
and diplomacy to arrange and carry out successfully the pro- 
grams of such meetings, but the objective is worthy of the 
effort. 

I urge every faculty member to attend and to take active 
part in these meetings. I urge, also, that our Association 
give all possible assistance in making the meetings successful. 
With this enthusiastic support by the faculty members and the 
assistance from our Association, I look forward to further 
desirable accomplishments in each district during the coming 
year. 

Howard C. Newton, Chairman. 


Condensed Report of the Committee on Pharmacy 
Predictive and Achievement Tests 


The Committee continued its program of applying pre- 
dictive tests to entering students in eleven member-colleges 
of the Association. If funds are available the tests should be 
given to entering classes in the autumns of 1941 and 1942. 

Approximately 430 students took the tests last fall. 
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The tests were scored in the same manner as was done for 
the tests of 1939, and the scores given in percentiles, so that 
comparisons of individuals and schools for both years may be 
made on the same basis. 

Individual scores have been distributed to the deans of the 


, participating schools for their information and use, and for 


the information of the students if the deans consider it ad- 
visable. 

The detailed results of the 1939 and 1940 tests have been 
submitted to the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion. The detailed report contains: (a) median scores, (b) 
upper and lower quartiles, and (c) high and low scores for 
each test in each school, all scores being percentile ratings 
based on the group examined. Schools are given in code, not 
by name. Individual scores will not be published. 

Due to unforeseen difficulties, the chairman was unable to 
initiate the task of setting up batteries of achievement tests 
to be used at the time the tested freshmen are ready to gradu- 
ate as indicated in last year’s report. This work must be 
initiated during the coming year in order to have the achieve- 
ment tests ready in the spring of 1943. 

It is necessary to point out that the full cooperation of the 
participating schools is vital to the success of this testing pro- 
gram. First, the tests must be administered exactly as the 
printed instructions indicate. There has been some evidence 
of laxity in this respect. Second, the chairman has requested 
that the year’s grades of all tested freshmen be sent to him 
sometime during the summer or fall after that particular 
group of freshmen have completed a given year’s work. To 
date, only three schools have sent in the grades of the 1939-40 
freshman class. This fall the sophomore grades of the 1939-40 
freshmen, and the freshman grades of the 1940-41 freshmen 
will be due. Third, the special, mechanical pencils to be used 
on the answer sheets for the electrical scoring machine cost 
money. Some schools have failed to return the same number 
of pencils as were sent to them. If each school fails to return 
from two to five pencils, the total cost of the missing pencils 
is a considerable amount. Finally, your careful thought and 
whole-hearted cooperation is earnestly requested, for this task 
is by no means an easy one. 

The committee recommends that its work be continued. 

Carl J. Klemme, Chairman 


‘ 
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Report of the Committee on Activities of Alumni 


The committee, in keeping with the suggestion made last 
year at the Richmond meeting, has continued its study of short 
courses, refresher courses, etc., in member schools. Although 
another committee is studying this field, we believe that we 
can perhaps present our findings from another viewpoints 
Without boring you with statistics, it can be very definitely 
stated that the number of short courses and refresher courses 
in our colleges of pharmacy is increasing. While these courses 
are rather well distributed geographically, they appear to be 
more intensively developed in the east and middle-west. Your 
committee believes that the continued education of practicing 
pharmacists should be a part of the educational policy of every 
school of pharmacy for a number of reasons. There is an in- 
creasing desire for additional knowledge on the part of 
pharmacists themselves and this should be encouraged. Under 
our present system of ‘apprenticeship’, ‘interneship’. ‘practical 
experience’, or call it what you will, the practicing phar- 
macists are an integral part of our educational system and as 
such should be kept abreast with recent developments in phar- 
maceutical education. They should likewise be impressed with 
their responsibility and given some inspiration along these 
lines. These courses can likewise be of value in developing 
better personnel for our examining boards. Most state associa- 
tion meetings have become primarily social and political in their 
nature so the practicing pharmacists must look to the schools 
for additional education and inspiration along professional 
lines. 

The committee suggests that more cooperation between 
schools will work for the mutual improvement of these courses. 
Exchange of faculty members for these courses should be en- 
couraged. Arrangement of the dates of such courses in several 
neighboring schools will make it possible to secure more rep- 
resentatives from the various pharmaceutical houses. 

It has been suggested that some type of certificate should be 
given in recognition of attendance at these courses. Such rec- 
ognition might not only encourage greater attendance, but do 
much toward raising the professional morale of many phar- 
macists. Whether such a policy is desirable or not may be 
questioned by some, and it is suggested that the Association 
express itself in regard to this matter. 

George W. Hargreaves, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on the Status of 
Pharmacists in the Government Service 


Commissions for Pharmacists. After frequent conferences 
with the Surgeon General of the United States Army, his 
office issued an order to the nine corps area headquarters 
directing the acceptance of qualified pharmacists from civilian 
life for commissions as Second Lieutenants in the Medical 
Administrative Corps Reserve. After passing a final physical 
examination candidates were to complete required correspon- 
dence courses and be approved by a board of officers. Several 
hundred applications were received and being acted upon when 
an order from the Adjutant General’s Office cancelled this 
opportunity. The order affected nearly every branch of the 
service. It was claimed by the war department that officers 
with the duty of command could not be trained by the corres- 
pondence method. Since the pharmacists are commissioned 
in the Medical Administrative Corps which is a corps of 
command, they were affected just as the applicants in other 
command units. Coincident with this order it was decided to 
admit properly qualified pharmacists to officers training schools 
being established. Any pharmacist with the proper educa- 
tional qualifications in the United States Army, either by 
enlistment or by the Selective Service, and who has had six 
months basic military training, may apply for entry to these 
officers training schools. If accepted, he will receive three 
months of intensive training and if he satisfies the require- 
ments, at the end of three months will be granted a Second 
Lieutenant’s commission in the Medical Administrative Re- 
serve Corps. Under present conditions, he will be ordered im- 
mediately for active duty. 

Better Non-Commissioned Rating. While much is to be 
desired in the non-commissioned rating, pharmacists are re- 
ceiving much better standing today than heretofore and there 
is evidence that the Medical Department is doing more to 
place the pharmaceutical service in the hands of properly 
qualified pharmacists. 

Deferment of military training for pharmacists in areas 
where a shortage of pharmacists could be statistically shown 
has been brought about and by direct representations to 
General Hershey’s office and working through the National 
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Committee on Education and Defense, a favorable status in 
the Selective Service System has been obtained for students 
of pharmacy. 

Veteran’s Bureau. Considerable time has been spent upon 
the problem of more satisfactory rating for Civil Service 
pharmacists in the Veteran’s Bureau. This work is still in 
progress. 

Public Health Service. Strong representations have been 
made to the Surgeon General of this service looking to the 
granting of commissions to more pharmacists. Conferences 
recently held have been encouraging and it is believed that 
the commissioned personnel can and will be increased 

Civil Service. The usual attention has been given to the 
problems arising out of pharmacists under Civil Service and 
the opportunities for a satisfactory rating is considerably 
improved. 

Committee Membership. During the year the National 
Association of Retail Druggists joined this committee by 
appointing three members to represent that organization. 
The committee now presents a strong front and is in a position 
to speak authoritatively for American pharmacy. 

Much thought and consideration has been given to the 
question of ways and means for obtaining a separate phar- 
macy corps in the United States Army. A final decision on 
this matter has been deferred until the sentiment of the various 
associations as expressed at their annual conventions is a- 
vailable. 

H. Evert Kendig, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Curriculum and 
Teaching Methods 


At the meeting of this Association last year, the Committee 
presented an outline and description of courses in chemistry 
which it deemed adequate for a four year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 

Admittedly, the presentation of those courses had only 
limited value since it could not be determined how they might 
fit into the entire curriculum. The chairman of last year’s 
committee was charged with the task of continuing the work. 
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An enlarged committee was appointed by President Kendig 
and the task of outlining a complete curriculum undertaken. 

It is the objective of a curriculum in pharmacy to outline 
training upon which graduates may build a structure of help- 
ful service to the public and the clinical divisions of medical 
science. No course of instruction can be formulated which 
will meet this objective indefinitely. Emphasis must be placed 
in all teaching on the expanding nature of pharmacy and the 
consequent need for continuous study and thought on the part 
of practitioners. 

Training in the clinical divisions of medical science has 
expanded in the last generation on a broad basis of funda- 
mental physical and biological sciences. It is important that 
pharmacy, which serves both medicine and dentistry should 
equal them in the rigor and breadth of its training in the 
sciences. 

The largest field of service for pharmacists is in the retail 
drug store. It is the major concern of a pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum to train its graduates to be skillful and intelligent 
dispensers of drugs. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that other fields of phar- 
maceutical endeavor need cultivation. The basic and applied 
courses in the undergraduate curriculum may and do serve 
to prepare graduates for careers outside of retail pharmacy 
which can be of inestimable value to the profession. An asso- 
ciation such as the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy would be remiss in its duty if it failed to foster curricula 
upon which to base a program of research and investigation. 

It is with these principles in mind that the committee sub- 
mits the following syllabus of courses which may be used as 
a guide in the construction of curricula in pharmacy. 

General Considerations 

The minimum class period to be used in calculating units 
of credit shall be 50 minutes. 

One class period each week for one semester or one quarter 
devoted to lecture, recitation or written demonstration shall 
be given one semester hour or one quarter hour of credit. 

Three clock hours each week for one semester or one 
quarter devoted to laboratory work, during which time the 
student is expected to prepare and submit notes on the work 
accomplished, shall be given one semester hour or one quarter 
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hour of credit. If the nature of the work is such that the 
preparation of notes for submission is done outside of the 
time assigned for laboratory work, two clock hours devoted 
to the taking of observations shall be given one semester hour 
or one quarter hour of credit. 

The minimum number of semester hours of credit accept- 
able for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy shall 
be 120 (180 quarter hours), of which at least three-fourths 
(90 semester hours or 135 quarter hours) shall be in specified 
fundamental and professional courses and the remainder in 
approved additional or eiective courses. It is understood that 
a college may specify all of the courses required for gradua- 
tion, permitting no electives, if it sees fit. 

Syllabus of Required Courses 

The Committee recommends the following fundamental and 
professional courses for inclusion in the list of courses re- 
quired of all students. The time allotment attached to the 
description of the course is understood to be the minimum 
which, in the judgment of the Committee, should be given to 
that course. 

Bacteriology. General Bacteriology.—A study of the char- 
acteristics of bacteria, yeasts, and moulds; their relation to 
disease ; biologic products prepared from them; action of anti- 
septics, disinfectants and sterilizants; cleaning and sterilizing 
glassware; preparation of cultures and stained mounts; isola- 
tion and identification of organisms from mixed cultures; 
pathogenic organisms; milk and water counts; disinfectant 
standardization. Three didactic hours and three 2-hour lab- 
oratory periods each week. One semester; 9 clock hours, 5 
semester hours. Third and fourth year. 

Biology. General Zoology—Fundamental principles of 
animal biology; structure, functions, interrelations, origin and 
development of animal life. Three didactic hours and one 3- 
hour laboratory period each week. One semester; 6 clock 
hours, 4 semester hours, first year. 

Botany. Pharmaceutical Botany.—General principles of 
plant science having special application to the knowledge of 
vegetable drugs, with particular reference to gross mor- 
phology, micromorphology, physiology and taxonomy. Three 
didactic hours and two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. 
One semester; 9 clock hours, 5 semester hours. First year. 
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Chemistry. General Chemistry.—An elementary course in 
the states and properties of matter, the laws of chemical re- 
actions, the atomic and molecular theories, the elements and 
their periodic properties, the physical and chemical properties 
of the elements and their compounds. Three didactic hours 
and one 3-hour laboratory period each week. Two semesters; 
12 clock hours, 8 semester hours. First year. 

Inorganic Qualitative Analysis.—The properties of positive 
and negative radicals and the reactions used in detecting them 
when alone and when mixed with others; the systematic 
separation of the metals and a study of the reactions of the 
negative radicals; practice in equation writing. Two didactic 
hours and two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. One 
semester ; 8 clock hours, 4 semester hours. 

Inorganic Quantitative Analysis.—Theories and techniques 
of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Whenever possible 
their application and pharmaceutical and medicinal products 
should be used for analysis. Two didactic hours and two 3- 
hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 8 clock 
hours. 4 semester hours. Second year. Prerequisite: in- 
organic qualitative analysis. 

Organic Chemistry.—A study of the nomenclature, occur- 
rence, general methods of preparation, type reactions and the 
important special reactions of hydrocarbons; their oxygen, 
halogen, nitrogen and sulfur derivatives. The first semester is 
devoted to acyclic compounds including the amino acids and 
a brief account of the proteins. The second semester deals 
with the carbocyclic compounds of the aromatic, and alicyclic 
types, carbohydrates, and an introduction to heterocy clic 
chemistry. Three didactic hours and one 3-hour laboratory 
period each week. Two semesters; 12 clock hours, 8 semester 
hours. Third year. 

Drug Assaying.—A study of the principles and methods of 
drug standardization applied to substances in the U. S. P. and 
N. F. One didactic hour and two 3-hour laboratory periods 
each week. One semester; 7 clock hours, 3 semester hours. 
Fourth year. 

Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs.—A study of the constitu- 
tion, properties and methods of synthesis of representative syn- 
thetic drugs used in modern medicine; the relationship between 
chemical constitution and physiological action. Three didactic 
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hours each week. One semester; 3 clock hours, 3 semester 
hours. Fourth year. 

English. English Composition.—Practice in writing, read- 
ing, note taking and organizing material related to the work 
in other courses. Three didactic hours each week. Two semes- 
ters; 6 clock hours, 6 semester hours. First year. 

Mathematics. College Algebra.—Two didactic hours each 
week. One semester; 2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. First 
year. 

Plane Trigonometry.—Two didactic hours each week. One 
semester; 2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. First year. 

Pharmacognosy. Pharmacognosy of Vegetable and Animal 
Drugs.—A study of titles, synonyms, definitions, history, dis- 
tribution, collection, commerce, preservation, identification, 
standardization, therapeutic use and dose. The laboratory 
work includes a study of the more important drugs in whole 
and powdered form, leading to their recognition and the 
determination of their quality and purity by organoleptic, 
microscopic, and microchemical means. Three didactic hours 
and two 2-hour laboratory periods each week. Two semesters; 
14 clock hours, 10 semester hours. Second or third year. 
Prerequisite: general zoology and botany. 

Pharmacology. The Uses and Actions of Drugs.—A study 
of the mode of action and pharmacological classification of 
drug agents; pharmacological and physiological aspects of the 
more important members of each group. Drugs of the U.S. P. 
and N. F. and selected items from N. N. R. are discussed 
according to the pharmacological action, toxicology and 
therapeutic application. Controlled laboratory work combined 
with demonstrations illustrating methods of investigation, 
evaluation and application of results. Two didactic and one 3- 
hour laboratory or demonstration period each week. One 
semester; 5 clock hours, 3 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Pharmacy. Introductory Pharmacy.—A course outlining 


the scope of pharmacy; historical background, nomenclature 
and definitions. Two didactic hours each week. One semester; 
2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. First year. 

Introductory Pharmacy.—The fundamental principles of 
pharmaceutical manipulations including the application of 
mathematics. The laboratory work includes simple prepara- 
tions such as waters, syrups and elixirs. Three didactic 
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hours and one 2-hour laboratory period each week. One 
semester; 5 clock hours, 4 semester hours. First year. 

Pharmaceutical Preparations.—A study of the official solu- 
tions, mixtures, lotions, liniments, and others made by ad- 
mixture of the ingredients or by chemical reaction. Three 
didactic hours and one 3-hour laboratory period each week. 
One semester; 6 clock hours, 4 semester hours. Second year. 

Pharmaceutical Preparations.—A study of the official ex- 
tractive preparations and solid external and internal prepara- 
tions. Three didactic and one 3-hour laboratory period each 
week. One semester; 6 clock hours, 4 semester hours. Second 
year. 

Dispensing Pharmacy.—Compounding of the commonly 
prescribed medicinal substances. Incompatibilities, labeling, 
filing, pricing, and packaging. Two didactic hours and two 
2-hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 4 clock 
hours, 3 semester hours. Third or fourth year. 


Dispensing Pharmacy.—Compounding more difficult types 
of prescriptions including those of medical and dental special- 
ists. Two didactic hours and two 2-hour laboratory periods 
each week. One semester; 6 clock hours, 3 semester hours. 
Third or fourth year. 

Physics. Beginning Physics.—Mechanics, Heat, Sound. 
Three didactic hours and one 3-hour laboratory period each 
week. One semester; 6 clock hours, 4 semester hours. Second 
year. 

Beginning Physics.—Electricity, Magnetism, Light. Three 
didactic hours and one 3-hour laboratory period each week. 
One semester; 6 clock hours, 4 semester hours. Second year. 

Physiology. Introductory Physiology.—Consideration of 
the various activities of living beings with particular emphasis 
on the manner in which the human body works under different 
conditions of health and disease. Three didactic hours each 
week. One semester; 3 clock hours, 3 semester hours. Third 
year. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the courses described 
in this syllabus are sufficiently fundamental in nature to war- 
rant their inclusion in all curricula in pharmacy. 

It is not the intent of the Committee nor does it believe 
that it is the intent of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy to set up such a rigid syllabus of courses that 
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all member colleges would teach the same courses for the 
same length of time. Such standardization takes no cognizance 
of differences in regional or loca] needs and resources. 

The intent of the Committee is that individual colleges 
will supplement the basic curriculum either by slightly in- 
creasing the time devoted to the fundamental syllabus and 
adding other specified or elective courses or use the time indi- 
cations of the basic curriculum, adding other elective courses 
to meet the demands of their own standards. The Committee 
does not favor the expansion in hours devoted to the basic 
curriculum to the degree that the total number of hours 
would consist of those courses only. 

The Committee lists below a group of supplementary 
courses which have been recommendd to it and which it 
approves as a list from which to make a selection according 
to the needs and resources of the individual member colleges. 
The attached list does not exhaust the possibilities of suitable 
supplementary courses but is suggestive of the type of course 
which has come to the immediate attention of the Committee. 

As in the syllabus or required courses, the hour notations 
are suggested minima. 


Supplementary Courses 

Accounting. Principles of Accounting.—Fundamentals of 
bookkeeping practice as applied to a retail drug store, includ- 
ing accounts, books, statements and trial balances. Two didac- 
tic hours and one 3-hour laboratory period each week. One 
semester; 5 clock hours, 3 semester hours. Third or fourth 
year. 

Bacteriology. Advanced Bacteriological Methods.—The 
preparation of sera, vaccines and antigens and the study of 
diagnostic methods. Lectures and laboratory work. One 
semester ; 4 clock hours, 2 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Chemistry. Physical Chemistry.—Gases, liquids, solutions, 
electrolytes, law of mass action, chemical >quilibrium, the 
hydrogen ion, oxidation and reduction, rat. of reaction, the 
colloid state and adsorption. Three didactic hours and one 
3-hour laboratory period each week. One semester; 6 clock 
hours, 4 semester hours. Third or fourth year. 

Chemical Toxicology.—Isolation and identification of alka- 
loids and synthetic drugs from mixtures, tissues and biological 
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fluids. One didactic hour and two 3-hour laboratory periods 
each week. One semester; 7 clock hours, 3 semester hours. 
Fourth year. 

Chemical Microscopy.—Morphology of crystals, growth, 
habit,angles, axes, intercepts and symmetry ; optical properties ; 
the use of the petrographic microscope. Two didactic hours 
and one 3-hour laboratory period each week. One semester. 
Third or fourth year. 

Food Analysis.—Physical and chemical examination of 
common food materials and the study of federal, state and 
local laws governing the distribution and standards for foods 
One didactic hour and two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. 

Chemistry of Natural Products.—The occurrence, origin, 
methods of isolation and chemical properties of the important 
pharmaceutical and medicinal substances derived from plants 
and animals. The laboratory work consists of the micro- 
isolation of the constituents and the identification of them by 
microscopical and microchemical means. Three didactic hours 
and two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 
9 hours, 5 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Synthesis of Drugs.—Continuation of the study of organic 
chemistry with emphasis on the applications of type and special 
reactions to the synthesis of some of the more important 
medicinal synthetics. One didactic hour and two 3-hour lab- 
oratory periods each week. One semester; 7 clock hours, 3 
semester hours. Fourth year. 

Physiological Chemistry.—The chemistry and metabolism 
of fats, carbohydrates and proteins with an introduction to 
the methods of urine, blood and gastric analysis. Two didactic 
hours and one 3-hour laboratory each week. Two semesters; 
10 clock hours, 6 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Foreign Languages. Elementary French. Four didactic 
hours each week. Two semesters; 8 clock hours, 8 semester 
hours. Third or fourth year. 

Elementary German.—Four didactic hours each week. Two 
semesters; 8 clock hours, 8 semester hours. Third or fourth 
year. 

Pharmacognosy. Microscopic Technic.—Collection, preser- 
vation, and preparation of plant and animal material for mi- 
croscopic examination; methods of hardening, fixing, im- 
bedding, sectioning, staining, and mounting; special stains 
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and reagents; special microscopic methods and micropho- 
tography. One didactic hour and two 3-hour laboratory 
periods each week. One semester; 7 clock hours, 3 semester 
hours. Third or fourth year. 

Advanced Pharmacognosy.—The pharmacognosy of aller- 
gens of animal and vegetable origin; glandular products, vege- 
table insecticides; advanced methods of quantitative micros- 
copy and ultraviolet microscopy of drugs. Two didactic hours 
and two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 
8 clock hours, 4 semester hours. 

Commercial Pharmacognosy.—Seminar course in the pro- 
duction and commerce of crude drugs and other crude tech- 
nical products. One didactic hour each week. One semester; 
one clock hour, one semester hour. Fourth year. 

Microscopy of Foods.—The identification and determination 
of the quality and purity of cereals and cereal products, spices 
and condiments, oil seeds and oil cakes, legumes, nuts, fruits 
and fruit products, vegetables, tea, coffee, and cocoa by mi- 
croscopic and microchemical means. Two didactic hours and 
two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 8 
clock hours, 4 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Microscopy of Technical Products.—Application of mi- 
croscopical and microchemical methods to the identification of 
fibres, textiles, papers, woods, plastics and other technical and 
industrial products. One didactic hour and one 3-hour labora- 
tory period each week. One semester; 4 clock hours, 2 semes- 
ter hours. Fourth year. 

Microscopy of Cosmetics.—Application of microscopical and 
microchemical methods to the identification of cosmetics, cos- 
metic raw materials and other toilet preparations. One didac- 
tic hour and one 3-hour laboratory period each week. One 
semester; 4 clock hours, 2 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Pharmacy. Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence—The laws and 
regulations relating to the practice of pharmacy together 
with a consideration of the principles of common law which 
bear upon the work and responsibilities of the pharmacist. 
Two didactic hours each week. One semester; 2 clock hours, 
2 semester hours. Third or fourth year. 

History of Pharmacy.—Two didactic hours each week. One 
semester; 2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. Third or fourth 


year. 
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Pharmaceutical Latin.—Two didactic hours each week. One 
semester; 2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. First or second 
year. 

-arenteral and Special Solutions.—The preparation of solu- 
tions for intravenous and subcutaneous use. One didactic hour 
and two 3-hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 
7 clock hours, 3 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Pharmaceutical Economics.—A study of the business ad- 
ministration of the retail drug store. Two didactic hours each 
week. One semester; 2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. Fourth 
year. 

Pharmaceutical Literature—A seminar course reviewing 
the current literature on scientific and technical progress rela- 
ted to pharmacy. One didactic hour each week. Two semes- 
ters; 2 clock hours, 2 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Cosmetics.—The materials and formulas used in the manu- 
facture of cosmetic preparations. Two didactic hours and two 
53-hour laboratory periods each week. One semester; 8 clock 
hours, 4 semester hours. Fourth year. 

Manufacturing Processes.—The manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products on a semi-commercial scale, including the 
analytical control of the raw materials and finished prepara- 
tions. One didactic hour and two 3-hour laboratory periods 
each week. One semester; 7 clock hours, 3 semester hours. 
Fourth year. 

Hospital Pharmacy.—The fundamentals of hospital phar- 
macy practice and management. One didactic hour and six 
hours of practice each week. One semester; 7 clock hours, 
3 semester hours. Fourth year. 

At the convention of 1940, the following recommenda- 
tion was approved: 

“That the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods study 
ways and means of emphasizing in still greater degree the responsibili- 
ties of pharmacists to public health.” 

The Committee is of the opinion that this objective can 
be attained through a properly adjusted curriculum. 

Lack of a proper responsible attitude toward public 
health may be attributed largely to ignorance of public health 
problems. Suitable courses in bacteriology, hygiene, phar- 
macology and physiology should dispel this and demonstrate 
the responsible attitude. 

Much more can be accomplished in four years of contact 
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with students if faculty members in all courses emphasize the 
public health aspects of their material. 

Opportunities should be offered for students to hear talks 
by health officers, law enforcement officials and outstanding 
medical men, all of whom can and do point out the need of co- 
operation among members of the health professions. 

Recommendations 

The Committee recommends: 

1. That copies of its report on curriculum be distributed to all 
member colleges as soon as may be possible after the end of the 1941 
convention. 

2. That the member colleges vote their acceptance or non-accep- 
tance of the general considerations and of th: ist of required courses 
at a time to be provided in the program of the convention of 1942. 

3. That the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods which 
will be appointed for the year 1941-1942 be instructed to receive, from 
member colleges, suggestions for other supplementary courses and to 
add them to the list contained in the report of 1941 if in their judgment 
such suggested courses are in keeping with the aims of sound pharma- 


ceutical education. 
George L. Webster, Chairman. 
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Since this is the first report of the joint committee repre- 
senting the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy and the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, which has recently been appointed and 
charged with the study of certain aspects of drug store per- 
sonnel problems, a brief explanation of its origin and func- 
tions appear to be in order. The organization of the com- 
mittee is the result of a resolution originating in the report 
of the Committee on Professional Relations of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which was approved 
by the Committee on Resolutions and adopted by the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy at the annual meet- 
ing held in Richmond, Va., May, 1940, and which read as 
follows: 

‘Resolved: That a committee be appointed to work in coopera- 
tion with the committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists to study the problem of long work- 
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ing hours in the,drug store and report their findings at our next annual 
meeting 

After considerable delay, due to the fact that approval 
of the plan had to be obtained from each of the three organi- 
zations named in the resolution, and that appointments to 
the joint committee required separate action by each of the 
four organizations, the organization of the committee was 
completed with the following membership: 


A. A.C. P A. Ph. A 
Henry M. Burlage Je | B. Bur 
I D. Rowe Carl J. Klemm ‘ 
George Schicks Robert Wilson 
N.A. B. P A, 
J. C. Attwood George A. Bender 
Roy Bird Coo John W. Dargavel 
Edgar O’Harrow Edward Speass 


In addition to the appointed members of the committee, 
the following officers of the organizations represented have 
been asked to act as ex officio members of the committee. 
Their interest and active participation in the work is greatly 
appreciated. 

( rles H. Evans, President, A. Ph, A 


B. V. Christensen, President-Elect, A. Ph. A 
E. F. Kelly, Secretary, A. PI \ 
H. Evert Kendig, President, A. A. C. P 


Zada M. Cooper, Secretary, A. A. C. P 

Samuel J. Watkins, President, N. A. R. D 

S. H. Dretzka, President, N. A. B. P 

H. C. Christensen, Secretary, N. A. B. P 

After considerable discussion of the problem with the 
President of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, the title, “Committee on Personnel Problems” has been 
selected. The problem of long working hours in the drug store, 
including other conditions of employment, was taken up some 
time ago by the Committee on Problems and Plans of the 
A. A. C. P. The report of the Committee on Long Range 
Program of Policy of the A. Ph. A., which was made at the 
Richmond meeting, contained, among the six major objec- 
tives, one which dealt in a general way with conditions of 
employment including hours, rates of remuneration, and the 
status of labor organizations among drug store employees. 
It was felt that the appointment of a joint committee 

for this study, with representation from each of the four 
organizations in pharmacy, would be more successful in its 
efforts, particularly in obtaining a response to a survey ques- 


| 
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tionnaire, than would any one of these organizations working 
alone. At the same time, there was no desire to encroach 
upon the activities of the commitees which had already under- 
taken this study. Moreover, the duplication of effort by a third 
group appeared to be unwarranted. Accordingly, the chair- 
men of the respective committees, R. A. Lyman of the Com- 
mittee of Problems and Plans, of the A. A. C. P., and W. F. 
Rudd, of the Committee on Long Range Program of Policy, 
of the A. Ph. A., were consulted, and each agreed that if the 
Committee on Personnel Problems would undertake this 
study, they were willing to drop this activity from the agendas 
of their respective committees, thus leaving the field clear 
for the Committee on Personnel Problems to function. 

Before the committee can make any specific recommenda- 
tions, a considerable amount of information must be gath- 
ered. Although the committee recognizes that many sources 
are available, such as published reports of the Department 
of Labor, the Statistical Surveys of the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, and numerous independent studies, 
our chief activity at the present time consists of formulating 
plans for a nation-wide survey carried out by the circulation 
of a questionnaire. Much of the time of the committee has 
been devoted to a study of the procedures to be followed in 
conducting the survey. Due to the necessity for transacting 
all business by correspondence, our progress has been rather 
slow. Since many details have not as yet been agreed upon, 
and many new suggestions which have been received have 
not yet been given full consideration, we prefer to postpone 
the announcement of detailed plans until this phase of the 
work of the committee has been completed. 

In general, the majority opinion of the committee seems 
to favor the limitation of the scope of the survey to registered 
pharmacists and registered assistant pharmacists. The pres- 
ent plans call for requests for the assembling of information 
bearing upon working hours, rates of remuneration, pro- 
visions for “‘days off” and vacation periods, and membership in 
labor organizations. The general attitude of the committee on 
the latter question may be summarized by the following state- 
ment which has been suggested by a committee member for 
use in the explanatory statement which is to accompany the 
questionnaire: 

“The efforts of labor unions during recent years to organ- 
ize pharmacists is a significant movement and, unintelligently 
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handled, may have far-reaching effects upon employers and 
the profession. If the conditions of employment and the rela- 
tions which now exist between employers and employees of 
the pharmaceutical profession are such as to attract the atten- 
tion of labor organizations, the factual basis for this interest 
should be determined so that organized pharmacy itself can 
take appropriate action or be prepared for any emergency.” 

Other problems which are being considered are the spe- 
cific form of questionnaire to be used, the number to be cir- 
culated, the method of sampling, and the method of distribu- 
tion. In connection with the latter question, the concensus of 
opinion is that the secretaries of the state pharmaceutical 
associations should be invited to assist in the distribution and 
return of questionnaires. 

Due to the fact that plans are incomplete, no estimates 
of the probable cost of the survey are available at this time. 
Just as soon as a definite program has been agreed upon, 
detailed plans will be forwarded to the executive committees 
or corresponding groups of each of the organizations, with 
requests for appropriation of the necessary funds and 
approval of the program. It is hoped that the work will have 
progressed sufficiently within the next year to permit detailed 
reports of our findings at the August meetings. 

Joseph B. Burt, Chairman 


Report of Committee on Dental Pharmacy 


During the past year the ten months’ national dental 
program was completed. This consisted of publishing dental 
formulas in the Journal of the American Dental Association 
and in the Practical Edition of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. This work had the full support 
of the Council on Dental Therapeutics. 

The national dental program of medication was well 
received, and especially so by dentists. It is apparent that the 
dental profession has a strong interest in writing prescrip- 
tions. This is encouraging, for it shows there is a demand 
for pharmaceutical service by dentists. It would be well worth 
the effort for more pharmacists to investigate this demand, 
especially those most interested in professional pharmacy. 
To further aid the pharmacist and dentist with dental for- 
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mulas, the American Pharmaceutical Association will have 
available early in the fall a pamphlet containing information 
previously published in the journals mentioned. 

It has been eleven years since the first consistent effort 
was made by pharmacy to render a professional service to the 
dental profession. This work made its first appearance at the 
annual convention of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists’ at Atlantic City in 1930. It is a coincidence that 
the Council on Dental Therapeutics was established the same 
year. As a result of a display at this convention made by the 
chairman for the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, a pam- 
phlet was published called Dental Drugs and Preparations 
Official in the United States Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary. 

We present a short summary of happenings during these 
eleven years. 

Eleven years ago pharmacy knew little or nothing of the 
services it could render dentistry. 

Eleven years ago a dental prescription was rarely seen 
in the drug store. Today in some communities such prescrip- 
tions represent an appreciable part of the prescription 
business. 

Eleven years ago it was exceptional to find a pharma- 
ceutically trained staff member teaching prescription writing 
and materia medica in a dental college. Today it is no longer 
an exception. 

Eleven years ago it was the exception to find a pharmacy 
college that was requested to make available instruction in 
prescription writing and materia medica to practicing den- 
tists. Now about a dozen colleges are participating in such 
work. 

Eleven years ago, so far as I know, no state, through its 
profesional relations committee or other pharmaceutical 
group, was organized to render a pharmaceutical service to 
dentistry. At present, about *4 of the states in this country 
are rendering some pharmaceutical service to the dental pro- 
fession. 

Eleven years ago pharmacists did not offer to dental 
study groups made up from the membership of state and 
county dental societies courses of instruction in prescription 
writing and dental materia medica. Today a number of such 
courses are given. 
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Eleven years ago pharmacists were not requested to 
conduct clinics before dental conventions. In New York State 
alone such clinics have been given by the speaker for a num- 
ber of years. 

Eleven years ago dentistry had no representation on the 
U. S. P. Revision Committee. Today it is represented. 

Eleven years ago there were but few dental preparations 
in the National Formulary or the American Pharmaceutical 
Association Recipe Book, as compared with those that will 
appear in the forthcoming revisions. 

Eleven years ago there was no Committee on Dental 
Pharmacy of the American Pharmaceutical Association. In 
recognition of the importance of this work a committee was 
appointed in 1935. 

Eleven years ago there was no national committee in 
charge of professional pharmaceutical exhibits to be displayed 
before local, state, and national dental meetings. Today such 
a committee functions. 

Eleven years ago Accepted Dental Remedies did not 
exist. It appeared first in 1934. It is a scientific publication, 
revised each year and published by the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the American Dental Association. It is sold 
for $1 a copy. 

Eleven years ago this work began with the slogan, The 
Dentist Needs the Pharmacist. Today it has become an impor- 
tant part of pharmacy’s program to extend its usefulness to 
the agencies serving the health needs of the citizens of this 
country. This cooperation is putting medication for the dental 
patient on a more scientific basis. The dentist is writing more 
prescriptions, for he is being kept better informed. 

The members of the committee have advanced the work 
on dental pharmacy in a number of ways. | should like to 
mention some of its activities during the past year. 

Professor L. M. Ohmart addressed the New England 
Dental Society on “Pharmacy and the Dentist” and the New 
Hampshire Dental Society on “The Dentist’s Use of Drugs.” 
Professor Ohmart is teaching at Harvard Dental College in 
addition to his work at the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy. 

Professor R. E. Terry is assisting the department of 
dental pharmacology at the University of Illinois Dental 
School with some of their problems in medication. He pre- 
pared and had charge of an exhibit at the mid-winter meet- 
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ing of the Chicago Dental Society. Three thousand saw this 
display. Two hundred asked for information which could 
not be given at the time and were corresponded with at a 
later date. Twelve states were represented at the meeting as 
well as Canada, Chile, and South America. Professor Terry 
addressed the annual conference on modern pharmacy held 
in the Illinois College of Pharmacy on “Pharmaceutical Serv- 
ice for the Dental Profession.” 

Dean A. O. Mickelsen attended all the meetings of the 
Portland District Dental Society and took an active part in 
their pharmaceutical discussions. He has prepared a paper, 
which will be published soon, on “The Indispensible Use of 
Germicides in Cold Sterilization and Aseptic Technic.” 

Mr. J. T. Matousek, retail pharmacist of Cleveland, is 
in a position to know whether the business of the dentist is 
worth while or not. If you ask him, I believe he will convince 
you that it is. Mr. Matousek has been instrumental in obtain- 
ing the services of the Western Reserve School of Pharmacy 
to conduct an extension course on “Dental Preparations and 
Remedies.” The lecture in this course was given by Mr. 
Frank DiGangi, a graduate student, before the Northern Ohio 
Druggists’ Association. 

Dean C. Leonard O’Connell has addressed pharmacists 
and dentists during the year. 

The chairman with a retail pharmacist, Mr. Burt Asbel, 
gave a series of lectures to the study club of the Passaic 
County Dental Society. Through this work and other activ- 
ities, Mr. Asbel has been made the laboratory technician for 
the department of health of the City of Passaic and conducts 
the work in his store. The chairman conducted a special 
dental meeting in the college building as one of the meetings 
of the Northern New Jersey Branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Nationally recognized dentists took part 
in the program. The senior students in college made dental 
preparations for distribution to the dentists. The dentists 
watched their manufacture. He addressed the Middlesex 
County Dental Society in a meeting with the pharmacists of 
that county, the Luzerne County Dental Society at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists’ Convention and the student body at Purdue Uni- 
versity. He is also chairman of the Committee on Dental 
Preparations for the National Formulary and has revised 
the dental preparations in the Recipe Book. 
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Some of the success of retail pharmacists in this work 
who are not members of the committee should be mentioned. 
The efforts of Mr. Charles V. Selby have been so well thought 
of that he was asked to contribute an article in the Virginia 
Dental Journal. He wrote on “The Professional Relations of 
the Dentist and Pharmacist.” 

Mr. John O’Brien of Omaha, Nebraska, has developed a 
business with the dental profession in about one-quarter of 
the United States. He purchases silver nitrate 80 ounces at a 
time to supply the demand for ammoniacal solution of silver 
nitrate. He hired a booth at the Nebraska State Dental Con- 
vention, took orders, and gave out literature on a number of 
dental preparations. Vitamins made a popular appeal through 
Mr. O'Brien’s display. Mr. O’Brien reports this means of 
obtaining the business of the dentist as highly successful. 

Mr. R. M. Stapleton of Kingston, Pennsylvania, has been 
successful in dealing with the dental profession. In coopera- 
tion with the dental profession he arranged a dental week, at 
which time all pharmacists had a special dental display in 
their windows. 

A number of other pharmacists have written stating 
their success in supplying medication to the dentist at his 
office and on prescription, to his patients. 

Bring the message of this committee to your state 
pharmaceutical association. Interest the professional rela- 
tions committee in this work. This field of professional devel- 
opment for the pharmacist, despite the advances made, has 
hardly been touched. The dental profession needs the services 
of the pharmacist and the pharmaceutical profession needs 
men who will offer this service. Will you be one of them”? 

George C. Schicks, Chairman 


Report of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus 
Committee 


The Svllabus Committee held two lengthy meetings at 
tichmond, Virginia, on May 6 and 7, 1940. The first matter 
of business dealt with the comments received regarding the 
list of required subjects and their definitions, copies of which 
were sent out to interested persons, and published in various 
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media. On the basis of the comments received, it was evident 
that zoology, biological assay, and physics (with one year of 
college mathematics as a prerequisite) should receive the 
attention of the committee. 

The committee voted to retain zoology as a required sub- 
ject and that this subject may be combined with botany as 
a course in biology, providing the time allotment decided upon 
for the two courses be assigned to that in biology. 

It was voted that required laboratory instruction in 
biological assay not be required and that this subject might 
be given as a separate course or combined with pharma- 
cology, providing there was a corresponding increase in the 
time allotment of the latter course. 

The committee voted to delete physics as a required 
course and that its essentials be offered in other courses in 
the curriculum such as pharmacy and chemistry. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that if physics is offered in a cur- 
riculum a so-called service course (with or without a year 
of college mathematics as a prerequisite) may be considered 
satisfactory. 

A tentative allotment of 864 hours for courses in phar- 
macy, 816 hours in the biological sciences, 688 in chemistry, 
and 96 hours in English, totalling 2464 hours were tabulated. 
The chairman was instructed to appoint a special committee 
to study the allotment of hours for the required courses and 
to recommend a list to be acted upon by the committee. 

It was decided by vote that the Syllabus was to contain 
outlines following a definite format for all required subjects; 
also that a committee be appointed to study the question of 
elective subjects which are to be recommended to the com- 
mittee. 

The subcommittee on allotment of hours met on October 
17 and suggested for vote the hours recorded on the attacned 
list. All of the hours advocated for the twenty-two subjects 
were approved—seventeen unanimously and five by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

It is hoped that after the meetings of the committee 
here this week that most of the matter needing attention will 
be decided upon so that work may proceed with the view of 
publishing the Syllabus shortly after the first of the year. 

A financial statement extending from May 1, 1940, to 
August 1, 1941, is offered: 
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Receipts 


Balance on hand—May 1, 1940 $ 887.72 
Contributions from A. A. C. P., 1941 50.00 
Contributions from N. A. B. P., 1941 50.00 
Contributions from A. Ph. A., 1941 50.00 
Sales of Syllabi 17.25 
Interest on savings 21.59 
Miscellaneous 2.75 
Total $1,079.31 
Dishurse ments 
Postage and supplies $ 22.20 
Duplicating 5.20 
Clerical 100.75 
Expenses to meeting of subcommittee on allot- 
ment of hours—New York City 
H. M. Burlage 71.10 
J. B. Burt 13.95 
R. A. Deno 5.90 
E. V. Lynn 20.00 
Refund on Syllabus 2.25 
Refund to H. M. Burlage 1.50 
Bank check service 3.00 
Total 243.90 
Balance on hand August 1, 1941 $ 835.41 


Henry M. Burlage, Chairman 
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Coll ge Acti uties 

In the committee report of last year it was recommended 
that the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
appoint a committee to work in cooperation with committees 
from the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists and the National Associa- 
tion Boards of Pharmacy to study the problems of long work- 
ing hours in drug stores and to report their findings at the 
next annual meeting. This recommendation was adopted by 
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all four bodies mentioned and each is represented in a joint 
committee known as the Committee on Personnel Problems 
under the General Chairman, Dr. Joseph B. Burt. Their 
report will be made at this convention. 

A second recommendation requesting the National Asso- 
ciation Boards of Pharmacy to devise a method of reporting 
annually the number of prescriptions compounded in each 
state was received too late for action by the National Asso- 
ciation Boards of Pharmacy at the last convention. However, 
the committee appointed by this Association to participate 
in the deliberations of the Committee on Personnel Problems, 
I understand, is also charged to suggest some means of 
obtaining this information. 

The members of the Professional Relations Committee 
suggested that we obtain information again this year on 
refresher or extension courses given to pharmacists. The 
committee feels that such courses are essential to the profes- 
sion and that every effort should be made to have such infor- 
mation available to practicing pharmacists. So many changes 
are being made in medication and so many opportunities are 
being presented to render a more helpful service to the allied 
medical professions, that such instruction is necessary if 
pharmacists are to function efficiently and take advantage 
of the increasing opportunities open to them for professional 
service. To obtain information about extension courses, a 
questionnaire was sent to fifty-nine colleges. Fifty replied. 

Last year seventeen colleges offered extension courses. 
This year nineteen were engaged in this work. Five addi- 
tional colleges offered a course, but received no response from 
pharmacists. One western college considered giving a course, 
but gave it up since they were too far removed from cities 
and transportation was difficult. One stated they would like 
to start a course, but gave no reason why they did not. One 
indicated starting a course this fall. Two have courses avail- 
able through the George-Deen Act, and one through the aus- 
pices of the state board of pharmacy and the state pharmaceu- 
tical association, bringing the total number of courses offered 
through colleges or otherwise to twenty-two, an increase of 
five over last year. Thus instruction to practicing pharmacists 
has increased in a greater number of states. 

May we suggest to those who did not receive a response 
for extension courses from pharmacists last year to try again 
and perhaps through a different approach. We suggest that 
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your state pharmaceutical association appoint a committee 
on extension courses, made up of practicing pharmacists, and 
thus have the request for instruction come from the profes- 
sion itself rather than through the initiative of the college. 
Experience has shown this to be a good method. 

Eight of the nineteen colleges giving courses said that 
the pharmacists in the state requested them, while eleven 
came through the efforts of colleges. Two did not mention 
how the courses developed. 

Fifteen colleges used the symposium type of instruc- 
tion composed of one to thirty days. The average being two 
days of meetings—morning, afternoon, and evening. Five 
give the symposium type and also semester courses. Two 
states give courses under the George-Deen Act in various cities 
and towns. 

The hours given to instruction vary considerably. Ten 
colleges state that the hours devoted to instruction range 
from one to one hundred and two. The average of the ten 
colleges being about twenty-five hours per year. Only one col- 
lege gives lectures and laboratory instruction. Attendance 
was very good in all courses. The highest attendance reported 
came from Wayne University College of Pharmacy where 
fifty to six hundred attended certain lectures. Purdue had four 
hundred and several had one hundred twenty-five, while the 
smallest attendance was ten, reported by one college. The 
average attendance for eighteen colleges was one hundred 
twenty. The college giving lecture and laboratory work three 
and one-half hours per week, per semester, had an enrollment 
of eighteen the first semester and thirty-one the second. Phy- 
siology was taught the first semester and modern pharmacy, 
the second. 

The price charged for instruction varied as did the hours 
of instruction. Eleven colleges made no charge. Eight colleges 
charged one to twenty dollars. The average was about fifteen 
dollars. 

The subject content of the courses was as follows: 


Vitamins Business Administration 
Hormones Pharmacy 
Chemotherapy Pharmacolo 

Dental Prescriptions Chemistry 

Diabetic Service Cosmetic 
Pharmaceutical Economics Glandular Products 
Pharmaceutical Equipment Sick Room Suppli 


Law Narcotic Records and Regulatior 
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Photo Supplies Physiology 

Biological Products Ampoules 

Dental Use of Barbiturates Water Absorption Bases 
The Sulfa Drugs Capsules 

New Emulsifying Agents New Organic Compounds 
Isotonic and Buffer Solutions pH Concentrations 
Enteric Capsules Public Health Servic 
Tablet Making Bookkeeping 


Dental Preparations 


Those anticipating opening courses can find plenty of 
suggestions among the subjects listed. 

The results of the activities of the Bureau of Profes- 
sional Relations of the School of Pharmacy of the University 
of Florida will, no doubt, be reported at this Convention. 
This college, in cooperation with the State Board of Florida, 
has the paid services of a full-time representative to pro- 
mote professional relations. 

Questionnaires concerning extension courses were also 
sent to forty-eight state pharmaceutical associations. Twenty- 
four replied. Twelve states that do not have extension courses 
said they would like them. These states are Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Wyoming and Montana. If these 
twelve states had extension courses it would bring the total 
to thirty-three instead of twenty-two, which would make a 
very good representation. Many of the states are in the far 
west where the difficulties of obtaining a suitable meeting 
place within a reasonable distance are great. Perhaps a cor- 
respondence course could be worked out so as to meet the 
needs of these pharmacists where distances represent bar- 
riers. The committee suggests this thought to those in a posi- 
tion to organize courses for the pharmacists in these states. 

State associations report that where courses are given, 
the subject content meets with approval. These courses are 
providing information that pharmacists desire to help them 
in their profession. Wisconsin, however, states that the sub- 
ject content of the courses is a very controversial matter. 

Seventeen state pharmaceutical associations report that 
they have professional relation committees. Six of these state 
the committee is active in working with physicians, one semi- 
active and one indirectly active. Nine report that their com- 
mittees are not active with physicians. Five of these seven- 
teen, report that their committees are working with the 
dental profession, but twelve are not. One reports working 
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with veterinarians. The report indicates that the professional 
relation committees in most of these seventeen states are 
willing to assume responsibility, but are not very active in 
the disposition of it with the allied medical professions. Five 
of these states report that when joint meetings are held, 
there is always an equal number of pharmacists present. Four 
report that at such meetings the pharmacists are always out- 
numbered. 

Pharmacists will never be successful in professional 
relations work unless they are willing to assume at least their 
share of responsibility. Too often a joint meeting is arranged 
by pharmacists and then a sufficient number of them do not 
appear at the meeting to make it a real success. 

Some colleges have looked far enough ahead to interest 
the layman in the profession of pharmacy. This kind of pub- 
licity is greatly needed. The public should be better informed 
about the training and the professional contributions of the 
pharmacist. It should not end with the public; for high school 
officials, vocational guidance directors, medical and dental 
college registrars as well as some government officials are 
sorrowfully lacking in their knowledge of the advancements 
that have been made in pharmaceutical education. We should 
take every opportunity, and create such if necessary, to inform 
these officials that pharmacy is no longer a substandard pro- 
fession. When this is accomplished, it will greatly improve 
the caliber of men choosing pharmacy as a career. 

Some colleges have sent us information showing what 
they are doing to interest the public. We urge more colleges 
to inform us of their activities in this direction. Duquesne 
College of Pharmacy is very active in this work. The results 
of their eleventh pharmacy night program gained among 
other things an editorial in a leading Pittsburgh newspaper, 
which did much to make the public realize the contributions 
pharmacy and pharmacists are making toward a better pub- 
lic health and to interest the most desirable students in 
pharmacy. The Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences has for several years conducted demonstrations 
which they opened to the public. They also have a very attrac- 
tive drug garden to which the public is invited and where 
faculty members identify the plants and explain their uses 
to them. It works, for I have personally witnessed one of 
these open house and garden demonstrations. 

The Connecticut College of Pharmacy put on special lec- 
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tures and demonstrations for the public which they report as 
highly successful. The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science has gained considerable reputation with its pop- 
ular lectures to the public. Rutgers College of Pharmacy gave 
a lecture on vitamins, which was open to the public, and had 
an attendance of about three hundred fifty. Purdue University 
College of Pharmacy has brought the message of professional 
pharmacy to many thousands in their weekly radio talks. The 
Illinois State Medical Society sponsored a series of radio 
talks in which Mr. O. U. Sisson took a part. The New Jersey 
State Board of Pharmacy broadcast the part pharmacists 
played in protecting the people of New Jersey from some 
poisonous drug tablets distributed by a drug manufacturer 
this past winter and told how the pharmacist functions daily 
as a protection to the public. These illustrations do not by 
any means tell of the activities of other colleges and organi- 
zations which are informing the public about the profession 
of pharmacy, but represent only those which have been 
brought to the attention of our committee. 

Pharmacists should take a more active part in defense 
preparations as a protection to public health. They could 
render a very important service as instructors in first aid. 
There is no one better prepared to do this work except the 
physician. This is a real opportunity to train laymen who 
enroll in these courses. The publicity obtained from participa- 
tion in this work would, without doubt, give one more influ- 
ence in his community. Here is an opportunity for the phar- 
macist to step to the front by offering his services in this field. 
A call has been made for these workers; why not enroll for 
this service? 

The public and other interested parties should be kept 
better informed of the contributions pharmacists make to 
public health. It is the hope of your committee that those 
listening to this report will catch the spirit of keeping the 
pharmacist well versed in the newer products of his profes- 
sion through the aid of extension courses. 


George C. Schicks, Chairman 


State Activities 
The untimely death of Dean Charles B. Jordan a few 
months ago not only deprived this committee of a very able 
chairman but has taken away a most dynamic leader in the 
field of professional relations. The task of bringing the physi- 
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cian and pharmacist closer together, to the benefit of both, 
was a labor of love to Dean Jordan, for it was closest to his 
heart. I think it was fitting that, when his call came to rest 
from his labors, it should find him addressing a joint meet- 
ing of physicians and pharmacists in the city of Chicago. 

Dean Jordan, during the past few years, built the solid 
foundation and sound framework for the extension of pro- 
fessional relations. One of the greatest tributes which we 
can pay to his memory is to keep his work alive—to keep 
the program he developed going forward until the objectives 
he visualized are achieved. 

Reports of the work of the Professional Relations Com- 
mittee have been published in seven issues of the Practical 
Pharmacy Edition of the Journal of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association since January, 1940. I am sure you are 
familiar with the details of these reports. 

Dean Jordan devoted a year to the organization of pro- 
fessional relations committees in the various states. Such 
committees have been created in a majority of the states and 
are functioning very efficiently and effectively. 

The past year has been devoted to collecting and pub- 
lishing case histories of the actual development of professional 
relations programs in various states. These have appeared 
in the Practical Pharmacy Edition and should be studied by 
states that are planning to expand their professional rela- 
tions activities. The data in these reports are not theoretical, 
arm-chair ideas but are practical programs which have been 
used by various states and found effective. 

The next step in the work of the committee is to study 
this same material and determine how it can best serve the 
local and state committees. The national and state programs 
must be closely integrated with each performing its part of 
the work without needless duplication of effort. 

In our conception of a professional relations program 
there are, (1) certain things that only a national committee 
can do successfully, (2) certain things which only a state 
committee can do effectively, and (3) certain things which 
only the individual pharmacist in his own community can do. 

Among the projects of national scope is the proposed 
conference between physicians and pharmacists to be spon- 
sored jointly by the American Medical Association and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. D. Theodore Klumpp, 
secretary of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
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A. M. A., will discuss this proposal tonight before the first 
general session and I urge everyone in attendance at this 
convention, who is interested in strengthening the ties be- 
tween medicine and pharmacy, to attend the evening session. 

A second project of national scope is the development of 
model professional relations displays as suggestions for state 
committees to use at medical conventions. An effective display 
must put a message across to its audience and its designing is 
an art. We feel that most state committees will appreciate 
this service. The committee hopes to develop a number of sug- 
gested displays which can be easily and economically con- 
structed by any state committee. That there is much that only 
the state committees can do is clearly shown in the published 
reports of Dean Jordan already referred to. 

The final test of the effectiveness of any professional 
relations program, however, is the extent to which individual 
pharmacists participate in the work and share in its benefits. 
The work of the national committee and the state committees, 
important though it is, merely serves to provide the inspira- 
tion and background for the detailing and promotional work 
of the pharmacist in Detroit, New Orleans, or Seattle. Too 
many sporadic attempts at professional relations work in the 
past have come to grief because pharmacists themselves failed 
to “carry through” the program. It is useless to stimulate 
physicians to prescribe official medication if individual 
pharmacists are going to discourage them when they write 
such prescriptions. Not every pharmacist is interested in a 
professional relations program, to be sure, and our work will 
be directed insofar as is possible to make its benefits avail- 
able to those pharmacists who wish to take part in the work 
and protect the program from defeat at the hands of those 
who are not interested in the work. This, I believe, we can 
do by depending upon the individual pharmacist for our most 
vital contact with physicians. In other words, we shall apply 
ourselves to the development of every possible aid to strength- 
ening professional relations and place this material in the 
hands of pharmacists with suggestions as to how to use it. 
Those who use the material as the basis of their own con- 
tacts and detailing will naturally be the ones whom physicians 
know are ready and willing to fill prescriptions for the prepa- 
rations involved. 

The individual pharmacist knows more about the pre- 
scribing characteristics of the physicians in his community 
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than does anyone else. He is the key man in any professional 
relations program if he so desires. He needs help in the form 
of ideas, suggestions, plans, and support. These tools with 
which he will build a stronger alliance with the physicians of 
his community we will give him through the professional 
relations committee of his state pharmaceutical association. 


Roland T. Lakey. 


Report of the Special Representatives of the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau 


The Directing Committee of the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau is composed of representatives of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy, the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, and the Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 

The Bureau was established in 1927 to engage in fact- 
finding activities on the business problems of pharmacists. 
The financial cost of these activities has been paid by the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, representing manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in the drug trade, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, and the Federal Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. 

The most recent publication of the Druggists’ Research 
Bureau is its book, “Fair Trade in the Drug Store’’, which is 
a report on the changes in prices of a representative group 
of packaged proprietary articles in retail drug stores before 
and after enactment of state fair trade laws. These fair trade 
laws authorize retail and wholesale distributors to become 
parties to resale price agreements with manufacturers of 
trade-marked articles. 

Copies of the book have been distributed on a complimen- 
tary basis to colleges of pharmacy, state association officials, 
and members of the drug trade. There has been an additional 
distribution to faculty members in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness and other marketing specialists. As a result of this 
additional distribution, it is expected that there will be a more 
general and complete understanding of the fair trade laws 
by marketing experts, thus dispelling the existing widespread 
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belief that the fair trade laws were enacted for the special 
interest and benefit of wholesale druggists and proprietors 
of retail pharmacies. 

Paul C. Olsen, Chairman 


Report of Delegate to the 1940 Meeting of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


As the official delegate to the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, I attended the annual meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia September 30 to October 2. 

I was invited to address the Association, and chose as my 
topic, “A Continuing Program of Education for Pharmacists.” 
I reviewed the developments which have taken place in phar- 
maceutical education and made an appeal to all interests, 
directly and indirectly associated with pharmacy, to coordi- 
ate our efforts in a broad program for pharmaceutical educa- 
tion of a continuing nature. 

In listening to the various addresses and in private con- 
versation with many of the wholesalers and manufacturers, 
I find that much intelligent interest is being shown in the 
education of pharmacists as witnessed by the following para- 
graph taken from President George E. Doerr’s address: 


“A final problem, and to me a pressing one, which we face is that 
of the education of pharmacists. This is a situation which has caused 
me a great deal of concern as it affects so vitally our welfare. Mar 
of us feel that there is a lack of progressiveness in the education wl 
our schools of pharmacy are giving their students. At the present ti 
very little attention is being given to « mercial education. The cur 
cula are filled with courses of study relating to pharmacy, yet if t 
graduate pharmacist Is to be a succes t retail d he n 
be familiar with sound merchandising pra . We are face to face 
with a real problem—that of educating pharmacists and druggists t 
be better merchants. This is vitally important to us as we depend uy 
them to get our merchandise through to the consumer. The succe 
our business depends, to a large degree, on the ski vhich the retail 


employs in conducting his store.” 


The opinion expressed by President Doerr seemed to repre- 
sent pretty definitely the sentiment of individual members 
and I think it well that the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy should recognize the one criticism which is 
leveled against our present program: namely, a lack of pro- 
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gressiveness in the education of our students in the matter of 
commercial training. 

Members of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
pride themselves in being denominated “hardheaded business 
men”, and it is the opinion of your delegate that pharmaceutical 
education should and could very reasonably profit by the 
counsel and advice of the so-called “‘hardheaded business 
men.” I do not feel that our professional standards need nec- 
essarily suffer, but, on the other hand, might conceivably be 
improved if we bring to bear some of the advice and counsel 
and view-point of these “hardheaded business men” in our 
program for the development of better retail pharmacists in 
America. In the end, pharmacy, in the opinion of the public and 
of other professions, is going to be judged by what they find 
in the retail drug stores of America, and, regardless of the pro- 
fessional atmosphere or practice, if the store or place of busi- 
ness is not successful from a business point of view, its profes- 
sional status cannot be maintained. 


On the basis of an intimate acquaintance with many 
wholesalers and manufacturers, it is my opinion that every 
reasonable step should be taken to bring the wholesalers and 
the manufacturers of America more definitely into the picture 
of pharmaceutical education. That pharmaceutical education 
can profit by the advice and counsel and viewpoint of the 
wholesalers and manufacturers is a definite conviction, on 
my part, and, to this end, I recommend that representatives 
from both of these groups be invited to affiliate with us in a 
development of our syllabus and our program for the training 
of pharmacists for the future; and I recommend further that 
representatives from N. W. D. A. be given a place on our 
annual program and that we continue, by all means, to en- 
courage an exchange of delegates between the two associations. 

Robert C. Wilson 


Report of the Delegates to the IQ41 Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, of which the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy is a constituent member, was held in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. on May 2nd and 3d, 1941. This Association was 
represented officially by Dean Rufus A. Lyman and B. Olive 
Cole. Dean W. F. Rudd was unable to attend. Dean A. G. 
DuMez, Dr. and Mrs. Robert P. Fischelis and Dr. Justin 
Powers attended several of the sessions. 

The membership of the Council includes constituent, asso- 
ciate and institutional members, and during the year the 
membership increased from 494 to 534 members, seven of these 
being constituent members. In fact, membership in the Coun- 
cil has almost doubled during the last six years—from 270 in 
1935 to 534 in 1941. 

President George F. Zook read his annual report at the 
first general session. His report was divided into four sec- 
tions. The first described certain internal matters with respect 
to the Council’s structure. The second reviewed the activities 
of a number of standing committees which are supported 
chiefly through the Council’s regular budget. The third sec- 
tion was devoted to the work of major projects which have 
had foundation funds, and the fourth touched upon exploratory 
committees and new issues which face the Council during the 
next year. Of paramount importance under the first section 
was the report of an informal committee of the General Edu- 
cation Board known as the “Committee on the Place of a 
National Organization in American Education.” This report 
suggested a number of changes in the organization of the 
American Council on Education in order to make it more rep- 
resentative of public elementary and secondary education, as 
well as enlarging the importance and functions of the Problems 
and Plans Committee of the Council. The need in the United 
States for the American Council on Education, with the sug- 
gested alterations, was emphasized. The Council's respon- 
sibility to identify major problems in education, to serve as a 
center of cooperation and coordination in attacking them, and 
from time to time to render major pronouncements, was 
stressed. Accordingly, a special committee of ten, with Dr. 
Raymond A. Kent as chairman, was appointed to give the 
matter extended consideration, with the hope that some suc- 
cessful plan for the long-time support of the American Council 
on Education may be developed. 

The total annual gross budgets of the Council and the 
projects operating under its auspices amount to approximately 
$1,000,000. The operating budget of the Council was $104,500 
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and additional grants for special projects operating under the 
Council for 1940-41 totalled approximately $990,000. Member- 
ship dues in the Council provides approximately $26,000 a year. 
There is a Publications Revolving Fund, the actual receipts 
and disbursements of which for 1940-41 were nearly $100,000. 

During the last year the Council edited and produced 
forty-two new titles. These include sixteen books, eight new 
numbers in the “Studies” series, five numbers of The Educa- 
tional Record, and numerous reprints. In the recently pub- 
lished list of “Sixty Educational Books of 1940” six books 
published by the Council were included, and all were starred 
as being of especial importance. The Council has marketed 
more than two million tests from Washington and New York. 
51,000 books were sold during the first ten months of the year. 
Thousands of complimentary copies of books and pamphlets 
have also been distributed. The bulletin “Higher Education 
and National Defense” was inaugurated in August 1940 for 
the information of institutions of higher education concerning 
national defense planning and procedures which may affect 
higher education. 

In addition to the Executive Committee, the standing com- 
mittees and sub-committees of the Council include the fuilow- 


ing: 
Problems and Plans in Education. 
American Youth Commission. 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
Motion Pictures in Education. 
Cooperative Study in General Education. 
Financial Advisory Service. 


Measurement and Guidance. 
Student Personnel Work. 


Implementation of Studies in Secondary Education. 
Mod rl ngfuages, 

Advisory Committee to National Resources Planning Board. 
Accreditive Institutions of Higher Education. 
Government and Educational Finance. 

School P Researc] 

I S é 

Materials for Teachers in International Relation 
Social Security and Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Ru S is 
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Place of Religion in Education. 

Master’s Degree. 

Publications. 

The reports of many of these committees and studies are 
far reaching in interest and influence such as American Youth 
Commission, Motion Pictures in Education, Measurement and 
Guidance, but of compelling interest is the report of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. More than $125,000 was 
granted for the support of the work of this Commission. This 
study involves thirty-four units—universities, colleges and 
school systems. The work of this Commission is an extended 
and intensified program of stimulation—stimulation first to 
individual teachers and schoo] administrators in the thirty- 
four cooperating centers and stimulation second to an ever- 
widening circle of other individuals, institutions and school 
systems. The success of the study lies in the degree of actual 
improvement in the teacher education situation, first in the 
cooperating centers, and through their example in the remain- 
der of the teacher education world. 

President Zook’s report included the following resolution 
with reference to accrediting agencies, emanating from a 
conference held in Washington in October 1940, attended by 
representatives from twenty-nine accrediting agencies: “With 
full recognition that it is not only appropriate but necessary 
for the state agencies to accredit institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the purpose of maintaining such educational and 
professional services as they deem satisfactory within their 
boundaries, it is the consensus of this conference: (1) that 
voluntary regional and national accrediting associations, 
through their activitie s, are rendering a service to institutions 
of higher education that transcends the services that can be 
rendered by the state agencies; and (2) that every effort 
should be made to develop close cooperation between volun- 
tary and state agencies and among the voluntary association: 
themselves.”” The Council was asked to appoint a committee 
(1) to make a study of the possibilities of a master schedule 
for use in obtaining information from institutions to avoid 
duplication in many requests; (2) to address an inquiry to 
institutions of higher education for the purpose of ascertaining 
their attitudes toward accrediting and their desires concerning 
future accrediting policies and procedures. Thus far the 
Council has been unable to secure a special subsidy with which 
to carry on this important study, but a representative com- 
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mittee is working with the staff of the Council exploring th« 
possibilities of reducing duplication in the information secured 
from institutions by the several accrediting agencies. 

The American Council on Education is itself one of the 
results of the first World War. “The Constitution of the Coun- 
cil declares that it was organized to meet national needs in 
time of war and will always render patriotic service.” The 
Council made available to the Army its extensive facilities in 
the field of psychological tests which grew out of the World 
War. Later arrangements were made for the Cooperative Test 
Service to supply the army with examinations to assist in the 
selection of officers. The American Council on Education 
joined with three other comprehensive councils in sponsoring 
and conducting through the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, an extensive classified list of qualified persons in all 
branches of scholarship likely to be useful to the federal govern- 


ment for defense purposes. The subcommittee on military 
affairs advised with congressional leaders concerning pro- 
visions in the Selective Service Act which v d affect young 
men of college age. After the passage of the act, it aided 
materia! in securing in the Selective Service Regulatio1 
desirable interpretations as they applied 1 llege student 
Since that time the subcommittee has been laying constant 
tress on the necessity of keeping in college those men who a 
1 training 1 occupations which } 
fen f the national health, safety o est.”” This com- 
I ided it ( rin: ! i advi I 
committee, of outstanding individuals, jointly to the Army and 
N ider all matte recreatior ind 
re le? tal re \ 
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ves ant Iniversl ol ne etn ) 
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On Friday afternoon, President James B. Conant, of Har- 
vard University, who had recently returned from Great 
3ritain, spoke concerning “British Universities and the War” 
and outlined how by means of “Reserved Occupations” and the 
central register, the scientists of Great Britain are to a sur- 
prising degree mobilized for national service. 

At the formal annual dinner on Friday evening the 
speakers were Dr. Henry W. Holmes, of the University Com- 
mittee on Educational Relations, Harvard University, and the 
Honorable Noel F. Hall, Minister of Economic Welfare, at- 
tached to the British Embassy. Dr. Holmes spoke on the 
subject “The Eye of the Needle: An Educational Perspective 
on Property.” He stated that what he had to say was not the 
mere condemnation of expenditure which had no moral justifi- 
cation: it is the positive doctrine that money beyond the power 
of a man to spend on his own enlargement and efficiency, or 
to bequeath to others to their own good, should be spent con- 
structively. 

The Honorable Noel F. Hall explained that the British 
policy, with regard to university education generally, under 
the stress of war has been dominated by the determination to 
profit from the mistakes made in 1914. At present, the selec- 
tion of the man-power for the armed forces and for the gov- 
ernment services is based on the principle that the country 
should get the best services that its man-power could render, 
and that highly trained and skilled individuals should not be 
wasted on unsuitable or routine work. There has been a large 
reduction in that part of the student population, and of the 
staff whose work is not directly related to the war problem 
and to the post-war reconstruction. Minister Hall stated that 
there would likely be a remoulding of British education, with 
a larger element of equality in the whole educational system. 

On Saturday morning, the following were the speakers. 
Luther H. Gulick, “A Program in Latin American Cultural 
Relations”; Beulah M. Amidon, “The Place of Women in the 
Defense Program”; Dr. Isiah Bowman and Francis J. Brown, 
“Selective Service and Higher Education.” The two latter 
addresses constituted the report of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and Defense of the American Council on Education. 

The first speaker reported the spectacular success of our 
“good neighbor” policy in Latin America over the last eight 
years, and pointed out that this American intercultural pro- 
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gram rests on five important bases: the first is mutual under- 
standing; the second is the unmistakable demonstration of 
friendliness; the third is cooperation in solving economic and 
social problems; the fourth the end of economic imperialism; 
and the fifth is cooperation rather than benevolent dictation 
as the basis of political, naval and military policy. Miss B. M. 
Amidon, who is Educational Editor of Survey Graphic, demon- 
strated her ability to survey a subject, by enumerating the 
many and various ways in which the British women are par- 
ticipating in total defense through service in the armed forces, 
in industry, in volunteer organizations, and on the land. 40,000 
women in the Auxiliary Territorial Service release soldiers for 
frontline duty by taking over jobs as drivers, cooks, telephone 
operators, clerks, ordinance workers, etc. The Women’s Volun- 
teer Service, which coordinates women’s contribution to every 
kind of civil defense and war emergency work, has an enroll- 
ment of about 75,000. 300,000 British women 20 and 21 years 
of age are registered for essential industries. In the United 
States 11,000,000 women are employed and 1,600,000 seeking 
work. There are more than 28,000,000 home makers, a per- 
centage of whom could return to the labor market in time of 
national need. The American Red Cross has enrolled nearly a 
million women volunteers to knit, to make garments and sur- 
gical dressings, and to teach short first-aid courses. The Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, etc. are recording the 
training and experience of their large memberships. Partly 
because of special adaptability of women to certain types of 
work, partly because of the tendency for industry to turn to 
women power as it begins to feel a shortage of available men, 
there are indications of increased job opportunities for women 
in defense industry. The total defense of the nation requires 
women to do more of the work in the home and in the com- 
munity—the health and well-being of the people, these, too, 
are the defenses of democracy. 

The addresses of Dr. F. J. Brown and Dr. I. Bowman con- 
stituted the report of progress, as well as problems of the 
future, for the consideration of the Subcommittee on Military 
Affairs of the National Committee on Education and Defense. 
When the subcommittee began its work it had an important 
phrase to work on, “the national health, safety and interest.” 
The bulletins published have brought the conclusions of the 
sub-committee and the Council to the attention of responsible 
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officers of government, of the selective service boards, and of 


univer 
this st 


sity and college administrators. It was pointed out that 
ibcommittee is concerned not solely with the work of 


colleges and universities, but also with training of all kinds 


useful 


to military preparations, such as vocational training, 


short courses,—in fact, training throughout the entire educa- 


tional 


system. In summarizing the future plans of the com- 


mittee, Dr. Bowman set down twelve points which are con- 


siderec 


1 of leading importance: 


1. Effect of draft on vital categories of training. 

2. Opposition to 18-21 movement unless a flexible scheme is devised, 
and the opportunity of the individual to choose the year in which 
he will receive military training. 

3. Call attention of educational agencies for need of short courses 
and for reorganization of courses and curricula to fit immediate 
requirements. 

14. ROTC should be continued and extended in event of war. 

5. Persistent pressure upon the Selective Service System to en- 
courage occupational deferment for the continuance of training 
for industrial and professional skills areas identified as nec- 
essary to total defense. 

6. Persistently explore the vocational training programs. 

7. Stimulate educators to study the facts of training, deferment, and 
induction, and to cooperate with their local boards in their sev- 
eral communities. 

8. Study and keep intact as nearly as possible the essential train- 
ing personnel required in the several grades of teaching and 
training in colleges and universities, vocational schools, etc. 

9. Invite to meetings those who desire t ome and have plar 
present. 

10. National conferences for broad consideration of our problems. 

11. Education in the army. 

12. Inculeate in our people a sens and unity of « 
interest, of the terrible need for devoted service and the terrible 
need for training in skills that ent into the r 1] 
defense. 

Following the luncheon served in the Chinese Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel, as guests of the Council, the following papers 
were presented: Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, “Public Schools in the 
Defense Program”; Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, “Morale in a 


Democ 


racy’; Dr. Leonard Carmichael, “Some Educational 


Implications of the National Roster.” 


Dr. 


W. H. Pillsbury stated that only a country whos¢ 


strength is feared by the aggressors has any assurance of sur- 
vival; 
possib! 
defenses in three fields,—military preparedness, economic 


that America has no choice, and we must, with all 
e speed, arm ourselves. This involves strengthening our 
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strength, and morale. In the first two fields education is al- 
ready playing an important role. He emphasized the need for a 
better understanding of what democracy means. Only as we 
can develop a more adequate understanding of the democracy 
we are attempting to defend, only as we can foster more effec- 
tively those attitudes which are so essential to the vitality of 
democracy, only as we can make habitual those ways of think- 
ing and acting which constitute the democratic way of life— 
in short, only as we can mobilize all educational forces for the 
creation of a devoted and intelligent citizenry has democracy 
any real guarantee of perpetuity. 

Dr. R. B. Perry, in defining morale stated that “Jt is the 
condition of national health, whether the nation is engaged in 
prote cting itself against attack from without, or in the creation 
of a better social order within.” That which better expresses 
the meaning of high morale is the word courage, but when 
considered in its social aspect morale is more than personal 
courage. Men must agree with one another on a common ob- 
jective, feel its importance collectively, trust one another dur- 
ing its execution, and bear with one another during periods of 
physical strain and nervous tension. When account is taken 
of the social dimension of morale, a new legion of enemies 
assail it; divided opinion, distrust, envy, jealousy, irritability, 
setting personal or factional interests above the common cause, 
fighting one’s partners instead of the common enemy. In 
discussing morale Dr. Perry pointed out that the causes of 
morale may be physical, physiological, creedal, and rational. 
The physical causes of morale affect men’s bodies. The physio- 
logical causes of morale affect men’s minds upon the elemen- 
tary level. The creedal causes of morale affect the will through 
specific beliefs. Creedal causes rest upon conviction. While 
the physical and physiological factors in morale derive from 
human nature in general, and are therefore the same for all 
societies, the creedal and rational factors of morale are rela- 
tive to the creed and tradition of a particular social group. 
The creed in building up morale in America is “democracy.” 
If it is to survive and be true to its own genius, democracy 
must reconcile enthusiasm with enlightenment, tolerance with 
conviction, strength with gentleness and unity with diversity. 
The democratic morale cannot be achieved by slogans and 
propaganda. To be a democracy, implies a continuous redis- 
tribution of power and privilege in the direction of the greater 
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participation by the masses of the people. It also implies that 
the people, enjoying a greater power and privilege, shall cease 
to be masses. In the present crisis the democracies represent 
not only this creed, which is peculiarly their own, but the whole 
Christian, humanistic, and cultural traditions of the Western 
World. If the crisis is to be met with a high morale, Americans 
must learn to consider themselves the united servants of these 
great causes. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael cited the educational implications 
of the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
which was set up as a semi-independent defense agency, and is 
administered by two existing federal agencies, the National 
Resources Planning Board and the United States Civ¥ Service 
Commission. The first work of the Roster office was the 
development of the general questionnaire. The blank asked 
for the education and the professional and vocational experience 
of the individual in some detail. One series of queries, the 
“conservation question,” concern the difficulty the individual 
believes would result to himself or to important work if he 
were called into government service. The fifty fields of 
specialization have been broken down into detailed subspecial- 
ists. These are called “technical check lists.”” The individual’s 
name is reduced to a number. This number is such that his 
name, in the whole list of 152,000 names circularized, will be 
in the same alphabetical order and numerical order. The 
roster is of real importance. More than 10,000 names have 
been certified to government agencies requesting them. Dr. 
Carmichael expressed the opinion that the roster is going to 
be as useful in peace-time as it is in the present period of emer- 
gency. Also, that the use of the roster will aid individual 
adjustment through wise, foresighted, central planning. It 
has shown itself already to be a device by means of which many 
more facts can now be determined than ever before about the 
trained specialists of America. 

As indicated the two-day program of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was a program giving not only reports of the 
many committees and sub-committees under its supervision 
and control, but also presenting papers and discussions on 
many subjects of interest to the delegates and friends in attend- 
ance. If interested further, it is recommended that you peruse 
“The Educational Record” published quarterly by the Council, 
as well as the books, and numerous pamphlets which the 
Council edits and publishes. B. Olive Cole. 
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National Pharmacy Week 


Service is one of the chains by which society is bound 
together. Wherever there are human beings there are oppor- 
tunities for service. 

Who profits most by service? He who strives to bring 
some benefit to others. Therefore, he who serves most, profits 
most by service. And there usually is a pleasure in being of 
service. It creates a wholesome interest in life. It brings about 
good cheer, optimism, unselfishness and humility. 

This is an age of service. Our every conversation is 
punctuated with it. We have community service, military 
service, industrial service, religious service, etc. We support 
the church, our civic workers, our various charities and vol- 
untarily dig down, frequently, deep into our jeans to do it. 
We send our young men into training to serve their country. 
Our young women give their energies in the service of the 
Red Cross and other similar organizations as a patriotic duty. 

And in the midst of this voluntary service to the com- 
munity, deep in every activity looms the pharmacist. His 
drugstore is probably on the street corner near you. He is 
your neighbor. He is your friend. He is the person with whom 
under all circumstances you dare to be yourself. Night and 
day he is there where you need him. 

Ordinarily he is thought of as just another merchant. 
Quite certainly that is not the case. He is very different. His 
scientific training, which has consisted of four years at a 
college of pharmacy and years of practical experience in a 
drugstore, gives him an extensive knowledge of drugs and 
medicines. The state has licensed him to collaborate with the 
physician in looking after the health of the community. He is 
a highly specialized technician and a merchant combined. To 
him we look for the prompt preparation and delivery of potent 
medicines when illness comes. 

The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker all serve 
the community it is true. They are your friends and neigh- 
bors also. But the neighborhood druggist is much more. Your 
children delight in sitting at his counter gorging a banana 
split. Your wife always finds aid for her dilemmas in remov- 
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ing stains or dyeing last years’ curtains. But most important 
of all is your assurance as a family unit that in his stock of 
drugs and medicines there will be found the ingredients for 
every doctor’s prescription and for the satisfactory treatment 
of every household ailment. 

Every nation and every clime has contributed to his 
modern stock of medicine. And it is no small and simple 
assignment, with the present emergency and world conflagra- 
tion, to keep at hand all the essential and valuable drugs. The 
latest discoveries, products of the scientific laboratories for 
the treating of disease, are made available through him the 
moment they are released for use. This is not only highly 
important but it frequently means the difference between life 
and death. 

Your pharmacist works hand in hand with your physi- 
cian to the end that the community he serves may enjoy the 
highest standards of health, the greatest blessing human 
beings are capable of possessing. 

tich man, poor man, beggar man, thief—so runs the 
old nursery rhyme; doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. They all 
are served impartially, painstakingly, daily and hourly, by the 
neighborhood pharmacist. 

The week of October 19 is National Pharmacy Week. 
It is not a week of commercial significance, nor is it for the 
purpose of increasing the pharmacist’s sales and profits. 
Rather its objective is to enlighten and inform those whom 
he serves on the absolutely necessary health service that 
pharmacy is giving. All hail the pharmacist! 

Rudolph A. Kuever 


The Southern Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


In March, 1941, at the call of the Alabama Academy, 
scientists both academic and industrial from eleven southern 
states met at Mobile to consider the question of forming a 
new organization through which science and industry might 
be brought closer together for a thorough-going study of some 
of the South’s most pressing problems. The first objective 
determined upon was that such an organization should 
neither duplicate nor parallel the work now being done by 
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any other group in the South. Further, that the programs of 
the annual meetings should be built wholly around two or 
three pressing problems; no formal papers should be read, 
and subjects selected for study should be presented wholly 
in panel form. 

The building of the program for the 1942 meeting is 
now well under way. The selection of subjects for the panels 
from the large number of problems which the South pre- 
sents is no easy task. Progress, however, is being made in 
building the program. 

The organization has no illusions about its ability to 
solve all or even any of the South’s problems. It is, however, 
deeply cognizant of the fact that any progress in their solu- 
tion must be preceded by painstaking and intelligent study 
of the issues involved. Further, that if and when such studi 
are carefully made and given publicity throughout the region, 
the way might be opened for an intelligent approach to some 


of them. Only through full and unselfish cooperation among 


} 


scientifically minded southerners, and an everlasting urge in 
them to see this section developed industrially, economically 
and culturally, does the Southern Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science hope to be able to make any worth-whil 
contribution to th accomplishment of the objectives which 
it has set up for itself during the first vear of its existence 
t all adds up to make an interesting adventure into an exper'i- 
ment that deserves the best effort that we are capable 
making 
Wortley F. Rud 
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The Editor’s Page 
“The Menace of Druggists to Pharmacy” is the latest 
slogan to flow from the editor’s pen. The creation of this 
slogan brings a twinge of pain to the author, due to the fact 
that it does not apply to all retail druggists. Nevertheless, the 
group is of sufficient size and doing an immense amount of 
damage to the cause of pharmaceutical education and practice 
so that it cannot be passed unnoticed. The immediate inspira- 
tion for the creation of this slogan came from a paper by Mr. 
A. L. I. Winne of Virginia, which he read at Washington early 
in the year, and from which Dr. Robert L. Swain quoted and 
commented upon, in the August 25, issue of Drug Topies. 
The title of the paper is,—‘*What Admission Policy Should 
Colleges of Pharmacy Pursue?” To quote from Drug Topics, 
Mr. Winne said in part, “For the sake of the institution which 
trains the individual and for the good of the profession which 
he enters, it would seem that too much care could not be exer- 
cised on the part of the school at the time of the student’s 
matriculation. It is easily conceivable that if all the colleges 
of pharmacy in the United States during the past twenty or 
thirty years had observed a rigid policy of admission and had 
properly impressed the material which passed through their 
hands during that period with a proper appreciation of the 
ethics of pharmacy and had instilled into them a high appre- 
ciation of the professional responsibilities which the pharma- 
cist should observe, we might not be witnessing today the 
predatory cut-price activities that are so wide-spread, the 
substitutions which we too frequently hear about, and the 
many other unethical practices which come to our attention.”’ 
In commenting upon this Dr. Swain said,—‘“Mr. Winne 
made it clear that he was indulging in retrospection and not 
criticism. Nevertheless what he said gives added emphasis to 
the belief that the future of pharmacy in its ethical and profes- 
sional development is a matter largely in the hands of the 
colleges of pharmacy. Their’s is the duty and the privilege 
of fashioning the pattern of pharmacy of tomorrow. No 
responsibility could be greater and, so we confidently assert, 
no responsibility could be placed in better hands!” 
The basic background and professional training of the 
future pharmacist is entirely the responsibility of the college. 
The selection of students for training in the arts, the sciences 
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and the professions has been one of the major problems of 
colleges and universities during the last two decades. Today a 
greater effort is being made in the selection and guidance of 
students for the freshman class than is being made upon any 
other problem in education. This work is being done by the 
best trained and most experienced men in the faculties. It is 
not being done by amateurs. Not only are batteries of tests 
for placement and guidance being given the student when he 
presents himself for registration, but the examiners are going 
back to the high school, the grade school, and the home for 
information and advice that will be helpful in placement and 
guidance. The student’s previous health record is investigated 
and at the time of registration a medical examination is given 
him to determine if he has any defect or condition which may 
affect his work, and if so, the information together with the 
recommendation of the health department is placed in the hands 
of the adviser before the student is allowed to register. If one 
has not been intimately in touch with what is being done in 
these latter years in the selection and guidance of students, a 
peek into the machinery of a university during the opening 
week of a new academic year will be most revealing and will 
convince one that the machinery for the selection of students 
has reached a high degree of perfection. 

3ut there are some things that a college cannot do with 
the same degree of efficiency that it has in the selection of 
capable students, and these are the very things that Mr. Winne 
and Dr. Swain are suggesting that the college should do, 
namely, instilling into the student a high appreciation of 
the professional responsibility of the pharmacist, and im- 
pressing him with an appreciation of the ethics of pharmacy. 
The writer has an abiding friendship for and deep respect 
for these two men. No men in my day have been stronger sup- 
porters of, or more helpful to pharmaceutical education than 
Mr. Winne and Dr. Swain, but the cultivating of professional 
responsibility and pharmaceutical ethics is a problem much 
more fundamental and much more difficult than the selection 
and placement of students and is not and cannot alone be made 
the responsibility of the college. 

As a matter of fact, if the quality of the pharmacy student 
of the future is to be improved, the selection cannot be left 
entirely to the college, however perfect its selective machinery 
may be developed. The retail druggist must put forth the 
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greatest effort to direct the better students of the high school 
into his own profession. No profession can be improved with- 
out improving the quality of the men that go into it and no 
profession will rise above the level of the men who enter its 
ranks. After reading the copy of Drug Topics referred to 
above, I walked into a classroom in my own institution. 
Twenty-five students of the sophomore class sat before me. 
I asked the question, “How many students in this class have 
been advised by a retail druggist not to study pharmacy?” 
Twenty-five hands went up. One of the students bolder than 
the rest said, “I had a druggist put it to me this way when 
I told him with great pride that I was going to study phar- 
macy. He said, ‘What in hell are you going to do that 
for?’”’ I asked the class how many of them had heard a 
druggist use the same phrase in substance? Again twenty-five 
hands went up. That act of the retail druggists in my own 
state is sufficient to justify the slogan “The Menace of Drug- 
gists to Pharmacy.” The war and the defense program is a 
factor in the present shortage of pharmacists, but long before 
the present emergency arose, the retail druggists were an im- 
portant factor in that shortage because of this belittlement of 
their own profession and they were also responsible for a 
poorer grade of students because that same attitude has dis- 
couraged many a student from entering it. 


Some progress has been made in colleges toward the culti- 
vating of a professional responsibility in the student body. The 
cultivation of a professional responsibility goes along with the 
cultivating of a morale. The most potent factor in producing 
a morale is a knowledge of the history of the accomplishment 
of the profession, its responsibilities and the opportunities it 
offers for worthwhile service. One of the most helpful signs 
for the future of pharmacy is the present interest in the his- 
tory of pharmacy as manifested by the activities of the Am- 
erican Pharmaceutical Association and the interest shown in 
many schools such as the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science and the University of Maryland, and also the 
organization early this year of the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy at Madison, Wisconsin. Most encouraging 
is the realization, lately, by the retail druggists themselves 
of the fact, that if pharmacy is to make progress it must show 
that it exists in the interest of and serves the cause of personal 
and public health. Professional pride and responsibilities of 
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the pharmacist must be taught beyond the limits of the college 
campus. ‘The public must be instructed concerning the pro- 
fessional responsibilities of pharmacy. The college is not the 
instructor of the public—the retail druggist and his drugstore 
is. In the public mind, pharmacy can never rise above what 
the drugstore shows it to be. If druggists persist in special- 
izing in silk stockings and hard liquors, any number of slogans 
like, “The Druggist is More than a Merchant” will not 
change the layman’s opinion. The impressing of the student 
with a proper appreciation of the ethics of pharmacy in a col- 
lege of pharmacy is a hopeless task. Ethics, like the mother 
tongue, is caught, not taught. Pharmaceutical ethics is 
caught, not taught. Pharmaceutical ethics may be taught in 
the classroom, but the student will catch the ethics of and in 
the drug store. The pharmaceutical sciences are taught in the 
college. Pharmaceutical practice will be caught in the drug 
store. If we wish to improve the quality of the former we 
need to improve the training of the teacher and furnish better 
equipment. If we wish to improve the standing of the latter, 
we must raise the ethical standards of the practicing druggists. 
Someone has said, “Health depends not upon what you know 
but upon what you do.” Likewise, pharmaceutical ethics 
depends not upon what we teach but how we act in our drug 
stores. 


Dean W. F. Rudd tells in this issue of the objectives of the 
Southern Association for the Advancement of Science which 
was founded earlier in the year. The objectives of the organi- 
zation are to be commended highly. It is a hopeful sign when a 
group of scientists in any particular region bind themselves to- 
gether in an effort to solve the special problems of their own 
section. Such cooperation within the territory will stimulate 
men to greater effort and it will produce a comradery which 
is greatly needed in our various scientific groups. Local scien- 
tific effort directed toward local problems will also interest 
local men of means to the support of the study of such prob- 
lems and what is perhaps of greater importance, it will interest 
the rank and file of the population in the solving of their own 
problems, in the doing of which, they will find great pride. 
In other words, when this scientific effort gets down to where 
the people live, there will result the equivalent of a great 
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spiritual awakening,—a higher standard of living and a finer 
culture. There is nothing more stimulating to a group of people 
than to solve their problems whatever they may be for 
themselves, and when they have done that, they are in a posi- 
tion to enter a wider field of usefulness and serve the country 
as a whole. No group of people are in a position to appreciate 
this better than the pharmacists. We pharmacists know well 
what it means to do things for ourselves. We pharmacists 
have taken especial pride in the founding of this new organiza- 
tion because the pharmacists have a hand in it and our own 
Dean Rudd was selected as its first president. We wish it God- 
speed. However, the choosing of the name, the Southern Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, was most unfortunate 
because it has led to confusion and may cause some irritation. 
A tremendous effort has been made in the last decade by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to unite 
all organizations representing every phase of scientific effort, 
both pure and applied, into a closer relationship for the benefit 
of all. Those of us engaged in pharmaceutical endeavor know 
well what that relationship has done for the science and prac- 
tice of pharmacy. It has dignified our calling in the world of 
science. The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has served the South well and will continue to do so. 
Knowing the fine judgment and the cooperative spirit of the 
pharmacists of the South, we feel assured they will see to it, 
that a name will be adopted that will not lead to confusion 
and misunderstanding. 


When news came of the resignation of Dr. Carl J. Klemme 
from the faculty of Purdue University, it was received with a 
keen sense of pain in the pharmaceutical educational world. 
It was that same sense of loss that came to us when years ago 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb left the University of Minnesota and again 
last year when Dean Edward Spease left Western Reserve. 
Dr. Klemme was more than a member of the Purdue faculty, he 
belonged to American pharmacy. He gave years to the 
classroom and to the research laboratory and in the later 
years he gave much of his time to laying the foundation for 
pharmaceutical testing for the selection and guidance of stu- 
dents of pharmacy. Such a service as he has rendered must not 
pass unrecognized. However, we have the satisfaction of 
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knowing that in his new field of work, he will not be wholly lost 
to us, we shall profit by his consultation and advice. After all, 
he may have entered a larger field of usefulness to pharmaceu- 
tical education. I am sure the same is true of Dean Spease’s 
work with the National Association of Retail Druggists. As I 
read his articles in the journal of that organization, I am sure I 
profit by them as much as do the retail druggists for whom 
the articles are intended. His work is a real contribution to 
adult professional education. I do not need to commend Dr. 
Newcomb’s work. It speaks for itself. He retains that same 
interest in pharmaceutical education that he had when he 
was building the department of pharmacognosy at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He is still and always will be a forceful 
factor in the upward march of education. There are many 
other men who deserve recognition for this type of service that 
should be recognized in print and as space permits it will be 
done. 


In the early twenties, the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy decided to drop its provincialism and mix with the 
rest of the educational and intellectual world. We began by 
asking each year some outstanding educator to be our guest 
speaker at our annual dinner and discuss our problems with 
us. The writer had in mind that such a program would bring 
university administrators and educational leaders into our 
group and interest them in the problems of pharmaceutical 
education to our advantage. If memory is correct, Dr. William 
Dinwiddie, president of Tulane was our first guest. This was 
at New Orleans in 1921. The second was the Honorable New- 
ton D. Baker, Secretary of War in the Wilson Administration 
and the last genuine democrat in our day who was a great 
statesman. This was at Cleveland in 1922. Mr. Baker had a 
vision of pharmaceutical service which has been an inspiration 
through two decades to those who heard him. The next guest 
was President H. W. Chase of the University of North Caro- 
lina at the Asheville meeting in 1923. It was these men and 
others like them that planted the seed that enlarged our vision 
and made it possible for this Association to enter into the work 
of and become a part of the great scientific and educational 
movements of the present day. The Detroit meeting demon- 
strated the results of this effort in full bloom. Never before 
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in the history of the organization had such a group assembled 
to make a contribution to pharmaceutical education. The 
group included Dr. Morris Fishbein, spokesman from the Am- 
erican Medical Association and editor of all of its publica- 
tions; Dr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business Education 
Service of the United States Office of Education, whose 
present concern is the problem of distributive education; and 
Dr. Francis J. Brown, professor of education in New York 
University who was selected by the American Council on Edu- 
cation to handle, through General Hershey’s office, all Selective 
Service problems affecting students of colleges and universities 
which are brought to Washington by higher education. What 
these men said will be found in papers published in this issue 
and requires no comment here. The contributions these men 
made at Detroit, to the work of this Association are invaluable 
and to them we are most grateful. 


An ever constant reminder at Detroit of the fruits of the 
policy of an annual guest speaker, was the presence of Dr. A. 
N. Jorgensen, President of the University of Connecticut. 
While President Jorgensen facetiously remarked that he was 
present because Dean Henry Johnson of the College of Phar- 
macy wanted the Association to know what a New England 
state university president looks like—the writer was satis- 
fied in his own mind, that President Jorgensen was really there 
to find out what a group of people who called themselves phar- 
maceutical educators really looked like and whether he had 
made a colossal blunder when he, earlier in the season, absorbed 
the Connecticut College of Pharmacy and made it an integral 
part of the University of Connecticut. The editor’s sus- 
picions proved to be correct, for here is what President Jor- 
gensen said in substance,—‘I have been impressed with several 
things during my brief attendance at this meeting. One is 
the very real interest shown in the recent affiliation of the 
Connecticut College of Pharmacy with our State University. 
I have been impressed, too, with the high degree of cordiality 
shown me by those I have been fortunate enough to meet. 
Frankly, I am here to obtain all the knowledge and informa- 
tion I can regarding pharmaceutical education. We in Con- 
necticut are very much interested in this affiliation which 
took place July 1 of this year. Dean Johnson, of course, 
had to convince his board of trustees that they were not giving 
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something away. I had to convince the trustees of the State 
University they were not being handed something. We were 
able to convince both boards by making as clear as we could 
that pharmacy in Connecticut would gain ; that there would be a 
real contribution to pharmacy resulting from this affiliation, 
and we were able to convince the state legislature—we call it 
General Assembly in our state—that the state at large would 
benefit from this affiliation. I am not looking at this affiliation 
as just one more headache for a university president. I 
am looking forward with a great deal of pleasure to work- 
ing with Dean Johnson in the development of a very strong 
program of pharmaceutical education for our state.”” We are 
grateful to President Jorgensen for what he has said and 
done. If all state university presidents had done years ago, 
what President Jorgensen has done in the beginning, phar- 
maceutical education and practice would have been much 
farther advanced in the country as a whole than it is today. 
Dr. Jorgensen is a pioneer in pharmaceutical education in New 
England. The public support of pharmaceutical education in 
a state will not be looked upon as a responsibility of the citizens 
of that state until the school system of the state gives it its 
moral and financial support. President Jorgensen’s attitude 
and act will have a potent effect in creating and cultivating 
a pharmaceutical consciousness throughout New England. It 
will do more than that,—it will be an inspiration to pharma- 
ceutical educators that will be country wide. 


The death of Dr. Frank Brennard Kirby came as a dis- 
tinct shock to American pharmacy. Always kind, dignified, 
gracious, he made the rounds of the colleges of pharmacy of 
this country. Year after year his coming was always an- 
ticipated with pleasure—his arrival and stay always brought 
satisfaction. Dr. Kirby never went to an institution without 
taking something to it that was spiritually uplifting. Seas did 
not limit his interests. He had the same concern about 
pharmacy in China that he had in the homeland. He has con- 
tributed from time to time to the pages of this Journal. He 
was an ardent advocate of the principle of financial support 
of pharmaceutical education and research by the men who have 
made money in the pharmaceutical industry. He constantly 
urged the importance of placing before the intelligent layman 
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and the layman of influence, the record of and the possibilities 
of pharmaceutical service. Dr. Watrous has spoken of his deep 
religious life and the fact that he lived it. He was a great 
Presbyterian; he was a great churchman; but most of all he 
was a great Christian. Wherever he went he stressed the 
service of pharmacy and he spread the gospel of love and 
good will. Long will his memory be cherished. 

Dr. R. Richard Bliss, Jr., was one of the most colorful 
figures in the field of pharmacy in his time. Dean Burns has 
written of his active civic and professional life and his many 
accomplishments. It should be added to the credit of Dr. 
Bliss, that no one did more than he to foster a more wholesome 
life in the pharmaceutical fraternity groups. He will be long 
remembered by the hundreds of men who felt the impulse of 
his vitality. May there be many more men who will make the 
same effort. 


In every state there are great men engaged in pharmaceu- 
tical work who pass on and their passage is almost unnoticed 
by the pharmaceutical world of which they are a part and which 
they have been potent factors in building. The editor does 
not apologize for writing about such men whoever they may 
be. Two such men were Daniel J. Fink of Holdrege, Nebraska, 
and John A. Porter of Lincoln, both of whom passed away 
during the late summer. 

Daniel J. Fink, a graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, had practiced pharmacy in the state for fifty-four 
years—the greater part of the time at Holdrege. There he 
raised his family and conducted one of the finest stores in the 
state and in due time there came to him every honor which 
the druggists of the state could bestow upon him and he served 
them well. But his great service to pharmacy was due to his 
concern for the high school students that worked in his store 
and in the stores of his competitors in Holdrege. He became 
a godfather to them all. He urged each of them to study 
pharmacy and he was ever their adviser when they came home 
for vacation days. Dan Fink fed dozens of high class students 
into the college hopper. I have never known of one of them 
to have low ideals or fail. Pharmaceutical instruction in the 
University of Nebraska was begun in the college of medicine. 
It was through the influence of Mr. Fink that the college of 
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pharmacy was established as an integral unit in the Univer- 
sity by legislative act. When he died he left his library con- 
taining approximately two thousand volumes to the University 
and through this he will carry on with the generations of 
pharmacy students yet to come. 

John A. Porter was a neighborhood druggist in Lincoln,— 
the kind that Dr. W. W. Charters called the “Common Garden 
Variety.” But there was nothing common about John Porter, 
kindly, cultured, artistic, dignified, the soul of professionalism. 
He had a fountain in his store. It did not detract, if anything 
it added dignity to the store. The professional personality of 
Mr. Porter radiated from every item in that store. The atmos- 
phere even was charged with professionalism. The store was 
a personified John A. Porter. Mr. Porter once wrote in a 
local paper of “the men who seriously devote themselves to the 
service profession of pharmacy; men who have as large an 
investment in their education as they have in their merchan- 
dise ; men who sincerely feel that they have a mission to per- 
form and endeavor to perform it in a manner to attract the 
confidence and respect of their communities.” He was an 
educator of the public. He showed the public what a drug- 
store should be and he made money. Since Mr. Porter died 
a month ago I have heard more regrets from the medical men 
in Lincoln because of the passing of John Porter than I have 
ever heard made of the passing of one of their own number. 
Daniel J. Fink and John Porter were great pharmaceutical 
educators. They deserve a place in the hall of the pharma- 
ceutically great. 

Rufus A. Lyman. 


NOTICE! 


This number completes the fifth volume and the fifth 
year of publication of the Journal. Subscriptions are now due 
for Volume VI. A blank check has been placed in this num- 
ber for the convenience of the subscriber. If it is sent at once to 
Prof. Zada M. Cooper, State University of Iowa, it will save 
both time and money for the Association. It will also be a 
great convenience if all subscriptions and renewals could be 
made so they would end with the completion of a volume. 
Your cooperation will be appreciated.—Editor. 
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Gleanings From the Editor’s Mail 


Unfortunately a mistake of the girl who did the typewriting of my 
necrology on Dr. Kremers has escaped my attention and has, therefore, 
crept also into the publication in your journal (p. 403). Kremers intro- 
duced the four year course in pharmacy in 1892 and not in 1902. 

GEORGE URDANG, Director, 
September 29, 1941 American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 

My compliments on the July number of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education. Your plan to publish annually a section on 
Pharmaceutical Education on the March is a splendid one. 

An error, probably typographically, appears in the section on the 
University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy on page 373. It is stated 
here that the new curriculum provides for the election of specialized study 
in the fields of retail pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, 
food and drug analysis and hospital pharmacy. The word ‘phar- 
macology’ should be replaced by the word ‘pharmacognosy.’ 

ELMER H. WIRTH, 
August 4, 1941 University of Illinois 


I was delighted to get the Journal and feel very much flattered that 
you reprinted my review of the Kremers-Urdang History. 

I will indeed greatly appreciate having a set of your Journal and 
you may feel assured that it will be used. 

Your interest in my historical studies is not only welcome but most 
encouraging and in these times historians need every bit of support 
they can get. 

Morriss C, LEIKIND, 
Associate Fellow in Medicine and Biology 
September 10, 1941 Library of Congress 


I do not know where this misunderstanding concerning the conferring 
of degrees on pre-medical students by the Department of Pharmacy 
of Howard College had its origin. The facts of the case are these. We 
have a special optional curriculum wherein certain students may pre- 
pare themselves for entrance into a medical school while they are taking 
our four year pharmacy course. We do not specialize in pre-medical 
students nor do we confer a pharmacy degree on anyone outside our 
four year pharmacy students. Rest assured that we will abide by all 
the rules and regulations. 

LEON W. RICHARDS, 
September 16, 1941 Howard College, Birmingham 


It surprised and pleased me to learn that I would again be privileged 
to grace the pages of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 
Incidentally, I would not think of being without it. 

SYLVESTER H. DRETZKA, Secretary, 
September 13, 1941 Wisconsin Board of Pharmacy 


It is a long time indeed since we have exchanged letters and I 
am sure the cause must be the international situation. All through these 
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times I was hoping for an early settlement of misunderstandings so 
that I might resume my correspondence with my fellow colleagues and 
trustworthy scientists like your good self and others, but the more I 
wait the longer it gets, so I have made up my mind to write to you, since 
I have a very important request to make and I am sure you will help 
me as you have done in the past. 

I would like to continue my education in the United States of 
America, and would like to secure an assistantship or fellowship in any 
department of a university in order that I may complete my work for 
a higher degree. I have already saved a sum of 
for some time, but to make sure, I would like to secure an assistantship 
or fellowship whereby I could work and study at the same time. 

For your information I might add that I am a graduate of the 


money which may suffice 


American University of Beirut with a degree of “Pharmaceutical 
Chemist”, and have since my graduation (1936)) been an instructor and 
lecturer in the Royal College of Pharmacy, Baghdad, in courses of 
pharmacognosy, pharmaceutical botany, and pharmaceutical chemistry. 
I also have an unpublished report (study) on vegetable drugs used 


in Iraq and an outline of pharmaceutical botany tables in English and 
Arabic. 

To Dr. Ralph Bienfang VARTKESS H, SIMONIAN, 

July 5, 1941 Royal College of Pharmacy, Baghdad 


As we in the Department of Health for Scotland have a library it 
occured to me that any publications concerning pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, pharmaceutical processes or public health work in general, reprints 
etc., would be very acceptable here for our permanent files and for 
future reference. I have to admit reluctantly that not a great deal is 
known over here about the pharmaceutical profession in the United 
States and anything you could send me would be of value in dissemina 
ting official news concerning pharmaceutical work and practices in the 
United States. Seeing I myself am an honorary member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, I feel I would only be doing my duty 
in bringing before my medical and pharmaceutical colleagues in this 


country reliable information and news about the pharmaceutical pro- 


fession in the United States. If therefore you find it convenient I will 
be pleased to receive from or through you reprints that we might fil 
for future reference here in the department. (Here is an opportun:t; 
for pharmamcists to be mutually helpful in both nations. May every- 


one comply with Mr. Cameron’s request.—Editor). 
Mr. JOHN CAMERON, 
To Dr. Joseph B. Burt St Andrew House, 


October 2, 1941 Edinburg, Scotland. 


Dr. Louis Klein, director of clinical research at the plant of Hoff- 
man-La Roche, Inc. Nutley, New Jersey, died suddenly at his home in 
Upper Montclair on October 24. Dr. Klein came to the Nutley plant in 
1935 after having served the Parke, Davis Company at Detroit for fif- 
teen years. He was also editor of the Roche Review. Long will he be 
remembered by his pharmaceutical friends and fellow executives. 

Dr. Francis C. Lawler, 1936, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of bacteriology and immunology at the medical school of the 
University of North Dakota 
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University of Southern California, College of Pharmacy.—A course in 
“Theory of Modern Drugs” will be offered throughout the fall, winter, 
and spring quarters. Materia! to be covered includes: endocrine products 
and vitamin preparations; synthetic organic medicinals; inorganic 
medicinals and biologicals. This course has been planned to keep phar- 
macists abreast with the progress in their profession. No prerequisites 
are required and regular university credit will be granted if desired. 


University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Curtis P. Gladding, 
president of the Board of Trustees, Mr. S. S. Nelson of Hartford, and 
Dr. Hugh B. Bierne, Secretary of the State Commission of Pharmacy 
were among those who addressed the new students at the first convoca- 
tion.—Miss Josephine Izzo, assistant in biology, and secretary of the 
alumni association, was graduated from Albertus Magnus College at 
the June commencement. Mr. Nicholas W. Fenney, instructor in phar- 
macy, also attended the summer session at Albertus Magnus College 
and Mr. Wallace F. White, instructor in biology, pursued studies at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Creighton University, College of Pharmacy.-—Frank V. Potrepka has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of pharmacy and made 
acting director of the clinic pharmacy.—Sebastino Pirruccello has been 
appointed instructor in pharmacy.—Dr. G. E. Cwalina has been elected 
vice-chairman of the Omaha section of the American Chemical Society 
for 1941-1942.—John Scigliano and Warren Rix have been appointed 
graduate assistants at the universities of Maryland and Kansas re- 
spectively. 


Detroit Institute of Technology.—Prof. Frederick C. Irwin, formerly 
of Wayne University, has been added to the staff of the department of 
chemistry.—At the June commencement, the Stout award for the highest 
scholarship index went to Jerome Bartkowiak.—The Merck awards 
went to Charles Schenck and Milton Stokosa, and the Bialk award to 
Richard Stabler. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy.—J. L. Voight of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed a graduate assistant.—The entering class 
is the largest in the history of the school and probably due to personal 
contacts with prospective students. 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Lester Dolk has been 
appointed instructor in English.—Drs. E. H. Wirth and G. L. Webster 
have been advanced to full professorships in pharmacognosy and phar- 
macology and in chemistry respectively—The following graduate 
assistants have been appointed;Lester Baker, Una Halden, Seymour 
Lampert, and Edward Kluza in hospital pharmacy; Anthony DeRose 
and Richard Vycital in pharmacognosy and pharmacology; Robert 
Martinek and Daniel Holland in chemistry; and Vernon Gee in pharmacy. 


The State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy.—Delpha Donner, 
Robert Jennings, and Kenneth Stahl have been granted assistantships 
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in the pharmaceutical laboratories. Mr. Stahl will also assist in the 
hospital pharmacy.—The George Jay scholarship for high scholarship 
has been awarded to Elizabeth N. Holmes of Indianola.—The American 
Association of University Women has approved the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy for admission of alumnae of the college to na- 
tional membership. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—Prof. Charles 
Heimerzheim has adopted the “Semi-micro” technique in teaching qualita- 
tive analysis.—Prof. Cosmo Ligorio has modified the course in foods so 
as to bring the subject matter in line with the plans of the National 
Defense program. 


The University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy.—Tuition grants under 
the Pharmacy Student Scholarship Aid Fund are being held by M. 
Robinson, Jr., and J. L. Lombardo.— J. A. Faust has been awarded the 
Parke, Davis and Company Pharmaceutical Chemistry Grant.—The 
Lilly Endowment Fellowship, the Monsanto Chemical Works Fellowship, 
the Parke, Davis and Company Fellowship, the Upjohn Company Fellow- 
ship, and the Heterocyclic Research Fellowship, are held by H. M. Kaplan, 
W. B. Wright, Jr., W. M. Lilienfeld, P. E. Norris, and E. A. Cleveland 
respectively.—Research assistantships are held by J. H. Burckhalter, 
R. J. Warzynski, J. E. Gearien, S. P. Cobb, and R. F. Feldkamp.—Drs. 
S. R. Safir and J. B. Data are employed by the Lederle Laboratories 
at Pearl River, New York, and Dr. M. F. Zienty is a reseach chemist with 
Upjohn Company. All of them received the Doctor’s degree in June, 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—William R. Lloyd and 
Curtis H. Waldon, who received the Doctor’s degree at the end of the 
Summer School have accepted professorships in the University of Georgia 
and the University of Montana, respectively—Dr. Ole Gisvold of the 
faculty of Ohio State has been appointed to the chair of pharmaceutical 
chemistry.—Arnold C. Neva has been awarded a graduate teaching 
assistantship.—Walter G. Fredell has accepted an instructorship in 
the St. Louis, College of Pharmacy.—Two thousand square feet of ground 
adjacent to the pharmacy building has been added to the drug plant 
garden.—A committee composed of representatives of the College of 
Pharmacy, the Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association, the Twin 
City Retail Druggists Association and Minnesota State Board of Phar- 
macy has been organized to formulate and put into effect plans to interest 
the better high school graduates in pharmacy as a vocation. 


Montana State University, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. E. O. Melby, Dean 
of the School of Education of Northwestern Univeristy has been chosen 
by the Board of Education to succeed Dr. George Finley Simmons, as 
president of the University— Dr. Leon W. Richards has accepted the 
directorship of the Department of Pharmacy of Howard College, Birm- 
ingham. He is succeeded at Montana by Dr. Curtis H. Waldon of the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Waldon was formerly a teaching assis- 
tant at the University of Minnesota and in 1939 was connected with the 
United States Department of Agriculture as reseach investigator of 
drug plants in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.—The Breon Research 
Scholarship in pharmacology has been awarded to James R. Weeks; The 
A. Ph. A. Research Scholarship to Howard P. Jensen, and the Graduate 
Assistantships in pharmaceutical chemistry and in physiology and 
pharmacology to Paul Rasanen and James A. Fisher respectively.—Rich- 
ard Louis Eby, 1913, and Guy Landis Thompson, 1914, have been named 
food and drug inspectors for the State Department of Public Health. 


Columbia University, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. A. A. Di Somma suc- 
ceeds H. T. F. Givens as instructor in organic chemistry.—William H. 
Luckey has been awarded the Plaut Fellowship and will continue to 
work for an advanced degree.— W. B. Simpson, registrar of the College 
for thirty years, has been retired and is succeeded by Eleanor Kerker. 
The College in conjunction with University Extention has established a 
program in clinical laboratory technology leading to a certificate issued 
by the University Council.—Dean Ballard will be a speaker at the joint 
meeting of the Association for the Advancement of Professional Phar- 
macy and the Veterinary Medical Society on November 5.— Mr. M. 
Francis Bravman, a member of the firm of McCloy and Bravman and of 
the Tax Committees of the New York State and New York City Bar 
Associations, will address a meeting of the students on October 21.—The 
current session shows a slight increase over last year. 


North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy.—-Dr. Clifton E 
Miller was ordered to report early in September to Edgewood Arsenal 
in Maryland for duty under the Chemical Warfare Service. While in 
the service his school work will be carried on by Kathryn C. Odney. 


Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Ernest Beals formerly 
with the University of Idaho and Oregon State College has joined the 
staff of the department of pharmaceutical chemistry.—Ray C. Darlington 
has been granted an A. Ph. A. research fellowship.— Prof. C. H. Williams 
spent the summer in graduate work at Purdue. Glenn Sonnedecker, a 
senior who has minored in journalism, has been selected by the editorial 
staff of the campus daily to edit the science column for the current year. 


Ohio Northern University, College of Pharmacy-—The enrollment is nor- 
mal.—A pharmacy departmental library was installed during the summer 
and placed in charge of a special librarian. It will be operated as a 
branch of the general University library.—Miss Eleanor Lendeen from 
the University of Montana is a new instructor in materia medica. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy.—The School of Pharmacy 
is the only division of the University of Oklahoma that shows a gain in 
registration for the current year.—Leena J. McArthur has been promoted 
to an instructorship in pharmacology, and Dr. Ralph Bienfang to a full 
professorship in pharmacognosy.—In June, James Lederer, Universal 
Newsreel cameraman, came to the University to make pictures of Dr. 
Ralph Bienfang’s work with odors for Universal’s reel—*“Stranger 
than Fiction.”—-Mary Douglas of Mary Douglas, Inc., New York City, 
who manufactures potpourri and sachets, has recently visited the Uni- 
versity and the region around Tyler, Texas, looking towards the pos- 
sibility of finding an area which will be a reliable source for rosebuds. 
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Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy.—John A. Ellegood, chemist 
in the Food and Drug laboratory of the University of Washington, 
College of Pharmacy, has been appointed assistant professor of phar- 
maceutical analysis, and chemist for the Oregon State Board of Phar- 
macy in the drug laboratory maintained in the pharmacy building at 
Corvallis.—Owing to the resignation of Dr. Ernest L. Beals, Dr. Lewis 
C. Britt has been transferred from the department of pharmaceutical 
analysis and chemist for the Oregon State Board of Pharmacy, to the 
Division of Pharmacy.— A recent survey of the graduates of the School 
of Pharmacy shows the vocation, with percentages as follows: registered 
pharmacists and managers of drug stores, 28.14 per cent; proprietors, 
27.72 per cent; chemists, medical students, general merchants and others, 
12.15 per cent; instructors in colleges and universities, 2.53 per cent; 
travelling representatives for drug manufacturing firms, 6.07 per cent; 
practicing physicians, 6.07 per cent; military 2.78 per cent; housewives, 
6.58 per cent; deceased 7.08 per cent. Only 0.99 per cent are listed as 
“Address unknown.”—Dr. F. A. Gilfillan, for fourteen years a member 
of the faculty of the School of Pharmacy and who later was made dean 
of the School of Science, has been made acting president of the Oregon 
State College at Corvallis. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—New appointments to the 
faculty are Donald M. Hill, a graduate of Rutgers University, and 
later professor of physics at Elizabethtown College, to be professor of 
mathematics; Dr. Austin Dodge, research fellow at the University of 
Wisconsin to be instructor in pharmacy; and Francis White of Purdue 
to be instructor in zoology. Dr. Ralph Pressman returns to the school 
after a year’s leave serving in the Chemical Warfare Division of the 
United States War Department at Edgewood Arsenal in Meryland. 
E. Emerson Leuallen, 1934, has been appointed to the post oi graduate 
manager of athletics—Dr. John N. McDonnell was the speaker at the 
June commencement of St. John’s University, College of Pharmacy. 
His subject was “Pharmacy and Public Health.’”—Prof. Linwood Tice 
addressed the annual convention of the Flavoring Extract Association 
on June 16 at Atlantic City. More recently he spoke before the Philadel- 
phia Lion’s Club. 


University of Puerto Rico, College of Pharmacy.—Prof. and Mrs. Esteban 
Nunez-Melendez, after a year engaged in graduate work at the University 
of Florida, have returned to Puerto Rico. Their researches, as well as 
those of Dean Luis Torres-Diaz, are upon the medicinal plants of the 
Island.—Mr. Domingo Donate-Torres has been added to the faculty. 
Mr. Donate-Torres has pursued graduate studies at the University of 


Florida, his chief interest being Florida volatile oils. 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy.—Mr. Herbert F. Lefevre, a 
graduate of the University of Buffalo with a Master’s degree from 
Purdue, died on August 20. At the time of his death he held a graduate 
assistantship in pharmaceutical chemistry. Prof. H. W. Heine dis- 
played an exhibit on sex hormone products at a meeting of the Indiana 
Medical Association at Indianapolis in September.—Prof. Ferdinand 
Stoll is pursuing graduate work while on leave from the Louisville 
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College of Pharmacy.—Donald Brodie has been named an instructor in 
pharmaceutical chemistry and W. Thomas Spain, from the Medical 
College of Virginia, has accepted an American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation Fellowship.—Wayne Steele, from Ohio State, Bertha Baron from 
the University of Texas, H. O. Thompson of Purdue, D. F. Aldrich, 
from the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, and Fred Semeniuk from 
the University of Alberta (Canada) have been appointed graduate 
assistants in the various departments. 


Rutgers University, New Jersey College of Pharmacy.-The College of 
Pharmacy on October 9, 10, and 11 participated in the celebration of 
the 175th Anniversary of the founding of Rutgers in 1766, as Queen’s 
College.— Michael Stopen has been added to the teaching staff as in- 
structor in pharmaceutical mathematics, 


Medical College of the State of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy.—Prof. 
James R. Adams, who is on leave for a year of study, has been appointed 
a graduate assistant at the University of Florida.—Prof. Joseph B. 
Hyde of the department of pharmacy has been chosen Grand Master 
of Masons in the State of South Carolina. He has also been awarded the 
Travelling Men’s Auxiliary Plaque as the outstanding pharmacist in 
the State of South Carolina for the year 1941. 


University of Toledo, College of Pharmacy.—lDr. Kenneth Redman has 
been appointed assistant professor of pharmacy to fill the vacancy 
created by Dr. Roy A. Bowers. The enrollment this year is only one or 
two short of last year’s. 


Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy.—lDr. Carl A Swisher 
has resigned to accept a teaching position at the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy.—The Freshmen scholarships have been awarded to Irving 
Barron and Ralph L. Cirkowski for 1941-42.—At the N. A. R. D. meeting 
held in Cleveland, October 5 to 10, the School of Pharmacy supplied 
some of the U. S. P. and N. F. display material used along with that 
provided by the retail pharmacists and also furnished displays for 
downtown windows which were intended particularly for the public. 


West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy.—C. R. Waugh is a new 
instructor in pharmacy.—The enrollment is practically the same as last 
year. 


West China University, Department of Pharmacy. — Despite the many 
handicaps as a result of war, the department of pharmacy of the West 
China Union University has made consistent and substantial progress 
in developing systematic research upon the many crude drugs of West 
China, in promoting modern pharmaceutical education and in the ex- 
perimental manufacture of chemicals and medicines from native crude 
drugs. The foundation for a really practical pharmaceutical service to 
China has now been laid but the department of pharmacy needs additional 
staff members and equipment to serve wartime needs. Gifts may be 
sent through Mr. Evans, treasurer of the Board of Governors of the 
West China Union University, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Memorials 


FRANK BRENNARD KIRBY 


Many of his friends in the professions of medicine and pharmacy 
were saddened by the loss of Frank Brennard Kirby, M.D., who died 
August 20, 1941, at his daughter’s home in Scarsdale, New York, after 
a short illness. 

Dr. Kirby was born in Canada September 24, 1877. He received his 
early education in Philadelphia and studied at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Sciences, graduating in 1898 with the degree 
of P.D Later, he studied at Jefferson Medical College and received 
the degree of M.D. in 1902. After some years as a practicing phar- 
macist, he practiced medicine for seven years in Philadelphia. From 
1909 until his death, he was associated with Abbott Laboratories, 
serving successively as salesman, Sales Manager and Director of 
Education. In the latter capacity he traveled widely throughout the 
United States and addressed countless pharmacy and medical school 
classes, nurses’ training classes, pharmacy and medical conventions, 
civic clubs and other groups. His contributions to pharmacy and drug 
journals were numerous. He was a member of the lecture 
Illinois State Medical Society, the National Safety Council and the 
Detroit Institute of Technology; a Fellow of the American Medical 


Association; past president of the Chicago Drug and Chemical Asso- 


staff of the 


ciation and president of the Chicago Hebrew Mission. 
The outstanding memory which Dr. Kirby’s professional colleagues 


will have of his life was its absolute uprightness and honesty. He fol- 
lowed his own moral cod to the letter without seeking to impose it 
upon others, and thus combined a ready friendlin: with ex lary 
conduct. A profoundly religious man himself, he devoted much of his 
spare time to various church and mission activitic It can be truly 


e lived a good and fruitful life, and that his memory 
will deserve the respect of all who knew hii 
R. M. Watrous, M. D 


A. RICHARD BLISS, JR. 


Dr. Bliss long eminent in the field of pharmaceutical education, 
died in Birmingham, Alabama, August 12. “Whos Who” carries an 
impressive list of the achievements and service which brought him into 
national prominence, but such a summary cannot give a picture of the 
man himself, or of the place which he filled in his college and community. 


Dr. Bliss was a man of many interests a!l of which he maintained 


with the full and lusty vigor of an abundant and vital personality. He 
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was a constant and prodigious writer of professional articles and text- 
books. In addition his vivid social consciousness made him a great 
popularizer of his field. Tremendously interested in the economic 
and social as well as the academic aspects of his profession, he kept 
in close, fruitful touch with the druggists of his city and section, and 
from them he had warm admiration, respect, and friendship. 

Dr. Bliss was an interesting and popular teacher, a sound adviser 
of his students with whom he worked in close friendly intimacy. A 
man of great dignity he had scrupulous regard for the dignity and rights 
of others, yet the warmth and affability of his nature made him able 
nicely to avoid chilly formalism in his personal relations. His colleagues 
knew him as a widely-read, experienced, effective organizer, alert to and 
aware of the newer trends in college education and guidance. 

His civic interests were of the fullest scope. He was prominent in 
the lay movements of the church of which he was a devoted member. 
For a number of years he gave a regular weekly series of interesting 
and highly informative radio broadcasts on public health. He had an 
astonishing range of significant information which was forever coming 
out in his wittily entertaining conversation and public lectures. There 
seemed to be no professional or public interest to which he was in- 
different. Impressive power was in his large frame and keen intelli- 
gence, in his strikingly handsome and distinguished face. He liked to 
entertain and was a constant, generous, and gracious host to his stu- 
dents, his colleagues, and the civic, religious, and professional leaders 
among whom he found his extra-scholastic interests. 

His scholarship, his executive ability, his capacity for civic and 
religious leadership, his cultivated and genial socia! graces, and the 
never-flagging energy and thoroughness with which he followed all 
his work and recreations would have left at his death a deep sense of 
loss in any college or city in which he might have lived. 

P. P. Burns, 
Dean of Howard College 


American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 


The First Seminar 


The first seminar for teachers of the history of pharmacy in the 
world was held at Madison, Wisconsin, on July 28 and 29, 1941. The 
general theme running through the papers and the discussions had to 
do with general ideas, aims and methods of teaching pharmaceutical 
history. Dr. Uhl in opening the first session stressed the fact that Dr. 
Kremers had left his pharmaceutico-historical work to American phar- 
macy as a bequest as well as a responsibility. The following papers were 
read at the seminar: The Scope of the History of Pharmacy (G. Urdang); 


The Concept of the History of Pharmacy (G. Urdang); The Develop- 
ment of the Pharmaceutico-Historical Monument (G. Urdang): Biog- 
raphies as Subject and Material of the History of Pharmacy (G. 
Urdang); Experience in Teaching History of Pharmacy (E. J. Ireland); 
Survey of Pharmaceutico-Historical Literature (E. J. Ireland); Man- 
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aging a Course in the History of Pharmacy (C. O. Lee). An evening 
dinner was a part of the program. 

It is planned to make the seminar an annual and a permanent 
feature of the Institute assigning topics to authors according to their 
specialized fields. The time, place and topic for the coming meeting was 
left to a committee consisting of Drs. Bienfang, Ireland, Meyer, Urdang 
and Lee (chairman). 

Those attending the seminar were Dr. Ralph Bienfang, University 
of Oklahoma; Dr. Roy A. Bowers, University of Kansas; Dr. A. A. 
Dodge, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; Prof. H. C. 
Forslund, University of Idaho, Southern Division; Dean E. L. Hammond, 
University of Mississippi; Mr. Benjamin Hecht, Middlesex University, 
Watham, Massachusetts; Dr. E. J. Ireland, Loyola University, New 
Orleans; Dr. C. O. Lee, Purdue; Dr. Minnie Meyer, Southern College 
of Pharmacy, Atlanta; Dr. Kenneth E. Redman, University of Toledo; 
Dr. Ed. S. Rogofsky, Indianapolis College of Pharmacy; Dr. T. D. 
Rowe, Medical College of Virginia; Dr. L. W. Busse, Mr. Donald Cook, 
Dr. A. H. Uhl, University of Wisconsin; Dr. George Urdang, American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy. 


The First Annual Meeting 


The first annual meeting, which was also constituted as a Council 
meeting, was held at Detroit, August 21, 1941. President Uhl gave a 
survey of the early work which gave birth to the Institute, stressing 
especially the organization meeting held at Madison on April 2, 1941. 
In selecting the personnel of the Council attention was given to those 
who had shown interest in pharmaceutical historical work. Ceographical 
and association representation was also a factor. Dr. George Urdang 
reported on suggestions that had been made for cooperation with the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. As it would require time to 
consummate such a plan, it was decided to proceed independently and 
develop a cooperative plan later. The question of financial support 
is an important one. The druggists of Wisconsin to date have supplied 
the funds which are needed for the preliminary work, but stronger 
financial support must be found to cover cost of publication, necessary 
expenses and salary. Means of obtaining financial support were dis- 
cussed. Mr. M. C. Leikind, Associate Fellow in Medicine and Biology 
of the Library of Congress, who attended the meeting in his official 
capacity, suggested the desirability of finding donors within the phar- 
maceutical profession for a cause so definitely befitting pharmacy and 
its recognition. 

The Constitution and By-laws with slight changes were approved 
and the preliminary officers were selected for another years. The name 
of Dean Ivor Griffith was added to the Council. 

Dr. George Urdang, the Director, reported on the work done to 
date since the organization of the Institute. This included: A very 
complete exhibit set up in the library at the organization meeting 
showing the scope of pharmacy by means of literature and illustrations. 
The exhibit received the rather extraordinary attention of the press, the 
University community and the public; The first First Seminar of 
Teachers of Pharmacy referred to above; Pictorial History of Pharmacy 
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Appearing in the Professional Pharmacist; A total of twelve lectures 
given on the occasion of the Institute meetings, the A. Ph. A. meetings, 
and the Centennial Celebration of the University of Maryland. Some 
have been published in the Badger Pharmacist and the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education and others will be in the near 
future. Many manuscripts are ready for publication covering such 
subjects as “Documents Pertaining to the Medical Supplies Within 
the American Colonies between 1643 and 1870,” including “Receipts to 
Cure Various Diseases” (1643), A Drug List of King Philip’s War” 
(1675), “The Lititz Pharmacopoeia” (1778) and “Coste’s Compendium 
Pharmaceuticum” (1780). These documents and their comments, the 
first three of which were edited by the late Dr. Kremers alone and the 
fourth by him and Dr. Urdang represent in their totality a prehistory 
to the United States Pharmacopoeia. “The Position of Pharmacy in 
Sickness Insurance,” based on material collected by Mr. Jennings 
Murphy, Secretary of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association and 
also on the material collected by and on the experience of Dr. Urdang is 
ready for publication. In addition, the Director has written about two 
hundred letters, many of them requiring extensive research. These have 
been asked for or given in correcting mistakes found in publications 
and the information has been conveyed to pharmaceutical educators; 
to students; to editors of both pharmaceutical and lay journals; to 
historical research workers; to authors; and to the pharmaceutical 
industry both wholesale and retail. 

Plans are in progress for developing the seminar for teachers; for 
continuing and developing of the pictorial history of pharmacy; for the 
continuing and developing of the information service; for the use of 
pictures and the development of films using the collection of Dr. Kremers 
as a basis; the organization of a plan to prepare biographies of meri- 
torious American pharmacists; the establishment at the earliest possible 
date of a pharmaceutical historical journal; the preparation of histories 
of the boards of pharmacy, the state associations, colleges of pharmacy 
and the manufacturing industries. 

Certainly, with such a picture of the possible service of historical 
pharmacy before us we must not fail to give the American Institute of 
the History of Pharmacy the moral and financial support it deserves. 

Rufus A. Lyman. 


The Crockett Memorial Laboratory 


On Monday, September 15, 1941, the Crockett Memorial Laboratory 
was dedicated at the Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy. 
This new laboratory was made possible by the donations and efforts of 
the pharmacists of Virginia, and by Dr. Crockett’s many friends. It 
was built as a tribute to Dr. Crockett’s untiring efforts for the better- 
ment of pharmacy, and as a monument to him as a beloved teacher 
and friend. 

The dedication exercises were attended by over two hundred persons, 
including Mrs. Crockett, her daughter Mary, and several other relatives 
of Dr. and Mrs. Crockett. In the program, tributes were paid to Dr. 


\ 
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Crockett as a teacher by Mr. James E. Steger, a pharmacist of Coving- 
ton; as an association worker by Mr. W. E. Locke, a pharmacist of Rich- 
mond; and as a scientist by Dr. H. B. Haag, of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. Presentation of the Crockett Memorial Laboratory was made by 
Mr. J. T. Wallace, president of the Virginia Pharmaceutical Association 
and the acceptance was made by Dr. W. T. Sanger, president of the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia. The invocation and benediction were given by Dr. 
J. Newton Thomas of the Union Theological Seminary. 

The new laboratory, modern in every respect, was designed purely 
as a dispensing laboratory. It will be used for junior and senior dis- 
pensing courses. It will accommodate 32-students. The fixtures and 
desks are of mahogany finish, and so far as possible this color is carried 
out through the entire laboratory. A few outstanding features in the 
new unit are: fluorescent lighting throughout, including individual 
lights on each desk; white tile covered desk tops, which we hope will 
promote extra cleanliness and neatness; two small reference libraries; 
two wrapping counters; two typewriter tables with label drawers 
beneath; and electric outlets at each desk in place of gas for supply 
of heat. 

We are pleased to have this new addition to our school. We hope 
it will prove an inspiration to both the students and faculty. 

WortT.Ley F. Rupp. 


Argentine Pharmacopocias 
PASCUAL E. CORT! 
School of Pharmacy, University of Buernos Aires, (Argentina) 


The first official sign of interest in giving Argentina its own phar- 
macopoeia is to be found in the decree of April 9, 1822, issued by 
Governor Martin Rodriguez, which stated that “While the pharma- 
ceutical codex is studied and approved, the compounding of medicines 
in the apothecary shops will be in accordance with the fourth edition of 
the Spanish Pharmacopoeia.” However, the apothecaries of that time 
had to follow the standards of the French Pharmacopoeia, since the 
therapeutics of that day were based on the medical literature of that 


origin. 

On August 12, 1856, when the National Pharmaceutical Association 
was founded, the Argentine pharmacists expressed the desire of having 
their own pharmacopoeia, stating, that one of the main purposes of the 
Association was to “to create a national pharmacopoeia.” Before the 
publication of the first edition, the work of t pharmacist Estanislao 
Zubieta is worthy of mention. In 1891 he published a prospectus of a 
national pharmacopeia. Notwithstanding the fact that the Argentina 
Pharmacopoeia had been finished five yea) e, the first edition 
was not published until 1898. It remained in f intil 1921. Unfor- 
tunately, article 8 of the law 4687, which stat that “the National 
Pharma ela will | five eal ppointed 
tne Depa l na t pe \ rey ~ n 
of the first edit ( ( n 1909 iffered 
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force, until 1921. The second edition was soon exhausted and for that 
reason it was found necessary to publish a new reprint which was 
inproperly called the third official edition. The Committee has revised 
the Pharmacopoeia in accordance with the present status of chemical, 
pharmacological and medical knowledge. The third edition, freed of 
the visible influence which the French Codex had over the previous 
edition, is characterized by a rational drug eclecticism, a careful selection 
of formulae and the proven standards which insure the activity of 
medicines. 


How to Make the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
more Effective 


Under date of September 5, the editor made an inquiry of a 
representative group attending the Detroit meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, as to what they thought of the 
meeting. This inquiry was directed only toward the sessions of the 
A. A.C. P. and the joint session with the N. A. B.P. and the A. Ph. A. 
and no others. The only purpose of this inquiry is to help the makers of 
the program for the 1942 meeting at Denver to produce a program 
that will be of greater value to those who attend. These criticisms seem 
to the editor, to be just and wholesome and given in a fine spirit. Such 
criticism is constructive. He requests suggestions from others for 
publication in the January 1942 number. The letters already received 
follow.—Editor. 


In reply to your letter of September 5, I would like to say first 
of all that I thoroughly enjoyed the meetings of the A.A.C.P. I do 
believe, however, that we try to transact too much business, and listen 
to lengthy reports in too short a period of time. 

Many of us attending these meetings are already familiar in a 
general way with some of the material contained in the reports, and I 
can see no reason why they could not be condensed for presentation at 
the annual meeting and then printed in detail in the Journal. 

I would not care to attend a meeting in which everyone agreed on 
all matters presented. I believe much good comes from a difference in 
opinion, and we should have ample time for thorough discussions since 
these constitute a benefit. 

Since it is possible for a single individual to attend only one con- 
ference, my comments necessarily are based on my observations at only 
one of the conferences of teachers. On this particular program, I feel 
there is too much repetition of the same material by the contributors. 
If programs are more carefully planned this could be avoided. 

The joint session of the A. A. C. P. and the N. A. B. P. is an out- 
standing example of a meeting where the reports become exceedingly 
monotonous. Many of these could be greatly condensed without sacri- 
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ficing anything of value and the time thereby saved could be utilized 
in some more beneficial manner. 

FLoyp J. LEBLANC, 
September 13, 1941 South Dakota State College 


In the pharmacy teacher’s conference, speakers did not restrict 
themselves to subjects under discussion and did not keep themselves 
within the time limit specified by the chairman. Critics with comments 
prepared in advance did not keep them within the five minutes allowed 
for that purpose, even though notified six minutes in advance. 

In the general meeting, committee reports and officers’ reports were 
too long. They smacked more of an attempt to present a yearly record 
of what should be done rather than what has been done. Some were 
voluminous reports manifestly intended to cover lack of activity or 
accomplishment on the part of the committee. 

The officers and committee chairman should be advised in advanc 
of the amount of time available for each report and the chairman should 
make them adhere to this time. If necessary, the reports could be ab- 
stracted for presentation. 

So many addresses and reports were repetition of material from 
years before, presented in a different language or with a different 
background. 

My chief criticism of the way in which the Conference of Teachers 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry was conducted, was the lack of a thorough 
discussion of the subjects presented. For example, the question as to 
whether or not the continued existence of the Annual Survey of Re- 
seach in Pharmacy was justifiable did not receive adequate support 
pro and con. Then, too, the nature of the subject matter of the papers 
presented was so important to the field of chemistry that it should 
have received very careful attention by those who were teachers in 
this field. Opinions were expressed, but nothing definite was agreed 
upon. At least, I thought there was the time and place to find some sort 
of agreement. 

Suggestions for improvements of the various conferences of the 
A. A.C. P.: (1) Limit all papers to a definite time (about 15 minutes) 
and have it understood that time would be called whether the presenta- 
tion was finished or not. (2) Distribute papers to a committee of two or 
three members befors they are to be read in order that prepared 
comments and criticisms should also be limited in time and not be allowed 


to run at random. (3) Present more papers on teaching methods and 
scope of courses and fewer dissertations on specific phases of some 
general topic such as history or economics. In this way the younger 
members could take away something constructive with which to work 
in presenting their own courses. (4) Require the chairmen of the 


various sections to reject papers that do not conform to the standards 
selected or that cannot be presented in the time alloted—this regardless 
of who the author may be. (5) Require the author to present the paper 
submitted, either by reading directly or by speaking from notes if that 
is the more convenient way for the speaker. Extemporaneous or random 
presentations of “papers” that are included in the program should not 


be allowed. (6) Limit the time for presentation of reports of committees 
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or, if this is not possible, include in the program some statement of 
the approximate amount of time required for submitting the report so 
that those not interested in the work of any specific committee could 
leave during the time when the report of that committee was being 
submitted. 
Delegates Attending Detroit Meeting 
From The University of Minnesota 


I am stepping outside my role when I pose as a critic of any or- 
ganization, but naturally I have had some thought as to ways and means 
by which programs of A. A.C. P. might be improved to the point at 
least that more active interest might be cr ated and I therefore offer 
the following suggestions: 

(1) The majority of the reports of officers and committees consume 
too much time. For presentation they thould be presented in abstract 
and printed in full in the Journal. 

(2) To include individual comment and/or discussion copies of 
these various reports might be put into the hands of those who may be 
selected to open the discussion. Where possible, the choice of these 
speakers should contemplate the possibility of having one or more 
speaker develop some points of view contrary to those which may be 
presented by the author. 

(3) We should not be afraid to introduce, particularly in our joint 
meetings some controversial topics. Heretofore this has not been deemed 
advisable. We must all admit there are some controversial matters 
and I think that the welfare of pharmacy in America would be best 
if they were brought into the open. A symposium might be arranged to 
advantage which would handle one or more of these controversial 
topics each year with speakers chosen from each group represented. 
Free discussion participated in by as varied a group as possible is 
usually most helpful. This we have lacked in most of our meetings 
heretofore. 

ROBERT C. WILSON, 
September 15, 1941 The University of Georgia 


I am very happy indeed to have an opportunity such as was extended 
to me in your recent letter to offer a few criticism, based upon the last 
session of the A. A.C. P., and I trust that these shall be criticisms that 
are in every sense practical. 

To me it is a most obvious finding that the coefficient of interest 
in the varying sessions of the A. A.C. P. wanes appreciab!y with each 
recurring meeting during a given session. The rather full attendance at 
the first session indicates a desire on the part of those participating to 
evidence their interest and loyalty, but the very clinical fact that this 
interest and loyalty seems to diminish rather quickly indicates that 
the program is not intriguing enough to hold attention. 

I am in complete agreement with you and others who have ex- 
pressed the thought that the reports of the various committees are 
entirely too lengthy, and this is particu'arly true of the report of the 
Executive Committee. Such reports actually lose their effectiveness when 
given in lengthy detail and too ceremoniously at these meetings. 

Your comment to the end that controversy begets progress and 
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stimulates interest, is fundamentally correct, providing such controversy 
can be handled without undue bias. I recall some years ago that I had 
quite a thrill out of something, a sample lecture, if it could be called that, 
given by Dean Jordan before a group, and at its conclusion a barrage 
of criticisms or recommendations of his pedagogic technique. I think 
we could well repeat that idea. I know that it takes a brave man such 
as Dean Jordan was to subject himself to such an ordeal, but really his 
performance was stimulating, and the fact that I now recall it with 
comfort indicates that it must have been worth while. Is it not possible 
that if we asked two or three fairly outstanding lecturers in the various 
divisions of pharmacy if they would actually deliver an elementary lecture 
to the entire membership of the A. A.C. P., just as if this membership 
was a group of underclassmen, that we would be doing something 
worthwhile. Out of such a clinic we might get some very fine pedagogic 
reactions. Then too there is another idea that may sound provincial, 
but why could not we stage a debate at one of the sessions, using such 
a controversial issue for a subject and clearly offer arguments on either 
side and then proceed in the usual way to the judge’s decision. This, 
of course, is only—shall we say instruction and entertainment, but it 
may help to build up new policies in the organization. 

My general conception of the section on Education and Legislation at 
the Detroit meeting was that a number of papers were read there, and 
to only a small group, which were far superior to many of the desiccated 
monologues that consumed time in the general sessions, 

If something else comes into my mind in the next few days, I shall 
write you again, but at the moment this is all I have to offer. 

Ivor GRIFFITH, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
September 12, 1941 


In reply to your letter of September 15 requesting constructive 
criticism of the program for the A. A.C. P., including the joint session 
with the N. A.B. P., I am moved to make the following observations. 

It must be conceded that any association, which conducts a con- 
vention type of program such as ours, must, of necessity, include, in 
addition to the regular order of business, the reports of such standing 
committees as are essential to the functioning of the committees which 
formulate the policies of the organization. 

I feel that the time has arrived when we should make a careful 
analysis of the contribution which these various committees have mad 
during the past decade for the purpose of determining whether or not 
their work has been completed, or has been assumed by other agencies. 
I refer particularly to the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching 
Methods. It seems to me that the Committee on Curriculum is a dup 
cation of the Syllabus Committee, and that the program which relates 
to teaching methods could more properly be presented at the various 
teachers’ conferences, 

Likewise, the Committee on Activities of Alumni is a function for 
the administrative officers of each college. 

The Committee on Relations of Boards and Colleges should in my 
estimation make its report at the joint session of the A. A. C. P. and 
the N. A. B. P. and should be composed of members from each organiza- 
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tion, thus affording a clearing house for the problems presented at the 
various district meetings of the boards and colleges. 

Under Special Committees, it seems to me that the work of the 
Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests, and the Committee 
on Informative Literature might more properly be coordinated with and 
under the direction of the Committee on Problems and Plans. 

In all cases I feel that committee chairmen should prepare an ab- 
stract of their report, which would not require more than ten minutes 
for delivery. It is my personal opinion that the majority of the reports 
which have been submitted have been more in the nature of addresses, 
and, in many cases, have been actually lengthy discussions of problems 
quite unrelated to the specific recommendation included in the report. 

EARL SERLES, 
September 12, 1941 University of Illinois. 


I have given some thought to your request for comments on the 
Detroit meeting of the A. A.C. P., but there is little that I can add to 
what you yourself suggested. 

I agree with you that a program where there is a considerable 
amount of controversy is more interesting and helps to bring out dis- 
cussion that might otherwise lie dormant. 

I think the report of committees should be made as brief as possible 
and controversial points included in them should be thoroughly discussed 
directly following the committee reports. 

I think there might be some criticism of the attendance at the 
A. A.C. P. meetings. With very few other meetings going on that are 
of primary interest to college men it seems to me that the attendance 
should not dwindle as it did at the first session on Monday afternoon 
in Detroit, when the room was filled for the first part of the meeting 
and almost deserted at the latter part. This may be due to the very 
point that you bring up, i.e., the lack of controversy and the large 
number of routine committee reports. 

I am sorry that I have no more constructive criticism to offer in 
regard to the improvement of future meetings. 

HENRY S. JOHNSON, 
September 18, 1941 University of Connecticut. 


Your letter of September 6, supplies ample food for thought, and 
I hope that I can succeed in writing some of my reactions to the annual 
meetings of the A. A.C. P., excluding the conference meetings where the 
programs must necessarily change from year to year, and for which 
I do not feel that the parent body is responsible. 

Only a portion of the futile feeling that lingers after the meeting 
is due to the planning of the program, but this phase makes a good 
starting point. While much of what I have to say can undoubtedly 
be credited to younger generation enthusiasm, I hope some of it will 
merit consideration. Perhaps a more important criticism than the length 
of the committee reports is whether they serve their purpose. When a 
committee has served for a year and their report is a history of what 
they have done, such a report seems unalterable and is seldom, if ever, 
rejected. If this is true, why not record it prior to the meeting, let 
other members examine it in advance, and use the time at the meeting 
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for discussion? At this point I would suggest that the chairman should 
serve, not as historian, but as leader of the discussion since he is, 
theoretically, the best informed man on the subject. If a chairman 
has no future program to outline, no problem to present, no advice to 
seek, or no recommendations to make, then he should seriously question 
the justification of his committee’s existence. Obviously, such a sugges- 
tion applies not only to the standing committees, but to most of the others, 
including those of the joint sessions with the A. Ph. A. and N.A.B. P. 

Such a plan, with reports available for other than spur-of-the- 
moment consideration would, I believe, bring out intelligent, planned and 
constructive discussion. The reports, either complete or in abstract could 
be printed in the July Journal, or even be mimeographed at a somewhat 
later date. This type of program would be no longer and certainly more 
profitable to members and to the Association as a whole. 

So much for the program. What about program content and presenta- 
tion? Perhaps unjustly so, my reaction was all too often that every 
committee found nothing but pleasantries to support. Many left the 
listener wondering what the speaker really thought. I, for one, do 
not ask to be entertained and sheltered at the meeting. I would like 
to know what the score is: have we gained or lost; and what, in the 
minds of those who have been delegated to investigate for us, is the 
next logical constructive step. 

How much can attitude exert on a body of similarly interested 
persons? I am not enough a psychologist to distinguish between negative 
approach and defeatism, but one of the most common statements at the 
meeting was, “If pharmacy is to assume its rightful position, it 
must ”. Let us say instead, “When pharmacy does this it 
will— ”. In this connection let us say that when colleges and 
schools of pharmacy accept the challenge that commencement for a 
student is also commencement of the college’s responsibility to place 
that graduate in a truly professional position, much of the college’s 
worries which occupy our annual meetings will cease. Perhaps this 
thought wanders somewhat from the original premise, but it seems 
that there is too much nearsighted worrying about this year’s entering 
class, rather than whether this year’s graduating class is getting 
value received in its education beyond a degree and a commencement 
exercise. 

The four year course has done much to improve the professional 
potentialities, but if the colleges are to profit from their own pro- 
gressiveness there must be more of a follow through program. I think 
that the annual meeting of the Association is the place to be honest 
with ourselves in this respect. We, as teachers, too often turn from the 
fact that while pharmacy is truly a profession, it is predominantly a 
salaried profession in contrast to medicine, dentistry, law, etc. Put it 
this way: Who is interested in the welfare of John Doe, B.S., an am- 
bitious, well trained, reliable pharmacist who does not own his own 
store? Not the A. Ph. A., not the N.A.B.P., not the N. A. R.D., not 
the manufacturer unless he wants to take John from retail pharmacy 
into the plant, and if the annual meetings are a criterion, not even the 
A.A.C.P. is interested in John’s future although he is ovr Grade A 
product. Since he represents the majority of our output, let us take a 
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little time at our meetings to think seriously of his hours, his salary, 
his refresher courses and his continued contact with the college. When 
we do he will take care of pharmacy’s professional standing and our 
college enrollment. 

In summarizing I should like to state four points which I feel will 
contribute to a more successful meeting. (1) Pre-convention publica- 
tion of committee reports, with convention time devoted to discussion. 
(2) Presentation of the whole truth, pleasant or otherwise, rather than 
smoothed-over half truths. (3) A positive rather than negative ap- 
proach to our problems. (4) Acceptance of the well trained, salaried 
pharmacist’s future as a major responsibility of the A. A.C. P. 

LLoyp W. HAZLETON, 
September 15, 1941 George Washington University. 


I enjoyed the recent meeting of the A. A.C. P. and the convention 
of the A. Ph. A. I do feel, however, that speakers who give papers 
and committee chairmen who give reports should consider the listeners 
to the extent of curtailing their presentations within reasonable bounds. 
For instance in one of the teachers conferences, the chairman had very 
definitely informed the participants that papers should be limited to 
15 minutes. One of the papers required 35 minutes for presentation and 
another required 45 minutes. This threw the program out of alignment. 
I question the necessity of reading in full, committee reports which 
will be printed in full in the Journal. A recent article published in the 
News Edition of the A. C. S. (XXX-16-954, August 23, 1941) is apropos. 
It might be worth reprinting in the Journal. The News Edition re- 
printed it from the J. Am. Concrete Inst. The article is titled “‘Tech- 
nical Tedium or Otherwise” and describes the feelings of one as he 
presents a paper upon which he has grounded himself, but upon which 
he has prepared himself poorly for public presentation. 

CHARLES V. NETZ, 
September 24, 1941 University of Minnesota 


Shall We Have an A. A. C. P. Placement Service? 


Under date of September 13, the editor asked the Collaborators 
of the Journal their opinion as to the advisability of giving some space 
in each issue of the Journal for the listing of names and qualifications 
of those who are, or will in the near future be seeking positions as 
instructors, teachers, research assistants, fellows, etc. All replies re- 
ceived to date are printed below. As a result of these expressions of 
opinion, we are requesting that anyone wishing to be so listed, send his 
name and qualifications to the editor on or before December 25, for 
publication in the January 1942, Journal. Key numbers instead of names 
will be used if requested.—Editor. 


THE REPLIES 


Finest kind of service. By all means institute such a service as it 
will be a convenience to teachers and administrators alike. 
WILLIAM F. Suppo, 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
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In regard to listing names and qualifications of candidates for 
positions, I believe it would be worth a try. I do feel, however, that a 
key should be used for the individual rather than the name. 

CHARLES V. NETZ, 
University of Minnesota. 


I believe your idea in regard to helping young men find employment 
is good. Personally, I favor the stating of qualifications, without 
giving names. 

EDWIN M. DURAND, 
Rutgers University 


I heartily approve of a page devoted to the interest of securing 
appointments for young men and women looking for jobs as graduate 
assistants, etc. I believe using a key number would be better than to 
use the name of the applicants. 

WILLIAM A. PROUT, 
Medical College of State of South Carolina. 


In regard to the matter of listing men who want teaching positions, 
fellowships, etc., I believe that it would be worth a trial if the list 
can be kept up to date. Names should not be mentioned. 

CARL H, JOHNSON, 
University of Florida 


Regarding the advisability of starting a page in the Journal where 
persons who want jobs in the teaching field could state their qualifications, 
I think that it is a fine idea. I do think also, that it will be more work 
for you for I believe that using key numbers with a statement of 
qualifications is a better idea than using names. This will entail work, 
but I think it well worth while. 

Lewis E, MARTIN, 
University of Illinois. 


I believe the Journal would be rendering a distinct service by having 
a placement page. While the various agencies take care of the interests 
of those who have had teaching experience, they cannot serve in the 
matter of teaching fellowships and graduate assistantships. Another 
thought is that it might be possible for the Journal, say in March or 
April, to carry a list of fellowships offered in the several colleges with 
any information the college cares to give regarding stipends and other 
‘his has been done for several years.—Ed.) 

CHARLES W. BALLARD, 


Columbia University. 


In reply to your question as to the advisability of starting a page 
where men seeking an opportunity can present their qualifications, | 


am heartily in favor of the idea. I would suggest that it may be possible 


to divide the page vertically in half—thus making it more outstanding— 


devoting one-half to “Positions Open”, and the other half to “Positions 
Wanted”. Your idea of a key number is to be recommended. You know 
that anything making for direct communication with the Journal more 
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frequent will undoubtedly make the Journal more appreciated and that 
is what we all want. 

BERL S. ALSTODT, 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 


With reference to the advisability of starting a page in the Journal 
indicating persons available for teaching positions. In my opinion, this 
would be a worth while service to the teaching profession. Rather than 
having the individuals’ names appear with their qualifications, I feel 
possibly, it would be advisable to use a key number and then interested 
parties could learn the names of prospective candidates by addressing 
the Journal. 

ERNST T. STUHR, 
Oregon State College. 


The suggested service for young men seeking positions is an ex- 
cellent idea. There is such a section in each issue of the New Edition 
of the American Chemical Society. It seems to me that key numbers 
rather than direct listing of names would be preferable. 

GusTAV E, CWALINA, 
Creighton University 


In regard to my opinion as to your starting a page in the Journal 
concerning young men who are looking for jobs, permit me to say that 
I think this is an excellent idea. I also feel that the qualifications of 
each individual should be given, without stating the name or the address 
of the individual. I also feel that the Journal should continue 
to show positions that are to be filled. I have talked this matter over 
with Dean Hayman and he is of the same opinion regarding this matter 
as I am. 

FREDERICK L, GEILER, 
West Virginia University 


I think your suggestion to use the Journal for helping job and fellow- 
ship seekers will be much appreciated by both the persons who are 
looking for positions and by those who want men to fill their vacancies. 
If we do not help them in this way, the teachers agencies will most 
likely attract their attention and they will be compelled to pay for the 
service. It is not fair, but frequently there is no alternative. May I 
suggest that you make it optional as to whether they wish to have their 
identity published or not, that should please everyone. 

L. DAvip HINER, 
Ohio State University. 


I am very much in favor of the type of page for job seekers, that 
you mention in your letter. There have been many times in the past 
when I should have welcomed such an opportunity, in fact I would have 
been willing to pay for such a notice in order that my name could have 
been seen by those seeking a man with certain qualifications. I am sure 
others, certainly the younger men, and perhaps some who are older, 
might like to avail themselves of such an opportunity. However, in 
undertaking such a step you may find yourself flooded with such requests. 
Would there be some way of controlling the situation if such a thing 
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should occur? Personally, I think it would be advisable that the applicant 
not give his name, but that a key number be given and any letters be 
addressed to this key number at a central agency. The letters could then 
be forwarded to the applicant. Such a system would also serve to show 
you whether there is a good employer reaction to this idea. I hope you can 
see your way clear to carry out the idea. I am sure the service would 
be welcome to a number of people in the educational field. 

G. HORACE MCF ADDEN, 

Ohio Northern University. 


I heartily endorse your plan of starting a page in the Journal 
where a candidate for a position could state his qualifications. In fact, 
it might be well to balance this with another page on which positions 
which are open could be described. 

W. TAYLOR SUMERFORD, 
University of Georgia 


Concerning my opinion as to advisability of starting a page in the 
Journal where young men who are lookig for jobs could state their names 
and qualifications, I want to tell you this would be a worth while service 
for the Journal to render, which I presume will be appreciated by every- 
body. In fact, there might be some instances where institutions might 
not like to have their teaching positions announced in the Journal. 
Having the qualifications of men stated in the Journal, and a key number 
used, this service of selection of the candidates, will be more appreciated. 
Another reason is that sometimes institutions do not have time to 
announce their positions in the Journal and still in other cases vacancies 
arise at such times that it is practically impossible to announce such 
positions in the Journal. 

ESTEBAN NUNEZ-MELENDEZ, 
University of Puerto Rico. 


The plan which you stated in your recent letter of devoting a page 
in the Journal to the use of those seeking positions is one worthy of 
trial, and surely can do no harm. However, there is some question in 
my mind as to its need. I have come to this conclusion for, if positions 
that are opened are published, those desiring a change would always be 
on the lookout for opportunities. On the other hand, if one sets forth 
his qualifications and desires in the Journal, and no one needs him, 
nothing is gained. Better results, I believe, would come from getting 
more notices published of positions that are available. 

LESLIE B. BARRETT, 
University of Connecticut. 


New Books 


Laboratory Text in Pharmacology,—by Robert P. Walton, Professor 
of Pharmacology, School of Medicine, University of Mississippi. 1940. 
95 pages. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.50. 

This laboratory guide contains 44 experiments dealing with a wide 
variety of techniques suitable to student work and demonstrations in phar- 
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macology; a list of references accompanies each experiment. This manual 
is intended mainly for medical students. The fact that many of the 
experiments demand a large number of dogs and that some of them call 
for more technical assistance than is available in most pharmacy colleges 
means that considerable modification would be needed in many cases. 
Some modifications may be profitable from a didactic point of view; 
thus, with selected hypnotics and dosages, the variation in duration 
of action can be brought out in rats in a much shorter time than in 
dogs; this seems preferable in our case owing to the difficulty in having 
students examine animals over a period of several days; also for financial 
reasons. Nevertheless, our teachers in pharmacology will find much 
helpful material in this laboratory text both for regular teaching and in 
advanced courses. In another section the author presents 15 matena 
medica laboratory exercises, some of which are suited to our courses in 
pharmacology. Prescription writing is dealt with from the angles of 
form, calculations, methods of dispensing, incompatibilities, weights and 
measures, Latin, selected dosage tables, and practice prescriptions and 
problems. Of special interest is a discussion of the commercial sponsor- 


ship of drugs. 
H. G. O. H. 


Laboratory Exercises in the Chemistry of Organic Medicinals,—by Walter 
H. Hartung, Ph. D., Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, University 
of Maryland, W. Taylor Sumerford, Ph. D., Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, University of Georgia, and Melvin F. W. Dunker, Ph. D. Past 
Doctorate Fellow, Northwestern University. 1941. University of Georgia 
Press. Price $2.75. 

In a mimeographed manual of 152 pages, the authors have attempted 
to give a brief general discussion and to illustrate through laboratory 
exercises the properties of medicinal chemicals. At first glance, it may 
appear brief, considering the field which it covers, but it is a fast read- 
ing text and a fast moving laboratory manual. The laboratory exercises, 
not limited to U.S. P. and N.F. compounds, are numerous, but short 
and to the point. References for outside reading are given within the 
running pages, and there are numerous review questions which follow 
paragraphs suggesting their answers. The references and questions are 
two outstanding features of the manual. The question-answer relation- 
ship is not catechismic; supplementary textbooks are required for most 
of the answers. 

In the general discussions, the authors carried out their desire to 
give special attention to no one medicinal compound. The popular chap- 
ter headings, “fats”, “proteins”, “carbohydrates”, and “alkaloids”, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The consideration of these classes of com- 
pounds is intimately woven into the sections devoted to their character- 
istic grouping. In the laboratory exercises, specific chemicals are used 
to illustrate the stated generalizations. It is worth noting that solubility 
tests constitute a part of each laboratory assignment. 

In the 27 pages devoted to spot tests, differentiation beween organic 
and inorganic chemistry is abandoned, as it must be. After all, organic 
chemicals are used to detect the presence of inorganic chemicals, and 
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vice versa. This is one of the first, if not the first, pharmaceutical treatise 
to include a section which dwells at length upon spot tests. A list of 
60 reagents used precedes specific directions to be followed in testing 
for the individual halogens, sulfur compounds, nitrogen compounds (in- 
cluding alkaloids), phosphorus compounds, metals, alcohols, aldehydes, 
ketones, acids, etc. The Feigl technique in spot testing is recognized 
throughout the world. It would be well for the Pharmacopeia and the 
National Formulary to adopt these methods in testing for the identity 
and the purity of official chemical substances. 

Also new to texts used in teaching pharmaceutical chemistry is the 
discussion of and experimentation in chromatographic adsorption. From 
this, the student can well grasp the basic principles involved without 
staggering through Zechmeister’s work on chromatography. Since the 
process is sometimes used in breaking down the vitamin B complex ob- 
tained from autolysed yeast and in the separation of carotene from 
related pigments, it will be of interest to the pharmacy student. 

Other sections of the manual which are worthy of mention are those 
devoted to glycosides, tannins, enzymes, dialysis, and dyes. The only 
one not worthy of consideration is that devoted to resin glycosides. 

P. J. J. 


Pharmaceutical Dispensing,—by William J. Husa, Ph. G., Ph. C., M. A., 
Ph. D., Second Edition, 1941, Revised and Enlarged, with 99 illustrations, 
794 pages. Distributed by Husa Brothers, College and Dubuque Sts., 
Iowa City, Iowa. Price $4.00. 

The second edition of this work is considerably enlarged, represent- 
ing an increase of approximately 85 per cent over the number of pages 
in the first edition. Since only one new chapter has been added, which 
treats the subject of pharmaceutical service for the podiatrist, it neces- 
sarily follows that the bulk of the added material is distributed among 
the remaining 35 chapters. This expansion represents a distinct im- 
provement since, in the opinion of this reviewer, some of the chapters 
in the original edition were inadequate for the topics under considera- 
tion. 

The author is to be commended for the judgment he has exercised in 
the selection of the prescriptions which are used to illustrate the various 
classes of preparations. The absence of obsolete and outmoded combi- 
nations of ingredients, especially in the chapters on incompatibilities, is 
refreshing. Most of the prescriptions have been obtained from recent 
files from drug stores located in different sections of the United States 
and from all types of pharmacies. In reproducing these prescriptions, 
the style of nomenclature, abbreviations, etc., has not been altered, thus 
affording the student experience with incomplete names, unusual abbre- 
viations, misspelled words and incomplete instructions. About 1870 
prescriptions appear in the second edition, as compared with approxi- 
mately 1250 in the first edition. The increase in the number of literature 
citations (485 as compared with 151) is especially noteworthy. 

Special mention should be made of Chapter XX (Ampuls) and Chap- 
ter XXI (Adjustment of Osmotic Pressure and pH in Parenteral Injec- 
tions and Eye Washes). Most of the material in these chapters has been 
rewritten, and additional information which has recently been made avail- 
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able, has been incorporated. The revision of Chapter XVIII (Incompati- 
bilities of Organic Compounds) has been especially well done and the 
chapter now contains considerable information on many of the newer 
synthetic compounds which have recently made their appearace in 
prescription use. 

The revision of this book brings it up to respectable proportions as 
a textbook and a reference for dispensing pharmacy. The book deserves 
a place on the reference shelf of every prescription department and is, 
at the same time, well adapted for use in lecture and laboratory instruc- 
tion in prescription compounding and dispensing. 

J. B. B. 


Drug Store Management,—by Herbert C. Nolen, A. B., M.S., Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Marketing, The Ohio State University and 
Harold H. Maynard, A. B., A. M., Ph. D., Professor of Marketing and 
Chairman of the Department of Business organization, The Ohio State 
University. First Edition, 1941, 570 pages, 77 figures, 27 tables. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London. Price $4.00. 

An understanding of the character of this book may best be given 
by quoting from the “Foreword” by Mr. H. S. Noel, Director of Trade 
Relations, Eli Lilly and Company, as follows: 

“. . . With the passage of the years, the growth of the multiple 
store idea, the keenness of competition, and the diversity of merchandise 
and service have placed increasing emphasis on scientific management, 
careful planning, and skilled interpretation of records and figures. Need 
for modern textbooks was felt, oddly enough, before such works were 
available. Surveys showed that the books in use in colleges of phar- 
macy where commercial subjects were taught were for the greater part 
both inadequate and outmoded. 

“Professor H. C. Nolen and H. H. Maynard, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, authors and editors of Drug Store Management, were eminently 
well qualified to prepare a useful volume on the drug business for use 
by progressive pharmacists already in business and for classroom 
instruction. The drug business, however, may truly be said to require 
special economic consideration. There are many factors that distinguish 
it from other types of retail business. It is first a profession, yet as a 
profession it depends for success upon the close attention to many of 
the principles that are common to all retail enterprises. Such limitations 
as those of two teachers of university merchandising were overcome 
by careful consultation with not one but many leading and successful 
men thoroughly familiar with the ramifications of the retail drug trade. 
As a result, their work is practical and, while not elementary, at the 
same time it deals with the fundamentals of successful management, 
quite free from technical terms and theoretical interpretations.” 

After careful examination of this book, the reviewer is inclined 
to agree with the statement that it is “practical and, while not ele- 
mentary, at the same time it deals with the fundamentals of successful 
management, quite free from technical terms and theoretical interpreta- 
tions. Thirty chapters and three appendices are included in the book, 
which deals with such topics as the form of business organization, 
acquiring and financing a pharmacy, the store building and its con- 
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struction features, planning and layout, problems of buying, sales 
promotion, advertising, window and interior display, developing pro- 
fessional business, selecting, training, and supervising employees, drug 
store routine and housekeeping, accounting records, legal principles, 
specific laws affecting drug store, insurance problems, etc. Special 
chapters are devoted to the merchandising problems of proprietary 
medicines; cosmetics and toiletries; photographic supplies and equip- 
ment; candy, tobacco, and sundries; and the soda department. 

Special mention should be made of the use of statistical data, gath- 
ered from numerous surveys and other sources, throughout the book. 
In all, 27 tables are included, and the generous use of illustrations (77 
figures) greatly contributes to its attractiveness. Appendix B consists 
of a bibliography of published books and articles on problems connected 
with the operation of a retail pharmacy. In general, the authors have 
succeeded in producing a book which is in keeping with modern trends 
in drug store merchandising and management which should be equally 
useful as a textbook for students of commercial pharmacy and as a 
valuable reference for those actively engaged in retail pharmacy. 


J. B. B. 


Biology of the Laboratory Mouse,—by the Staff of the Roscoe B. Jack- 
son Memorial Laboratory, George D. Snell, Editor, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and Dr. J. H. Dingle, Harvard Medical School. 1941. 497 pages. 172 
illustrations. The Blakiston Company. Price $7.00. 

The Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory Staff is to be com- 
plimented upon sponsoring this very valuable book dealing with se- 
lected aspects of mouse biology, stressing interconnecting paths of 
various fields of research. It is the more valuable because special re- 
search projects were undertaken to fill in important gaps in the subjects. 
The features of tumors is the most exhaustively treated subject. Having 
started this with a well illustrated chapter on the normal histology of 
the mouse, the book continues with extensive discussions of spontaneous 


neoplasms in mice, gene and chromosome mutations, the genetics of 
spontaneous tumor formations and of tumor transplantations, endocrin 
secretions and tumor formations, and, finally, the milk influence in tumor 
formations, thus devoting 270 pages to these extensively studied and 


gnant fields of research. In addition to certain of the 


still very pre 
already mentioned chapters, the biologists will be especially interested 
in the chapters on early embryology with illustrations of the first stages 
of cell-division, reproduction and the one dealing with inbred and hybrid 
animals and their value in research; the problem of “misinterpretation 
of variations within and between strains” is also discussed. Parasites 
and infectious diseases of mice are given separate chapters. The latter, 
contributed by Dr. J. H. Dingle, presents both the natural and the 
experimentally produced diseases; nearly a hundred pages are devoted 
to the bacterial, fungus, spirochetic and virus diseases, and the prob- 


] 


lems of influencing factors and of prevention and control are given due 
attention. Finally, a brief chapter is devoted to the matter of care 
and recording, giving explicit directions in these important matters. 
The reviewer wishes that Dr. Snell had mentioned the “other recent 
books” in which one may find most of the material in other fields of 
mouse biology which is not included in this work. H. G. O. H. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


of 


COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


As Amended at the 1941 Meeting 
CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name. This organization shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy (formerly the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties). 

Article II. Object. The object of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote pharmaceutical education and research. 

Article III. Membership. The Association shall consist of the col- 
leges of pharmacy represented by delegates at the organization meeting 
of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1900, and of colleges of pharmacy which may at any 
time be admitted to membership. 

The title, college of pharmacy, shall be interpreted as designating 
an incorporated college of pharmacy; or a school, college or depart- 
ment of pharmacy in a state university, or in a regularly incorporated 
or legally empowered educational institution. 

Article IV. Election of Members. Colleges of pharmacy may, upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee, be elected to mem- 
bership at the annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
of the Association. 

If a majority of the members represented at any meeting of the 
Association shall vote in favor of a candidate’s admission, but if the 
affirmative vote shall number less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship, the votes of members not represented at said meeting shall be 
taken by mail. 

Article V. Voting Body. Each member-college shall be entitled 
to only one vote in the transactions of the Association, but all the 
properly accredited delegateS*of any member-college shall have the 
right to engage in debate upon any question. 

Article VI. Quorum. Delegates from twenty-five of the colleges 
that are members of the Association shall be necessary to constitute a 


quorum. 

Article VII. Officers. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a President-Elect, a Vice President, a Secretary-Treasurer, 
and the Chairman of an Executive Committee, all of whom shall be 
elected by ballot and shall hold their respective offices for one year or 
until their successors are elected and installed. 


| 
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The President, or in his absence the Vice President, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, shall 
appoint committees, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to the 
office of President. 

Article VIII. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the Chairman, the President, the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, the im- 
mediate past president of the Association, and four accredited delegates, 
two of whom shall be elected each year and who shall hold office for 
two years. 

Article IX. Meetings. The Association shall hold one meeting an- 
nually at the same place and coincident with the annual meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the time to be arranged by 
the Executive Committee of the Association, ofter consultation with the 
Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Article X. Mail Voting. Any question or business except the 
election of members, may be submitted through the Executive Committee 
to a vote of the Association by mail during the interim between meetings. 

Article XI. Amendments. Any proposal to alter or amend this 
Constitution shall be submitted in writing to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee not later than forty days prior to the annual meeting 
of the Association, and a copy of such proposed alteration or amend- 
ment shall be mailed by the Chairman to each member-college not 
later than thirty days prior to the said annual meeting. Such altera- 
tion or amendment shall, upon receiving a two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship, become a part of the Constitution. 

Should such alteration or amendment receive an affirmative vote 
of a majority of the members represented at any meeting, but less 
than two-thirds of the total membership, the votes of the members not 
represented at said meeting shall be taken by mail. 


BY-LAWS 

Article I. Duties of the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee shall make all necessary arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Association, shall have power to transact all necessary 
business of the Association, in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws, during the interim between meetings, and shall examine the 
credentials of delegates prior to the annual meeting of the Association. 

If, from investigation by the Executive Committee, it appears 
that any member-college is not complying with the requirements for 
membership in the Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to submit to such college its findings, at least sixty days 
prior to the annual meeting, and to report the same to the Association 
at the next annual meeting. 

Upon receipt of an application for membership in the Association, 
the Executive Committee shall thoroughly examine the college making 
such application, to determine whether it is meeting all the require- 
ments for membership in the Association and shall report the result 
to the member-colleges at an annual meeting of the Association. 

Article II. The Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus. The Com- 
mittee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus shall consist of seven members 
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elected by ballot, each for a term of seven years; vacancies, occurring 
in the interval between annual meetings, shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the President, such appointee holding office until the next 
annual meeting, when the vacancy shall be filled by election for the 
remainder of the term. The members of this Committee shall be 
members of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee and shall report 
to the Association annually, or as occasion demands. 

A proportionate share, but not to exceed fifty dollars a year, of 
the current expenses of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee shall be 
contributed by the Association. 

Article III. Representatives on the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. The Executive Committee shall appoint three repre- 
sentatives to serve on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, each to serve for a term of six years. These appointments shall 
be made on the termination of office of the incumbents, one every 
two years. In case of vacancy due to death, resignation or other cause, 
the appointment shall be made for the length of the unexpired term of 
the representative whose position is vacated. 

Article IV. Committee on Resolutions. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions shall consist of five members to be appointed by the President 
at the first general session of the Association. All resolutions pre- 
sented to the Association, except those presented by the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall be referred to this Committee for study and report, unless 
the Association specifically directs otherwise. 

Article V. Fees and Dues. Colleges holding membership in the 
Association shall pay an initiation fee of $25. and annual dues of 
$50. No college shall be considered in good standing or entitled to 
vote unless all dues are paid; and a college which is in arrears for 
three years shall be dropped from membership. 

Article VI. Disbursements of Funds. All disbursements of moneys 
for other than routine expenses shall be upon the written order of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and an itemized account of all 
receipts and disbursements shall be presented at each annual meeting 
of the Association by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article VII. Executive Sessions. All proceedings and discussions 
as to the standing and qualifications of member-colleges or of the 
eligibility of colleges to membership in the Association shall be con- 
ducted in executive session. 

Article VIII. Qualifications for Admission to and Membership in 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

1. Minimum Length of Period of Operation. 

The college must have functioned as a teaching institution 
for a sufficient length of time to have its full curriculum 
in operation prior to the date of making application for mem- 
bership. 

2. Finances. 

a. A college shall be adequately financed to give reasonable 
assurance of stability and of the ability to comply with the 
requirements for membership. The financial status of a 
college will be judged in relation to its educational program. 
The factors to be considered in determining the adequacy of 
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financial support are: (1) expenditure per student for edu- 
cational purposes; (2) the extent to which the institution is 
dependent upon student fees; (3) the stability of financing 
as indicated by the amount of income per student from stable 
sources, and the avoidance of burdensome indebtedness; 
(4) procedures used in financial accounting and reporting. 
It is desirable that at least half of the income should be 
derived from stable sources, other than student fees, i. e. 
permanent endowments, state appropriations ete. After 
1944, at least 20 per cent of the-income must be from sources 
other than student fees. 

In general, the minimum annual expenditure per student 
for instructional purposes shall not be less than $200, 
except where the college is an integral part of a recognized 
university and the annual per capita expenditure for phar- 
macy students, although less, is commensurate with that 
made by other departments of the university, and is deemed 
by the Association to be adequate. 

A budget of receipts and expenditures shall be prepared 
annually, and shall be open to inspection by properly author- 
ized representatives of the Association. 


Organization and Administrative Policy. 


a. 


No college shall be admitted to membership if it is conducted 
for profit, either to individuals or to a corporation, whether in 
the form of unduly large salaries, or rentals, etc., or of 
profit for direct distribution. 

(1) The college must be headed by a dean or other executive 
officer whose authority is delegated to him by the regents, 
trustees, or directors in order that responsibility may be 
definitely placed for the proper operation of the institution. 
(2) The foregoing shall be interpreted as including responsi- 
bility for the character, organization and administration of 
courses for graduate, as well as undergraduate students; 
except in the case of universities in which there has been 
established a special organization for the management of 
graduate work. In the latter case, the special organization, 
insofar as it pertains to the graduate work in pharmacy, 
should function with the approval and co-operation of the 
dean of the college of pharmacy. 

(1) The voting faculty shall hold stated meetings, at which 
the dean and the members may confer on matters pertaining to 
the operation of the college and the promotion of its interests. 
If the college is an integral part of a university, regularly 
conducted meetings of the university faculty will be accepted 
as meeting this requirement, provided the members of pro- 
fessorial rank in the college of pharmacy are voting mem- 
bers of said faculty. 

(2) Minutes of the meetings showing the subjects con- 
sidered and the votes taken shall be kept. 

The college shall have in operation an adequate system of 
keeping student records. To be adequate, a system must 
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give full and accurate information on the educational record 
of a student previous to entrance to the college, and on the 
record made by the student during the entire period of his 
attendance at the college, including conditions, failures, sus- 
pensions, dismissals, expulsions, disciplinary action, etc. 
When a transcript of a student’s record is issued to another 
college, it shall be complete, including entrance qualifications 
and a record of any disciplinary action that has not been 
satisfied. If the college is a part of the university, the 
keeping of records and issuing of transcripts may be done 
in the general office provided by the university for that 
purpose. 

e. (1) The college shall publish annually, or biennially, pro- 
vided no change has been made during the period, a catalogue 
or announcement in which the college calendar, members of 
the teaching staff, requirements for the degrees offered, names 
and description of courses, together with the names of the 
members of the teaching staff responsible for such courses, 
are clearly stated. The number of clock hours of class and 
laboratory work devoted to each course shall be clearly set 
forth, together with the semester or term credit accorded each. 
(2) The “semester hour” shall be interpreted as represent- 
ing one period of not less than fifty minutes of classroom 
work (lecture or recitation) per week for one semester. 
Three hours devoted wholly to laboratory work, or two hours 
of laboratory work with one hour of correlated reference or 
written work, shall be considered the minimum equivalent of 
one hour of classroom work. A “quarter hour” shall be taken 
as the equivalent of two-thirds of a “‘semester-hour.” 


4. Faculty and Teaching Staff. 

a. The college must possess a faculty which, in the judgment 
of the inspection committee, is sufficient in numbers and the 
members of which possess the qualifications needed to properly 
carry on the work undertaken by the college. 

b. (1) The college must have on its staff at least one full-time 
teacher of professorial rank for each of the following sub- 
jects: (a) pharmacy; (b) pharmaceutical chemistry; (c) ma- 
teria medica (pharmacognosy or pharmacology) and as 
many additional full-time or part-time teachers as may be 
necessary to carry on the work of the curriculum in a 
satisfactory manner. 

(2) A full-time professor is interpreted as meaning a person 
of professorial rank who devotes at least ten half-days per 
week throughout the college year to teaching and associated 
duties or research. 

(3) A part-time teacher is interpreted as meaning one who 
devotes the required hours for teaching to his particular sub- 
ject or subjects, and in addition, is available for consulta- 
tion by students or for other work when needed. 

ec. (1) In determining the competence of a faculty, considera- 
tion will be given to the kind and amount of education that 
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the individual members have received, to the experience in 
educational and professional work, and to scholarship as 
evidenced by scientific or scholarly publications and contacts 
with professional and learned societies. 

(2) Teachers of professorial rank shall have completed at 
least two years of study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school, or an equivalent amount of 
technical or professional training or experience. Heads of 
departments and the dean shall have completed at least three 
years of such study or an equivalent amount of technical or 
professional training. In addition, they shall have had suc- 
cessful teaching and administrative experience. 

(3) Teachers of the rank of instructor shall have completed 
at least one year of study in a recognized graduate school or 
an equivalent amount of technical or professional training or 
experience. 

(4) Assistants shall have as a minimum the training repre- 
sented by the bachelor’s degree. 

(5) At least one-half of the faculty teaching the professional 
and applied subjects shall have qualified as registered phar- 
macists. As a general rule, all teachers under the chair of 
pharmacy shall have qualified as registered pharmacists. 


Teaching Load and Size of Classes. 
As a general rule, teaching schedules must not exceed six- 
teen hours per week per teacher, and the number of stu- 
dents in a class (exclusive of lectures) must not exceed 
thirty. Not more than two clock hours of laboratory work 
shall be taken as the equivalent of one clock hour of didactic 
instruction. 


Minimum Admission Requirements. 

a. For the present, a college shall demand for admission the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course of not less than 
fifteen units in a secondary school approved by a recog- 
nized accrediting agency; or a qualifying certificate for col- 
lege entrance issued by the state university, or state depart- 
ment of education, or other state department authorized to 
issue such certificates. 

b. Students who are candidates for degrees shall not be ad- 
mitted to courses leading to such degrees later than 30 days 
after the beginning of a session. 

c. A student desiring to transfer from one college to another 
shall be required to present a transcript of his record and 
a certificate of honorable dismissal from the college he is 
leaving. If the above conditions are not complied with, the 
admittance of the student is optional on the part of the 
second college, provided all entrance requirements can be 
met. 

d. The entrance credentials or a certified copy thereof, of each 
student enrolled must be kept on file in the office of the 
coliege or in the general office of the university, and be open 
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to inspection by the properly authorized representatives of 
the Association. 

e. Each year. before April 1, the college shall prepare a com- 
plete list of all students enrolled who have not been prev- 
iously reported, including the names of those who have with- 
drawn prior to the compilation of the list and indicating the 
fact of their withdrawal. A brief statement of the entrance 
qualifications of each student shall be given. Such list shall 
be certified by the proper officer of the college or university, 
seal attached, and sent to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Admission to Advercecd Standing. 

a. Students transferring from a college of pharmacy accredited 
by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education may 
be admitted to advanced standing without examination and 
be given credit for that portion of the work of the first three 
years of the pharmacy curriculum which they have completed. 

b. Students transferring from a recognized non-pharmacy col- 
lege may be admitted to advanced standing without examina- 
tion and be given credit for the works completed in the general 
cultural or foundational subjects of the pharmacy curriculum. 

c. No more than one year of credit in time shall be given to 
any student applying for advanced standing from any insti- 
tution other than a college of pharmacy, unless such credit 
shall be for graduate work in applied subjects done in a recog- 
nized graduate school or other educational institution. 

d. In order that the training of the applicant for advanced stand- 
ing may be equal to that of the members of the class which 
he seeks to enter, he shall be required to take those courses, 
if any, which the class has had but which he has not had, 
and such courses shall take precedence over the more 
advanced courses. 

e. An applicant for advanced standing shall net be given more 
favorable classification than he would have received in the 
college from which he transfers. 

Curriculum and Degrees. 

a. (1) The pharmacy curriculum shall comprise not less than 

3,200 clock hours of instruction of which at least 1,300 houre 
shall consist of laboratory work. Such instruction shall be 
given within a period of not less than four full college years of 
at least 32 weeks each, and shall be scheduled over a minimum 
of five days per week, in accordance with approved academic 
procedure. At least two months must elapse between each 
college year completed and the succeeding year. 
(2) A college may, with the approval of the Association, be 
permitted to shorten this time provided additional work is 
done in a regularly organized summer session in an 4ap- 
proved institution and provided further that all the required 
hours have been completed. 

b. The college shall include in its course of instruction oral 
lectures, recitations and personal laboratory work. 
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(1) In general, the latest edition of “The Pharmac utical 
Syllabus” and of “Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum” shall be followed as guides in the organization 
of the pharmaceutical curriculum. 

(2) Approximately 50 per cent of the total number of hours 
in the curriculum shall be professional and applied subjects 
and the remainder of a foundational or cultural nature. The 
professional and applied subjects shall include the pharma- 
ceutical chemistries, the strictly pharmacy and business sub- 
jects, and the closely allied scientific subjects such as pharma- 
cognosy, pharmacology, drug analysis and biological assaying. 
The natural and biological sciences, English, economics, 
foreign languages, history, mathematics, psychology, etc., 


are classified as general, foundational or cultural subjects. 
All subjects offered for the baccalaureate degree must be of 
collegiate grade. The general collegiate subjects must be 
taught in such a manner and under such conditions as to 
warrant credit in a non-pharmacy educational institution 
and merit the admission of its graduates to standard grad- 
uate schools as candidates for advanced degrees in pharmacy 
or closely allied fields of science. 

A college may give credit for work done in absentia in ex- 
tension courses for academic, non-technical subjects only, 
provided such work has been taken in a recognized college 
or university which is a member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, or in one which is recognized by a regional 
agency approved by the Association of American Universi- 
ties, and the credits of which are accepted for the bacca- 
laureate degree by the state department of education in the 
state in which it is located. No undergraduate credit shall 
be given for work in pharmacy taken as an extension course, 
by correspondence, or in any other way than in residence. 
(1) The de gree of Bachelor of S« e (B.S ) or Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and these degrees 


only, may be given for the completion of the four-year course 
of not less than 3,200 hours. It is understood that these 
degrees are awarded for work of collegiate standard such as 
done in our better arts and sciences colleg: 
(2) The degrees of Master of Science (M. S.) Master of 
) 


Science in Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph.D.) or Doctor of Science (D.Se.) and these degrees 
only, may be given for work done in course, provided the 
requirements of standard graduate schools are fully met. 
Graduate work in pharmacy shall be interpreted as meaning 
work done after the completion of the requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree in a college of pharmacy. Graduate 
credit may not be given for undergraduate courses in the 
subject in which the candidate for a higher degree is doing 
his major work. 


(3) Before being awarded a degree, every candidate must 


be adjudged by the cembined faculty as having made a 
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satisfactory record in the courses offered for graduation and 
to be a person suitably equipped, morally and otherwise for 
the profession he is about to enter. 

Each year within 30 days after spring commencement, the 
college shall send to the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee the names and addresses of all persons on whom 
degrees have been conferred during the year together with 
the degree awarded in each instance, including honorary 
degrees. 


9. Rules of Attendance, Promotion and Graduation. 


10. E 
a. 


It is recognized that rules governing attendance, promotion 
and graduation are usually developed from the individual 
experience of the colleges, hence absolute uniformity in this 
regard is not to be expected. The Association, however, holds 
that greater uniformity than obtains at present is desir- 
able, particularly with regard to the rules for promotion and 
graduation, so that a better basis may be established for the 
prompt elimination from the colleges of those students who 
have intellectual, moral or other deficiencies which render 
them unfit for the practice of pharmacy. 
quipment and Teaching Facilities. 
The college shall possess or have unrestricted teaching 
privileges in class rooms and laboratories sufficient in num- 
ber and size to accommodate in a satisfactory way the classes 
or sections of classes of the size usual to the college. 
The class rooms shall be properly lighted, heated and venti- 
lated and should be furnished with the usual equipment 
necessary for lectures and recitation work. 
The laboratories shall be furnished and equipped for the 
particular purpose or purposes they are intended to serve, 
and there should be sufficient equipment and apparatus in 
each to permit students to work individually on all of the 
experimental work of the courses taught therein. Taken al- 
together there should be sufficient apparatus and equipment 
to properly carry on all of the experimental work of the 
scientific and professional courses announced in the annual 
catalogue. Such apparatus or equipment should be replaced 
or increased as needed from annual appropriations made 
specifically therefor. 
(1) The college shall have a well selected library of not 
less than 3,000 volumes (standard reference books, text- 
books and periodicals) in addition to duplicates and public 
documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects taught. 
Approximately 2,000 of these volumes should pertain spe- 
cifically to the professional and applied subjects of the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. 
(2) The library should be catalogued and administered by 
a professionally trained librarian. It should be housed in 
quarters adequate in size to provide a reading room large 
enough to accommodate at least 15 per cent of the student 
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body, and be open to students not less than seven hours per 
college day. 

(3) In institutions of which the college of pharmacy is an 
integral part, the general library of the institution will be 
considered as meeting this requirement, provided it con- 
tains the number and kind of books, periodicals and other 
publications set forth above. 

(4) A sum adequate for the upkeep and growth of the library 
should be spent annually in addition to that expended for 
maintenance. 

11. Extra Curricular Activities. 

An important test of a standard college is that it, or the 
institution of which it is a part, exercise proper supervision 
over fraternities, entertainments, athletics and all other extra 
curricular activities. The fostering of a student branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association or a_ student 
pharmaceutical society indicates that the spirit of the pro- 
fession extends beyond the class room. 

12. General Comment. 

The educational policy of the administration, the thorough- 
ness of scholarship, the presence of the scientific spirit, the 
soundness and inspiration of instruction, the quality of 
publicity indulged in, conservatism in awarding honorary 
degrees—indeed, the general tone of the institution, includ- 
ing students as well as faculty—are important items con- 
cerning which definite regulations can hardly be established, 
but to which the Association will give consideration in arriv- 
ing at its final decision with respect to the acceptability of a 
college of pharmacy for admission to membership. 

13. Should any member of the Asssociation be guilty of flagrant 
violation of the Association’s regulations or requirements, the 
Executive Committee may, if deemed advisable, suspend such 
member-college until its case can be formally acted upon at the 
next annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 

14. No change in qualifications for admission to or membership in 
the Association shall be made unless the same has been pre- 
sented in writing to the Association at a regular meeting, and to 
the members of the Association by mail at least four months 
prior to the vote on its adoption. A two-thirds majority of 
all member-colleges voting on the proposed change is necessary 
for its adoption. 

Article IX. Discipline of Member-Colleges. Any college belonging 
to the Association may have charges brought against it for failure to 
comply in a satisfactory manner with the qualifications as formulated 
in Article VIII. Such charges must be made in writing and filed with 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee at least ninety days prior 
to an annual meeting of the Association. Immediately after the filing 
of charges, the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall furnish 
the college against which the charges are made, and each member of 
the Executive Committee, with a copy of the charges. The colle; 
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against which the charges have been preferred shall be given a hear- 
ing at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The evidence 
presented to the Executive Committee and its conclusions upon the 
same shall be presented to the Association for final consideration. 
If the charges shall be sustained by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Association, said institution shall be reprimanded, suspended from 
the privileges of membership, or expelled from membership, as may be 
determined by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 

Article X. Right of Withdrawal. Any college holding member- 
ship in the Association shall have the right of withdrawal by giving 
written notification to the Secretary of the Association after paying all 
dues which such college may be owing the Association. The reasons 
for withdrawal shall be presented to the Executive Committee and at 
the next annual meeting consideration of the same and action thereon 
shall be taken in executive session. 

Article XI. Representation at Annual Meetings. Any member- 
college failing for three successive years to have one or more delegates 
at the annual meeting shall automatically lose its membership. These 
delegates must be directly connected with the institution as members 
of its teaching staff. 

Article XII. Committee Reports. All committees shall present 
written reports. No verbal committee reports will be accepted by the 
Association. 

Article XIII. Points of Order. On all points of order not covered 
by these By-Laws, the Association shall be governed by Robert’s Rules 
of order or by the established usages in all assemblages governed by 
parliamentary rule. 

Article XIV. Amendments. These By-Laws may be altered, added 
to or suspended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members represented at such meeting except as provided in Article VIII, 
Section 14, 

Article XV. Order of Business. 

1. Roll Call. 
2. Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 
3. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
4. Appointment of Auditing Committee. 
5. President’s Address. 
6. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
7. Report of the Executive Committee. 
8. Reports of Standing Committees. 
9. Recommendations from the Conferences of Teachers. 
10. Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education. 
11. Reports of Special Committees. 
12. Reports of Special Representatives. 
13. Unfinished Business. 
14. Miscellaneous. 
15. Election of Officers. 
16. New Business. 
17. Executive Session and Election of New Members. 
18. Adjournment. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Applicants for membership in the Association shall furnish a state- 
ment of qualifications of the members of the faculty, and of the equip- 
ment of the college. The application for membership in the Association 
shall be signed by the dean of the faculty and the president of the 
college, both of whom shall make affidavit to the same, and it shall bear 
the seal of the college. 

If the information furnished by the applicant shall be regarded 
as sufficient, the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall appoint a 
Committee on Visitation, consisting of three representatives of the 
Association, who shall visit the college during a regular session at the 
expense of such college and report their findings to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

The statement required of any candidate for admission to the 
Association must be made in accordance with the following numbered 
heads. All answers should be direct and clear. 

The Executive Committee is required to verify the statements made, 
if in its judgment this is necessary, or it may ask for further information. 

1. Name of the college. 

2. Location. 
3. Date of organization. 

4. Is the college named above, itself a degree-conferring institution? 
If not, what is the name of the institution conferring degrees and what 
relation does the college sustain to the degree-conferring body? 

5. Is the college governed by a board of trustees or directors, or 
some other governing body? By whom and for what reason are the 
members of the governing body elected or appointed? 

6. In what person or persons does the paramount executive author- 

ity of conducting the college rest? 
7. Is the college as a whole, or any material part of equipment, 
the individual property of any person or persons exercising executive 
authority in its conduct? Is it owned by a firm, stock company, or 
partnership? 

8. Is any pecuniary profit derived by the owner or owners or the 
managers from the operation of the college? 

9. State as nearly as possible the total value of grounds, buildings 
and equipment exclusively devoted to instruction in pharmacy. 

10. If the college does not own grounds or buildings, what is the 
actual value of furniture, fixtures, apparatus, materials, books and 
museum used for courses in pharmacy? 

11. Enumerate the several different laboratories at the disposal of 
the college and state for what purpose each is used. 

12. For how many hours each week, between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
daily, is each of these laboratories at the disposal of the college for the 
use of its students? 

13. How is the college supported? Are all expenses of the college 
paid mainly or exclusively out of the actual income from the tuition 
and other fees or charges paid by the students, or is it supported to a 
material extent by endowment or appropriations? 

14. State the number of professors giving instructicn to students 
of pharmacy in the subjects belonging to the obligatory curriculum. 
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15. Give the number of assistants similarly employed. 

16. By whom are the professors and other members of the teaching 
staff appointed «r employed? 

17. Give the name, age, academic history, college degrees, and also 
briefly, the professional career or service of each of the professors. 

18. Are the teachers, or any one of them, individual owners, in whole 
or in part, of the stock or equipment of the college? 

19. How many students were in actual attendance during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the date of this report, and what 
was the largest number in concurrent attendance during any part of 
that twelve months? 

20. Give the regular date or dates upon which students may enter 
the course of study. 

21. What are the entrance requirements prescribed and enforced? 

22. State briefly what studies are embraced in the obligatory cur- 
riculum. 

23. What is the length in weeks of each term or semester? 

24. How many terms are given annually? 

25. How many such terms are required for each degree given? 

26. Give the complete curriculum for each degree granted, stating 
the number of lecture hours and the number of laboratory hours devoted 
to each subject. 

27. State the total number of lecture hours, and the total number 
of laboratory hours each student is obliged to attend for each degree 
offered. 

28. Can any portion of the obligatory course be taken without 
resident attendance, and if so, what portions, and in what manner? 

29. Is any student exempt from any portion of the work embraced 
in any curriculum? If so, in what manner and on what conditions 1s 
such exemption granted? 

30. Is any of the obligatory instruction given at night, and if so, 
how much of it? 

31. What degrees in pharmacy are conferred and what are the 
specific requirements for each degree? 

32. Is the vote of the majority of the faculty required in every 
instance before a degree is conferred by this institution? 

33. What was the number of graduates included in the last graduat- 
ing class? 

34. Submit a current catalog or bulletin which gives the annual 
calendar, course of study, hours devoted to each subject, and description 
of each subject. 


NOTICE! 


Remember our advertisers and send Prof. Cooper your 
subscription for Volume VI.—Editor. 
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